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HERE 1s put ONE MASTER PENCIL. Some day 
you will try it. And then, forever after, one 
name will come quickly to your mind 
when you think of the best pencil you have 
evet used. And that name is Drxon’s Evporapo. 


It has been our pleasant duty to reflect the quality 
of the Eldorado_pencil in the Eldorado advertising. 


We believe that the series of advertisements now 
running represents a distinct step forward in the fine 
art of pencil advertising. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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That is why Sienard Farm Papers never attempt§,,, 
to cover more territory than they can serve well 


Their great success is founded upon the tenet of 
serving a state section or class where similar con fy, 
ditions prevail—but doing their stint fully and W 
thoroughly. 


you 
nornil 
We believe that is why our readers are successful _ 


and why they stick by us. -- 
Superficial editorial treatment lends only superficial Bat in 
value to the advertising columns. _ 

fve di 


As a group, Standard Farm Papers circulate far and #y,, 
wide, but each one exerts an intensive and command: Hiirty- 
ing force in its own particular field. ~g 


Standard: Farm Papers combined present to adver §:™, 


tisers, an organized harmonious teamwork of inten- § You 


sive advertising influence. = 


The Standard Farm Market [= 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) og 
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The Airplane and Advertising 
of the Future 


How Will You Adjust Your Business to Conditions Just Around the 
Corner? 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HAT would it mean to you 
in a business way if when 
yu reached your office some 
morning next week you should 
fad that during the night two 
factors with which you had long 
en accustomed to deal—time 
ind distance—had been more than 
wt in half? 
What would it mean, for in- 
vance, if Europe, instead of being 
fve days (by fast steamer) from 
New York, were suddenly only 
ov six hours? Or if Chicago, 
of being twenty hours 
from ee New York, were only eight? 
ind San Francisco only forty 
hours from New York? 
Your first reaction would prob- 
be one of enjoyment of the 
novelty and unexpectedness and 
gneral interestingness of the situ- 
ition. Then other angles of the 
tew situation would begin to pre- 
wnt themselves to you—things 
mmnected with your business, no 
matter what it is. For to some 










gree and in some way, cutting 
lime and distance in half would 
k bound eventually ‘to affect 
arly every business. 

Unless all signs fail, that very 
tivation is going to confront us 


~nd perhaps sooner than we 
realize. 
The airplane is the agency 


which is going to cut time and 
distance in half. It has already 
kegun, and it is progressing more 
itadily and swiftly than most 
business men realize. It may pos- 


Table of Contents on page 210 


sibly be twenty years, more likely 
ten, and possibly only five, before 
the really startling development 
will occur. But when it does it 
is likely to be as rapid, as un- 
expected, and perhaps almost as 
far-reaching in its consequences 
and possibilities as the automobile 
and the motor truck have been. 

This article is not written with 
the intention of making rash 
prophecies, but rather for the pur- 
pose of asking a good many ques- 
tions which it is not my intention, 
nor within my ability, to answer. 
But someone must begin to grow 
inquisitive, at least. 

About two years ago we read 
a great deal in the newspapers 
about the start of the Post Office 
Department’s Air Mail Service. 
For almost a year now there 
has been comparatively little 
printed about this service, except 
on one occasion, when the pilots 
on the New York-Washington 
route “struck” because they said 
the planes were unsuitable, and 
on two or three occasions when 
planes burned. 

This very fact is extremely sig- 
nificant: it means that the Air 
Mail Service is no longer news, 
any more than are railroads or 
trolley lines, unless something 
happens, such as a pilots’ strike 
or an accident. The truth is, the 
Air Mail Service is now an every- 
day fact. During 1919 it scored 
a performance of 96.4 per cent! 
Could a motor-truck parcel-post 
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route have done any better in the 
early days of motor trucks? 

As far back as last December 
the Post Office Department was 
operating daily eight planes be- 
tween Washington and New 
York, and New York and Chi- 
cago, which advanced more than 
30,000,000 letters a year in car- 
rier delivery from fifteen to 
twenty-four hours. Did you have 
any idea that the Air Mail Serv- 
ice was handling thirty million 
letters a year already? 

And what is of greater impor- 
tance, from a commercial stand- 
point, is that the Air Mail Service 
has demonstrated itself to be self- 
sustaining. 

Thus are two things proved con- 
clusively: that dependable service 
via the air can be maintained, and 
that it can be expected to pay its 
own way. 

I have cited the Post Office De- 
partment’s performance, not as a 
boost for the Air Mail Service, 
but as proof of the fact that the 
Post Office Department’s “experi- 
ment” really proved to be not an 
experiment at all, but a demon- 
stration—a demonstration of the 
fact that the airplane will be 
ready as a commercial proposition 
just about as soon as we are ready 
to take it seriously. 


EFFECT ON ADVERTISING WILL BE 
VAST 


It is now going through the 
phases that the automobile went 
through. in its early days. It was 
only as far back as 1899 that a 
man was actually arrested in New 
York for running an automobile 
in Central Park! To-day, only 
twenty-one years later, the auto- 
mobile and its big brother, the mo- 
tor truck, have absolutely revolu- 
tionized life and business. They 
have brought cities nearer together, 
moved the town out into the 
farmer’s garage, changed our 
traveling habits, built up great 
new businesses and sent others to 
the scrap heap, created new publi- 
cations, brought into being huge 
garages and chains of accessory 
stores, and filled our publications 
with advertisements. 

Narrowing the question down 
to advertising, there are probably 


few advertising agencies or fey 
publications that would not be af. 
fected in some way, either yp. 
favorably or favorably, were th 
automobile and its influence syd. 
denly wiped out. 

Just out of curiosity, I wey 
through two weekly publications 
that happened to be lying on m 
desk to see how much advertising 
there would not be if the auto. 
mobile did not exist. Out of 
ninety-nine full pages in one 
thirty-two, or nearly one-third 
were automobile or accessory a¢- 
vertisements. In the other ther 
were sixteen pages of automobile 
advertisements to fourteen of al 
other advertising. 

During the development period 
of the automobile, in the early 
1900's, my father was New York 
State sales representative for the 
largest carriage factory in th 
world. In those days, I well re 
member how his friends used to 
jolly him about how the auto 
mobile was going to put him out 
of business. At first he poor 
poohed the idea, as did the of 
cers of the company at the home 
office. They argued that the auto- 
mobile was a fad, that it was only 
for sports and rich people, that it 
was dangerous, and that a motor 
car was too complicated a pie 
of machinery for anyone but a 
skilled mechanic to operate. 

But as the months went by! 
noticed my father became les 
sure of this, and finally he be 
came downright frightened at the 
turn things were taking. If he 
had lived but three years longer 
than he did, he would have seen 
his business gone, salesmen all 
called in and laid off. 

Meanwhile, at the home office, 
one of the three heads of the 
business began to see the hand 
writing on the wall. He tried t0 
get his associates to enter the 
automobile business, but they 
were so sure the automobile wa 
impractical and “only a sports 
fad” that they could not ® 
budged. Anyway, theirs was just 
naturally too big a business—#@ 
firmly established—to be hurt. 

But it was hurt; it was almost 
wiped out. To-day, instead of 
being one of the big leaders 
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Five million cars are owned by the people 
who live outside of the 275 cities of the 
United States. 


82% of Christian Herald’s circulation 1s 
concentrated among these people—the 
xople who live on the farms and in the 
towns of under 25,000 population. 


30,000 small-town automobile and truck 
dealers are glad to see the motor products 
they sell advertised in Christian Herald. 


- THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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the automobile field, as it might 
have been, it has to content itself 
with making a small line of com- 
mercial bodies for other auto- 
mobile companies. As for its dis- 
tributors, the dealers, they went 
to the wall or opened garages. 

The unbelievable had happened. 
The automobile was perfected; it 
passed through the sporting and 
racing stage; it began to be ap- 
preciated as a convenience worth 
taking seriously, worth paying for, 
and worth learning to operate. 

In the light of this compara- 
tively recent history, is it not time 
that we began to reckon with the 
airplane—and the dirigible, which 
will be the freight train of the air? 

At the recent Aeronautical Ex- 
position in New York there was 
exhibited an eight-passenger aerial 
limousine, with a closed-in cabin, 
wicker chairs and a toilet-room. 
A duplicate of that machine made 
eight flights a day in Washington, 
going up and coming down at will 
without even a minor mishap, for 
ten days, carrying 476 passengers 
in all. It has also made a num- 
ber of trips between Washington 
and Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, carrying seven 
passengers. 

The morning after the close of 
the Aeronautical Exposition the 
New York papers carried a front- 
page news article headed: “Rail- 
way Express Turns to Airplane.” 

I quote the first three para- 
graphs of this article: 

“The American Railway Ex- 
press Company will inaugurate an 
air-express service between New 
York and Chicago as soon as an 
operating corporation can be 
formed, R. E. M. Cowle, vice- 
president of the company, de- 
clared yesterday afternoon in an 
address at the National Aircraft 
Show in the /7l|st Regiment 
Armory. 

“The programme of adapting 
the airplane commercially to the 
needs’ of the company contem- 
plates the extension of service to 
other cities throughout the coun- 
try, he said. 

“*To the aircraft manufacturers 
of the United States,’ he said, 
‘Bring on your airplanes, with a 
properly organized service com- 
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pany, and the express ¢ 
will exploit the service, contrag 
for cargo space, advertise 
rates, pick up the shipm 
point of origin and deliver 
at destination almost as qui 


news of a company being 
to carry freight across co 
dirigible. 

Are we not truly on the 
of big development in the gi 
With self-cleaning spark ~ 
self-starters for airplane 
gyroscopic stabilizers and 
marking radio devices alte 
perfected, and many other impe- 
tions, such as non-magnetic Gm. 
passes and perpendicular elevating 
devices fot rising, in varios 
stages of development, I wonde 
if the airplane is not more flexik 
and more reliable to-day th 
most of us realize. As om 
aeronautical expert expressed i 
recently: “The machine is ready; 
the ground is not.” Questioned 
further, he said, “Just give w3 
landing field every ten miles an 
we'll be all right.” 

The flying folks seem to knov 
just what they are doing and jut 
what they want—which is rather 
more than the automobile indw 
try seemed to know at the sfatt 
And they will get it. 

Now, the question is: Are 
as business men and advertising 
men, going to be caught napping? 

Are particular businesses goimg 
to suffer any such fate as i 
carriage business did? And @ 
others going to boom as the mb 
ber business has? 

Is the airplane going to malt 
more accounts for advertisiy 
agencies, and if so, are 
agencies going to be ready? b 
some bright man going to 
in a nice substantial group of # 
counts because he realized 
they were on the way and 
prepared himself to handle them! 

Incidentally, advertising 
cies will be able to “go anywher 
for business” when New Yorks 
only a few hours from 
Orieans, and Portland, Orege 
is but a short “fly” from Chica 

Are the newspaper publish 
and the periodical publishers alit 
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When father was a boy- 


iBhe went through the manual 
od arms with the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, and marched proudly in 


theDecoration Day parade. His 
drills brought him lots of excite- 
ment, but little practical knowl- 
edge of military or civil value. 
But the old Boys’ Brigade 
started the organization of boy 


ing’ | power. Today the Boy Scouts 


get a much more useful train- 
ing and have a lot more fun 
getting it. 

Boys have found themselves 
aa class. More manufac- 
turers are finding the great 
boy group a rich market. Not 
‘Esimply for articles exclusively 


(fal products in 
which the Amer- 
tan family is in- 


American Boy 


ee So; Bove inal ru the Word. me AMERICAN BOY. 


terested. Boys read adver- 
tising and base their judgments 
on advertisements. 


This emergency demanded a 
medium most directly influen- 
cing this great group. Hence 
THE AMERICAN BOY. With 
its steadily growing following of 
enthusiastic boy readers (now 
more than 500,000, averaging 
15% to 16 years old), the very 
heart of American Boydom, 
THE AMERICAN BOY is the 
greatest advertising factor to 
one of the most important 
sales groups in our country 
today. 

Incidentally, investigation 
shows that more 
than 115,000 Boy 
Scouts read THE 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices : — 286 Fifth Ave., New York — 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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They served the public 
anonymously 


\ ' YHO made the case on your watch? 
A year ago the average man 
would have answered with the name of the 


manufacturer of his watch movement—and 
have been wrong. 


For thirty years The Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, had been 
designing and making cases for the lead- 
ing manufacturers, importers and jobbers 
of watch movements. 


They had been responsible for many of 
the ideas which made watches more beau- 
tiful, especially in the development of the 
wrist watch, as well as for mechanical im- 

“ provements which made both cases and 
movements give better service. 





Yet the public had never heard of them. 
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Chicago, 





Just a year ago they began their adver- 
tising campaign to let the public know the 
part they played in creating watch satis- 
faction. 


The ways in which the campaign has 
proved its value are too numerous and 
varied to be described here. 


Built on broad lines of service to their 
entire industry, it secured the immediate 
co-operation of every factor in it. 


Retailers report not only consumer ac- 
ceptance of Wadsworth Cases but definite 
consumer demand. 


A new name has been written into the 
public consciousness, more intelligent buy- 
ing has been promoted, and another manu- 
facturer has secured himself against the 
dangers of anonymity. 


We have had the pleasure of co-operat- 
ing with the Wadsworth Watch Case Co., 
in the development of their advertising 
plans. 


We would be glad to confer with 
other manufacturers facing the problems 
of anonymous merchandising. 


S—c- 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York, 
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to the fact that any day now “air” 
advertising accounts will begin to 
develop? And are they doing the 
necessary missionary work to 
make sure that those who are now 
engaged in the development of 
air-craft understand that paid 
space is more effective, because 
quicker and surer, than press 
agent patter? 


NEWSPAPERS’ TERRITORY COUNTRY- 
WIDE 


The publisher is vitally inter- 
ested in acrial navigation in an- 
other way, too. The airplane ac- 
tually averages, right now, twice 
the speed of an express train. Is 
that not going to affect magazine 
and newspaper distribution? 

One reason the London Times 
is such an effective moulder of 
opinion in England is because it 
can be delivered in every hamlet 
on the British Isles on the day of 
publication—while it is still fresh 
and newsy. 

Does this suggest that metro- 
politarr newspapers are going to 
wield a larger influence because 
they can cover twice the territory 
they now cover; and will not that 
mean disaster to many small city 
and town newspapers? Will it 
add impetus to the already strong 
tendency to concentrate national 
newspaper campaigns in big-city 
papers, figuring the city as a cen- 
tre of population? 

I wrote to a certain well-known 
newspaper publisher about this, 
asking him how far he thought 2 
newspaper could go in obtaining 
national circulation. Here is part 
of his reply: 

“After the airplane has been 
perfected to a point where it can 
be used profitably, newspaper cir- 
culation can be materially - in- 
creased; but no one daily news- 
paper can have national circula- 
tion in large figures, because of 
its necessarily local appeal and the 
desire of the reader for his own 
home news. Furthermore, the 
Associated Press members would 
naturally object to an outside 
newspaper gaining a considerable 
footing in their territories, and 
this handicap would be multiplied 
indefinitely.” 

All of which is very true. Peo- 
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ple de want their own home-toy, 
papers; but would not the com. 
petition of the metropolitan daili« 
force all but the Dest of they 
against the wall? Would it no 
at least double the zone with 
which only the very str 

papers could live profitably? 

And as a good example of th 
unexpected complications the air. 
plane is going to bring with it 
isn’t it going to develop a knotty 
problem for the Associated Pres 
to solve? 

Then consider the printer anj 
the engraver. With the airplay 
for speedy shipments and fg 
rush messenger service, may no 
printing and engraving shops, 
well as scores of other kinds of 
service shops, be located farther 
away from the centres of ow 
cities where rent is so high, light 
is often poor, and employment 
conditions are frequently unsatis- 
factory? And if so,, what effet 
is this going te have on the labor 
union movement? Are not indus- 
tries that are scattered over a 
broad area hardér to organize an 
keep organized than closely con- 
centrated industries? 

Are the outdoor advertising in- 
terests going to develop a new 
type of outdoor advertising, visi- 
ble from the air? Will we glance 
down at some peaceful hillside 
and be reminded that we needa 
biscuit ? 

Will the cabins of airplanes and 
dirigibles be embellished with car 
cards? 

Will manufacturers buy fleets 
of little aerial butterfly planes like 
the ones exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion for $2,000 for their sales 
men? These little planes at 
hardly longer than a big touring 
car, and they look as though they 
could be landed in a _ country 
road. As a matter of fact, om 
of them was landéd recently ina 
city street! 

And speaking of landing, a 
ready a movement is under way 
for municipal landing fields for 
every city, town and village, tok 
suitably marked by day and y 
night, where anyone may land 
park his machine. 

Imagine a salesman for a farm 
lighting equipment or farm tractors 
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or any other such products to be 
sold to isolated farms, flitting from 
farm to farm taking orders, cov- 
ering hundreds of miles every day! 

And how easy for any sales 
manager to “cover” the cross- 
roads stores regularly with his 
sales force. 

Think what new speed 
word “service” will take on. 

“When can you get this ship- 
ment to me?” asks the dealer, 
telephoning his order to a jobbing 
house or a manufacturer. 

“We'll get it off to you to-day, 
and with good luck it ought to 
reach you by-Thursday,” replies 
the sales manager who has been 
sleeping in 1920. 

But the wideawake sales man- 
ager says, “Let me see, it’s ten- 
thirty now. Well, our plane will 
leave in fifteen minutes, and you 
ought to have the goods by one- 
thirty.” 

Physicians’ and dentists’ supply 
houses, wholesale druggists and 
emergency supply businesses of 
all kinds will have to maintain 
airplane service. 

The moving-picture distributors 
and the news photograph services 
will certainly use airplanes ex- 
tensively. 


that 


QUESTIONS TO BE SOLVED WHEN THE 
AIRPLANE COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant questions to consider is: 
What is the airplane going to do 
to merchandising in general? Will 
it meah more or fewer jobbers 
when distance and time are cut 
in half? Will manufacturers 
maintain fifteen or twenty or 
thirty storage depots and make 
airplane deliveries, eliminating 
jobbers altogether, or will they 
deal with a few~big jobbers who 
will cover larger territories with 
air fleets of their own? 

Will jobbers themselves main- 
tain smaller stocks, depending on 
quicker deliveries? 

Will there be fewer 
cross-roads stores? 

Will the big chain-store organi- 
zations plant stores thickly, taking 
in smaller towns that they cannot 
now reach easily, but which they 
might keep in touch with very 
easily by airplane? 


or more 
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Will the tendency be 
stronger toward great , 
with fleets of fast planes to & 
liver bread while it is still wam 
to stores in a wide zone, thus fy. 
nishing still keener competitia 
for local bakeries? 

And how about florists ay 
candy stores and fruit stores anj 
the like—will the airplane, wit 
its quick deliveries, result 
powerful chains that will tend j 
force the small, independent rp 
tailer to the wall? 

How will the airplane affeg 
milk distribution? And meat? 

And why not a powerful chaip 
of fish markets extending well» 
land, supplied every morning wih 
fish fresh from the coast or lakes? 

Will not many new competitions 
develop? What effect will th 
airplane and the dirigible have m 
the. railroads, for instance? Ani 
the steamship lines? 

The automobile has tended to 
scatter people, to widen cities ani 
towns, to take people farther out 
into the country. Will . the air 
plane make this movement even 
more pronounced, and if so, wha 
new problems and opportunities 
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will it develop? 

The automobile has created 
many profitable businesses for 
local communities — garages, a@& 
cessory stores, tea rooms, itt 
cream parlors, and even hotels 

Is it not possible that whe 
each community has developed its 
landing field there will spring » 
new opportunities for retail bust 
nesses on the adjacent: streets 
establishments to fill some netd 
that will be peculiar to air nav 
gation, just as has the automobik 
with its gasolene and service st 


.tions? 


Will not big business get bigger 
and business men get bolder whet 
San Francisco is only forty hours 
from New York, and _ busines 
men from both rims of the contr 
nent can get together in a few 
hours to transact business that # 
now done at long range by letter 
and telegraph? Will not mets 
vision broaden as they take in the 
whole country in a short flying 
trip? 

Will it not be easier to knit the 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Every Business Executive 
and Employer of Labor 
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should read the article by Sherman 
Rogers on “The Shop Committee 
Plan” in the June 2d issue of 
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Cities and 
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So, what 
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cratifThis article was previously announced for 











8, : publication in the issue of May 26th, but was 
n tot’ Funavoidably postponed one week. It is an 
ae unusually valuable contribution to industrial 
"sa discussion ; it tells of the practical and suc- 
ir nav-Heessful operation of the plan of shop repre- 
vice # Bsentation as seen by Mr. Rogers in visits to 
* bigs Harge manufacturing plants. 
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Ride a Bicycle to Work 


el al Avoid the miserable jam of crowded 
street cars! Get to work on time—every time and 
feeling fine. Ride a 

The bicycle is the most ec ical form of transp 

It pays for itself in carfare saved. It is convenient—a- 
peneny eee nothing to operate— 
is easy to and a to ride. 





CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC., 35 Warren Sereet 
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Ride a Bicycle 


The Cycle Trades 
of America, Inc., 
are using Collier’s 
as the backbone 





of the national 


campaign to pop- 
ularize the Ride- 
a-Bicycle idea. 


J. E. WuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Essentials 


Picture life without the telephone, the railroad 
the telegraph. 


You can’t. Habit has made them indispensable 
They are the things we simply take for granted, 


That’s just the way your Chicagoan regards The 
Daily News. To him it is not just a daily newspaper 
—it’s a daily habit; not merely a commodity, but a 
essential. 


400,000 persons buy The Daily News every day. 
Approximately 1,200,000 read it—read it as their 
parents did before them, as their children will after 
them—as a regular part of their every-day existence. 


Circulation that is deeply imbedded in the life 
and habits of a community, circulation that is firmly 
founded on the rock of reader confidence, is the 
circulation that pays. 


That is the kind of circulation The Daily News 
delivers. 


The Daily News is today—and has been for over 
44 years—an essential in the home life of nearly 
every worth-while Chicago family. And because it 
is, it is essential to the success of any .advertising 
campaign that has the Chicago family—the buying 
unit—as its objective. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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railroad By C. P. Russell 


LL advertisers naturally seek 


‘i the prospective customer’s toward 
ensable. ‘ine of least resistance.” It was Women 
o with the Western Electric 


ed, 
rds The 


Company when it began teaching 
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A “HOMEMAKERS” ADVERTISEMENT WHICH DOES NOT STRESS 
THE PURCHASE OF ADVERTISER'S GOODS 


company largely uses as advertis- 





- Advertising to Women by the 
Departmental Method 


Western Electric Company Sells the Idea of Less Drudgery and More 
Economy in Housekeeping, by an Informal Style of Copy 


ing mnediums, it saw the tendency 
“departmentalization.” 
are accustomed to find 
the topics in which they are in- 
terested discussed in their favor- 


ite magazines 
under  depart- 
ment headings 
like the care of 
babies, house- 
hold problems, 
embroidery and 
fancy work, 
etc. The com- 
pany decided to 
cash in on this 
tendency, and 
hence created a 
special heading 
for its adver- 
tisement, which 
reads: “Elec- 
trical House- 
keeping. A de- 
partment for 
homemakers. 
Edited by Mrs. 
June Strick- 
land. Published 
and copyrighted 
by Western 
Electric Com- 
pany.” 

In deciding 
on the right 
form of appeal, 
the company 
had to take in- 
to consideration 
the fact that 
it was oversold. 
The sale of 
goods was, 
therefore, not 
the primary 
aim. The de- 
cision as to 


women the advantages of elec- copy was hence not to seek “domi- 
trically operated household de- nation,” but education. The 
vies, In studying the various problem was one of creating con- 
women’s magazines, which the sumer acceptance for Western 


Electric products and building up 
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good will among women for ev- 
erything in electrical appliances. 
To sell the idea of smooth and 


economical housekeeping through 
the use of electricity was found to 
be the correct “slant.” 

The question then arose, What 
does a woman need in the way 
of electrical appliances and how 
should they be introduced to her? 

For the answer the company 
went to a recognized expert, who 
was a woman herself. She was 
peculiarly fitted for the task be- 
cause she had had several years 
of experience in a New York de- 
partment store demonstrating 
electrical goods. She was not 
asked to write a piece of adver- 
tising copy, but to sit down and 
talk to women on paper, just as if 
she were speaking in person to 
a group of customers. This wom- 
an knew that “reason-why” copy 
appealed to women just as much 
as it does to men, but that it must 
be put up in a different form for 
women readers because they have 
little understanding or aptitude 
for mechanical principles. 

The result was a series of chat- 
ty, informal, woman-to-woman 
articles, accompanied by illustra- 
tions, which have attracted much 
attention because of their uncom- 
mercial form and appearance. 
The titles of the articles alone are 
significant. A page that deals 
with vacuum cleaners is not 
headed “Why a Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Is Best” or “Buy 
a Western Electric Vacuum Clean- 
er,” but “Two Rules for 
Choosing a Vacuum Cleaner.” 

Another advertisement dealing 
with portable electric sewing ma- 
chines tells the story of how a 
certain “average” woman made for 
$14.87 a dress that would have cost 
her $28.50, even at a bargain sale. 

A third advertisement, also in 
story form, carries the heading: 
“I hope this wilt be read by every 
woman who says she can’t afford 
a washing machine.” 

The response to these advertise- 
ments as signed by Mrs. Strick- 
land was so great that something 
besides a letter became necessary 
with which to answer inquiries. 
This took shape in the form of a 
booklet entitled “The Eight Hour 
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Day in the Home.” This bookie, 
which has the cover in two tol, 
and is illustrated with tinted hal. 
tones, shows women how the gy 
of certain electrical articles yy 
put their household work 
schedule on an eight-hour bass 
No prices are quoted anywhere j 
this booklet, and there is little p 
indicate that it is a piece of a 
vertising matter. Each inquiry) 
answered by a form letter, si 
by a woman member of the Ee 
trical Housekeeping Departmen’ 
This letter reads: 

“In response to your recent m 
quest, I take pleasure in enclosing 
herewith copy of ‘The = 
Hour Day in the Home,’ and] 
trust this little booklet may heb 
you in solving some of the di 
cult problems of housekeeping, 

“In the meantime I have fo. 
warded your inquiry to the Wet 
ern Electric Office nearest you 
and that office will shortly advis 
you where, in your locality, Wes- 
ern Electric appliances may hk 
demonstrated and purchased, 

“It may seem to you that this 
is a round-about way of reaching 
you, but we have found that ow 
customers can best be served y 
the loca! representative of om 
branch office. It is probable that 
your EJectric Light Company wil 
know who is the Western Electric 
agent in your locality. If so, you 
will be able to see the appliances 
in which you are interested even 
before you hear from our Branch 

“T want to thank you for you 
inquiry and if you do not getal 
of the information you need b- 
cally, I hope you will feel perfet- 
ly free to write to me and let m 
help you in any way that [eam 
in the solution of your electrical 
housekeeping problems.” 

It has been found that this style 
of copy is making friends for th 
whole electrical business. It has 
pleased the dealers, many o 
whom have written in to say that 
they like the “Strickland slant’ 
Since it has, therefore, inc 
the good will of dealers and # 
tracted the confidence of consuit- 
ers, the Western Electric Com 
pany feels it has made no mis 
take in adopting this method @ 
advertising. 


bob i 
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Charging for “Helps” the Best 
‘Way to Prevent Waste 


Distribute Advertising Material to Retailers Sparingly 


Lanpers, Frary & CLarK 

New Baritain, Conn. 

fiitor of Printers’ Inx: 
We are wondering if you can help 
ws out in the matter which concerns 
wr getting a check on such ready-to- 
pint newspaper ads as we send out to 
ialers. It is a hard matter to make 
acheck of this sort and we are won- 
dering if there are some concerns that 
their customers for these and 
gedit them when the proof shows that 

were actually used. 
are, no doubt, dealers who 
gad in for newspaper cuts and never 
wethem. This unnecessary and need- 
js waste we hope to find a way of 

making a check on. 

If you know of any such plan as out- 
ined, will you please send us such in- 
frmation or would it be possible to get 


pond in your paper from other 
men on ways and means of mak- 
ing this check? 

J. H. Mivxey, 


Advertising Manager. 


CHECK-UP system such as 
Mr. Milkey suggests could be 
put in. But the chances are its 
eration would be bothersome 
md expensive to an extent that 
would more than offset the benefit 
gined. There would be no end of 
detail. And many retailers are so 
wtoriously lax on matters of this 
kind that the proposition would 
drag along interminably. Adver- 
tsers who have tried this plan 
lave found it hard to operate. 

The difficulty encountered by 
landers, Frary & Clark can be 
mt in a number of ways. Prob- 
ibly the most obvious solution of 
tis to make a nominal charge for 
wh cuts and other advertising 
or display matter that the manu- 
lacturer may send his dealer. 
This plan is being used by an in- 
creasingly large number of adver- 
isers. It is open to the objection, 
however, that only the really pro- 
sessive retailer can be sold on the 
ita of paying for “helps” that 
the majority of manufacturers are 
wily too anxious to give away. 

where the retailer has the 
gency for a- long line, such as 
our correspondent manufactures, 
® for any line that runs into 


A 
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large sales or big profits, he can 
often be convinced that it is best 
for him to pay for advertising 
accessories and selling helps. As 
the plan works out, the dealer is 
careful not to order more material 
than he can intelligently use. 

Mr. Milkey is entirely correct 
when he states that “there are no 
doubt dealers who send in for 
newspaper cuts and never use 
them.” He should have substi- 
tuted the words “many hundreds” 
for “no doubt.” 

The root reason for this is that 
the material is so easy for the re- 
tailer to get. It is practically 
thrown at him. The manufac- 
turer, in his eagerness to help the 
retailer with his selling problems, 
places no limit on his proffered 
co-operation. The retailer usually 
is a poor judge of advertising val- 
ues. So, all the helps being free, 
he chooses this, that and the other 
thing without any very definite 
idea of when and how he is go- 
ing to use it. The result is that 
the material piles up and the man- 
ufacturer’s good dollars are wasted. 

Some manufacturers and job- 
bers who have worked down to a 
science the matter of co-operation 
with dealers have established the 
truth of the principle that if a re- 
tailer really wants cuts for adver- 
tising purposes he will buy them. 
Accordingly it is getting to be 
more and more the thing to make 
a charge. ~ 

But fine as the plan of charging 
for material is, we must remem- 
ber that it isn’t always practicable. 
Where the dealer’s profit possibil- 
ities on an article are limited, he 
cannot afford to invest any money 
in “helps.” If the manufacturer 
expects him to usé such “helps,” 
they must be provided free. But 
they should be provided spar- 
ingly. 

If the manufacturer who is sup- 
posed to have an expert knowl- 
edge of advertising unloads his un- 
asked-for cuts upon the dealer in 
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a wholesale manner it is not 
strange that the dealer, with his 
limited knowledge of advertising, 
should overlook or ignore them. 
If the manufacturer, through his 
mistaken tactics, cheapens his sell- 
ing helps in this manner how can 
the retailer be expected to appre- 
ciate them at their true value? 

Nothing in the way of service- 
helps should be sent to the re- 
tailer unless he asks for it. The 
reason for this is unless a desire 
for things be created in advance 
it probably will not be used in the 
manner intended. Some concerns 
utilize this principle in the send- 
ing out of their catalogues from 
which they sell their merchandise. 
They may be fairly aching for the 
privilege of sending a retailer 
their book, but will not do so un- 
less he asks for it, because other- 
wise it would be cheapened in his 
mind to an extent that would 
lessen its selling power. 

While we are about it we may 
as well mention another reason 
why so much dealer-service mate- 
rial is wasted—not a new reason, 
by any means—but one important 
enough to be many times repeated. 
This is failure on the part of the 
service department properly to 
study and size up the dealer and 
to know his requirements. Many 
dealer helps well executed from a 
mechanical standpoint are not 
used because they are the work of 
theorists rather than those who 
understand retail store selling 
problems. 

“The man who made this never 
saw a store like mine.”- Discuss 
service matter with almost any 
country merchant, and you are 
likely to bring out a remark simi- 
lar to this—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
Changes Ownership 


The Chicago Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago, has been bought jointly by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Flint Varnish & 
Color Works, of Flint, Mich. No radi- 
cal change in the factory or the sales 
organization is contemplated. W. J. 
Scholinger, vice-president and general 
manager of the Flint company, will 
direct the policy and business of the 
two plants. The amount involved in 
the transaction was not announced. 
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Mississippi Steamboat Line Ay 
vertising 

The establishment on the Mississ 
River of steamboat service which »j 
compare with the steamboat service » 
the Hudson River, is the purpose y 
an advertising campaign of the Stree 
fus Steamboat Line, which is dein 
prepared by the Chappelow Advertisny 
Company, of St. Louis. 

Other new accounts with the Ch» 
pelow Advertising Company are Hy. 
ris-Polk Hat Company, and the Ry 
Diamond Clothing Company. 


To £ 


Frank Seaman Agency Annu 
Elections 


At the annual meeting of ‘the Fru 
Seaman Company the following & 
cers were elected: Frank Seaman, pres. 
dent; Walter R. Hine, vi 
and general manager; F y 
vice-president; Charles F. Pietsch, vie 
president; Edward M. Pratt, vice 
dent; Julian Seaman, treasurer; Frat 
A. Arnold, secretary; James E. D. Ben 
dict, assistant secretary; Charles Me 
Cormack, assistant treasurer. Tl 


Great Northern Railroad With be 
McJunkin by 


The advertising of the Great Nor 
ern Railroad is now being placed by P 
the McJunkin Advertising Compan ( 
Chicago. The 1920 copy will featur 
Glacier National Park. Copy for th in 
summer campaign will be placed i 
magazines and newspapers. 


Wiers Associated With De L 
Long Hook & Eye Co. 


Charles R. Wiers, one of the chiti 
executives of Larkin Company, Bu 
falo, for nearly seventeen years, & 
now advertising and sales manager 0 CC 
the De Long Hook & Eye Company, 
of Philadelphia. I 


K. P. Drysdale With Brooke, 
Smith & French 


K. P. Drysdale, formerly with The 


Detroit, ‘has 


McManus, Inc., 
Smith ¢ 


staff of Brooke, 
Inc., Detroit, 


dore F. 
joined the 
French, 


Wesley Sisson Will Leave 
Lesan Agency 


Wesley Sisson, of the executiv€ 
of the Lesan Advertising Agency, 
York, has resigned from that 


effective June i. 


Juraschek Heads Agenty$ 
Technical Department 


Francis Juraschek has been mat 
head of the technical department # 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York. 


No pr 
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To get your product into the half a 
million homes in the 


Philadelphia 


market, you should use the 
dominant newspaper 


y are Hy 
id the Re 


“The Bulletin 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained 
by a daily newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one 
ana COSt by concentrating in the newspaper 
‘| “nearly everybody” reads— 


Brooke, 


=\The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for six 
months ending April 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post office report, 


466,732 <i; 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
‘ve ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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The Seattle Star Dominate 
In Its Field 


The STAR has the largest daily circulation in 
State of Washington. 


Government statements of Seattle newsr 
April 1, 1920, are as follows: 


The Seattle Star 
The Seattle Times 
The Post-Intelligencer 


The Star does not use premiums or conte 
promote circulation. The Star is the fav 
newspaper in the homes of the solid, substan 
American element. 


The Star has a distinct leadership over any ol 
Seattle daily in number of homes reached h 
in the city of Seattle and the outside territory. 


The Seattle St 
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paper advertising is flexible and can in- 
tly be adjusted to business conditions. Inser- 
1s may quickly be increased in one locality to 
et special competitive situations, just as they 
y be lessened in other territories when sound 


Sudden price changes 


3 be advertised and put into effect within a 
hours, if your advertising is placed in 





® The Twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San ‘Francisco News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Terre Haute Post 
Houston Press Tacoma Times 


Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


WSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Office: Marbridge Bldg. Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
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‘y Cmon 
to Milwaukee in 192] 


—you members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World! 


Travel the country over—you couldn’t pick a 
better “get-together” spot. 


Milwaukee’s the friendliest city in the whole 
land. It’s filled with regular fellows who'll 


make you feel as if you own the town. 


Nestled close on majestic Lake Michigan, 
there are many cool retreats, inviting roadways 
and historic places around Milwaukee that'll be 
a pleasure to seek. 


In a business sense, Milwaukee is a “high- 
spot” of industry and commerce. Over a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods are made here an- 
nually—advertised and distributed everywhere. 


The Auditorium is one of the largest and 
finest halls in -the country for big conventions. 


Follow the happy hunch of national adver- 
tising leaders who have been concentrating in 
Milwaukee for years. 


C’mon!. Every single one of us want you! 
We'll promise you a wonderful time in typical 
Milwaukee style! 


The Milwaukee Journal f= 


HARRY J. GRANT TURNQUIST 
Publisher a *. Manager 


Vote for —plug for it strong. That'll 
Milwaukee be your R.S.V.P. to this ad. 
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How Conservation of Credits Will 
Affect Advertising 


Will the Banking Situation Reflected in Retail Price Cutting Force Manu- 
facturers Over on Staple Goods? 


By A. R. Howell 


HE newspapers are full of re- 
ports on the “price cutting” 
yave and banking authorities are 
being widely quoted as to meas- 
yres being taken to cut down the 
H.C. of L. Credits are to be 
gntracted slowly and carefully. 
’ of speculative and 


fom our wholesale and 

trade mechanism. And the freight 
situation seems to have called for 
aspeeding up of the process. 
While undoubtedly many of the 
lanking fraternity in this move 
we actuated by a spirit of pub- 
le need, there are many definite 
tonomic facts that almost force 
the indicated policy of greater con- 
grvatism in merchandise credits. 
The textile and _  cutting-up 
trades, for instance, have com- 
plained of the retail buying situa- 
tion for some time past. Today 
wme still quote the time-tried 
trade excuse and blame this con- 
tition. on the weather. Others 
seem more inclined to face the fact 
that high wages are no longer be- 
ing spent on high living—the cost 
i plain living is rising too fast. 
True, there is still a healthy volume 


‘of replacement buying. But reports 


Mdicate that this buying is on a 
quality service basis that indicates 
more careful shopping on the part 
of the consumer. 

From the banker’s point of view 
his condition compels a close 
Srutiny of wholesale credits, par- 
feularly since retail inventories 

cate a large stock of luxury 
Merchandise bought at fancy 
pices. For it is only a sane safety 
Measure that wholesale stocks be 

i down on slow-moving lines 
tmtil these retail inventories are 
somehow liquidated. 

or are our domestic and local 
tonditions the only pressure 
ught to bear on current credit 
sions. Reports from abroad 


make it plain that Europe can 
absorb all the staple merchandise 
she can produce, and more. She 
can only spare her luxuries for 
export. If we are to fill her de- 
mand for staples we must condi- 
tion our markets to accept these 
luxuries, else the balance of trade 
will continue its present unsatis- 
factory tendencies. 

Europe’s demand for our prod- 
ucts discounts any latent danger 
in our present domestic trade con- 
dition. But if this demand is to 
be really felt the banker’s policy 
must be shaped to stabilize ex- 
change in such a way that 
Europe’s markets are really open 
to us on a basis of natural trad- 
ing. His first step is, therefore, 
to see that credits based on whole- 
sale and retail stocks are handled 
in such a way that the American 
manufacturer will be forced to 
drop lines that compete with 
European luxuries and find a 
premium in producing merchan- 
dise that meets the world-wide 
demand rather than less staple 
products that merely cater to the 
fancy of the wholesale buyer. Re- 
tail buying temper seems to play 
into his hands, so undoubtedly we 
will see the outlined policies fully 
carried out. 


THE NEW CREDIT POLICY AS IT AF- 
FECTS THE MANUFACTURER 


This season we find the manu- 
facturer particularly sensitive to 
trade conditions. Up to the pres- 
ent he has been trying for more 
production to meet the current ab- 
normal demand. Even today 
manufacturing committees are still 
debating whether to secure the 
needed increase by machine ex- 
pansion or by attempting the 
more difficult move of running 
overtime. This condition is par- 
ticularly general in the metal 


working industry. And produc- 
25 
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tion increase is difficult, for here 
there is not only considerable 
competition for the existing sup- 
ply of trained labor, but there is 
also a similar and even more in- 
tense stricture in the crude ma- 
terial situation. 

Any credit-created slackening in 
wholesale trade which shows in 
decreased factory sales volume 
will call for quite some reversal 
in planning. Some factories might 
welcome a decrease in production 
volume, for it would enable them 
to cut specials without offending 
their trade. And the credit situa- 
tion might enable these plants to 
cut production in a way that 
would build bigger net dollar-sales 
returns by reducing their over- 
head. But many organizations 
would not find such an easy way 
out. In most plants working on 
metal the ratio of costs runs 
something like this: Materials 
one, labor two, and overhead, in- 
cluding sales, three. 


Any condition that tends to in- 
crease overhead, therefore, quick- 
ly increases the relative price of 


the article manufactured. The 
factory so affected by trade con- 
ditions must either build more 
dollar-sales value into their prod- 
uct by the use of quality materials 
that more than relatively increase 
the products service in use, or shift 
to products that permit of faster 
turnover by their sales depart- 
ment. In the face of existing re- 
tail-trade conditions, however, 
this increased turnover can hardly 
be secured unless production is 
shifted to articles that more near- 
ly fall into the commodity class. 
So we may find many manufac- 
turers building better materials 
into their product as they move 
over to more staple lines of 
manu facture. 


THE AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


In the automobile trade we see 
this move well under way. Where 
labor conditions have forced an 
increase in car list the manufac- 
turer has added a further rela- 
tively small percentage to the 
price raise and invested the re- 
turn in increased car quality. By 
so doing he is not only justifying 
his price to the consumer but he 
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is building a car that can bette 
hold its trade position by virhy 
of a proved service value, 

The competition for steel aj 
metal parts is particularly acyp 
in this market. The railroads yij 
probably enter the steel market a 
buyers and the building boom noy 
starting may absorb a further tr. 
mendous tonnage. Manufacty. 
ing conditions in the steel ip. 
dustry established during the war, 
however, would seem to play into 
the automobile builders’ hands, 
Before the war the larger tonnag 
of steel poured was of the. clas 
known as carbon steel. During 
the war production shifted m 
Government orders to alloy steeds 
for armor plate and gun forgings 
And since neither the railroads 
nor the building trades can afford 
alloy steels except for specialties, 
these are left for the automobik 
maker. The automotive industry 
knows these quality steels and has 
used them for high stress parts 
like gears, axles, etc. The only 
factors that have stood against 
their wider specification in auto 
motive design are their high cos 
as materials and the fact that they 
are hard to handle. Since market 
conditions to-day almost fore 
their use, it merely remains fully 
to inform the automobile buyer 
of the increase in frame strength 
and all-around machine life that 
they enable the maker to build 
into a chassis, and so secure con- 
sumer acceptance of the necessary 
price change. 

This condition means then th 
early introduction into automotive 
design of even more quality than 
indicated by current tendencies 
before referred to. It may meat 
the further elimination of the se 
sonal model, but it is more liable 
to stimulate truck or commercial 
car. production, since increased 
quality translated into car-mile 
is more readily salable in this 
market. Certainly, any  cuftail 
ment in wholesale or retailing 
credits will hit the passenger caf 
rather than the truck market. 

And again we see a tendency 
toward more staple high quality 
production in an industry that 
used to be considered a luxury 
trade but is now known as 2 big 
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factor in cheaper transportation 
wd more economical selling. 

The manufacturers’ supply field 
naturally reacts more slowly from 
changes in the manufacturing 
programme. Plant maintenance 
materials are always in demand 
as long as a factory wheel turns, 
and this class of product, belts, 
packing, etc., is the backbone of 
the trade’s business. 
industrial units face a serious 
oversold condition in this supply 
feld. Electric motor manufactur- 
ets are anywhere from one to two 
years behind in deliveries. The 
present paper shortage is directly 
affected by the inability of the 
makers to deliver paper making 
machinery in time to cope with 
the market situation. 

In the face of these conditions 
prominent executives in this field 
are refusing to expand their fa- 
cilities. “They see the current 
buying rush as a passing effort 
to make up lost manufacturing 
time. Their thoughts are quite 
in line with the banking plans we 


are discussing. One big producer 
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of mill supplies is quoted as say- 
ing that he is giving delivery pref- 
erence to plants working on es- 
sential staples, inasmuch as they 
would be last affected should there 
be any sudden shift in funda- 
mental conditions. Another even 
bigger factor in the trade is pre- 
paring for changes in his line. 
His current products are mostly 
sold as equipment for new plants 
or plant extension. The new line 
being added is designed to sup- 
plant existing equipment on a 
basis of cheaper maintenance costs. 
This move has not been made 
without a close study of domestic 
and foreign conditions, for this 
company has long been committed 
to a policy of concentrating all 
financial support and selling ef- 
fort behind their present product 
group. 

Other manufacturers whose 
product’s cost is entered directly 
as overhead against another 
manufacturer’s output would do 
well to study this situation. For 
with overhead figured as fifty per 
cent of production expense, mer- 
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chandise manufacturers will be 
forced to find means of cutting 
fabrication overhead if credit con- 
ditions increase selling overhead 
unduly. The supply trade is, 
therefore, apt to face slow busi- 
ness except on tested or com- 
modity supply lines, unless their 
specialties can be proved to pay 
for themselves in short order, 

It would appear that any bank- 
ing move to conserve credits 
would act to emphasize and quick- 
en any trade tendencies toward 
increased quality in products and 
produce a desire on the part of 
the manufacturer to produce sta- 
ple rather than luxury or strictly 
seasonal merchandise. And the 
significance to advertising is plain. 
During the war we saw a similar 
situation in the almost complete 
elimination of luxury product ad- 
vertising, and the stimulation of 
effort by manufacturers of “con- 
servation” products to bring their 
articles to the attention of a 
broader market. With the elimi- 
nation of specials often featured 
as line leaders, we are apt to see 
trade-mark advertising, and more 
of it, for it will take more pub- 
licity to: put over a commodity 
line since there are fewer dra- 
matic talking points that can be 
featured. 


WORLD PRICES GOVERN 


Whether manufacturers are 
alive to the pending conditions or 
not, we see a good deal of quality 
appeal creeping into our adver- 
tising copy. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx are selling service value in 
quality woolens. Several auto- 
mobile manufacturers are making 
quite a talking point of the steels 
written into their specifications. 
Perhaps we will even see a return 
to the kind of advertising that put 
the Regal Shoe on the market 
the driving home of proof of wear 
by graphically featuring the kind 
of materials going into a product. 
This may all seem pure word 
speculation, but certainly if we are 
to see prices get back to normal 
without dragging through a panic 
we will have to recognize the fact 
that our prices in the long run are 
made on world prices and only 
momentarily reflect our local sup- 
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ply and demand conditions, ay 
that the world demand which§ 
for commodities must be metj 
this price adjustment is to 
made possible and business placa 
on a more permanently health 
Tooting. 

As advertising men we shou 
initiate the movement on the seh 
ing end by advising our clients § 
bring before the public only thoy 
products that really serve on4 
time-value basis. 

We hear of advertising orgagi. 
zations that will only accept bus. 
ness from manufacturers wih 
products that have a real emp 
nomic right to live on a seryig 
basis. We see publications adopt 
ing a policy of only encouraging 
contracts from those advertises 
who are really in a_ position 
profit permanently from their a¢ 
vertising expenditures. Perhay 
we think of both measures x 
purely protective and established 
from a_ selfish viewpoint. On 
analysis, however, these policies 
stabilize and benefit the entire in- 
dustry. 

We are enjoying a great for 
ward movement in advertising 
both in character and volume, k 
is now wise to think of consol: 
dating the gains. The banking 
movement points the way—en- 
phasis on quality service and e- 
couragement of commodity prod- 
ucts as trade-mark builders. 


A New Soap Advertiser 


_A new advertiser in the toilet-soup 
line is Graham Bros. & Company, 0 
Chicago. Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, is prepat 
ing an opening campaign for a 
extensive list of soaps and other toilet 
preparations. The advertising will stat 
in the Chicago newspapers with th 
probability of being extended later. 

_ Another account just acquired by the 
Vanderhoof agency is the Tone-O- 
Salés Corporation, maker of i 
machines. Copy will be placed in news 
papers and magazines. 


McCann Agency Handling 
Stationer Account 


_ The H. S, Crocker Company, %# 
tioner and printer, is conducting an & 
stitutional campaign in the cities 
San Francisco, Oakland, Los 

and Sacramento. The H. K. M 
Company is in charge of the campaigh 
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‘ition f is the advice the JOUR- 
Pobe NAL has been giving to its 
ue readers these many months. 
int. On ° ° ° 

police As a service, it assists an 
ntire in interested subscriber with 
a house plans and advice on 
ume, I building materials, heating 
boning systems, plumbing, deco- 
a rating, furnishings and all 


and ‘en- 


y prod: other things necessary to 
the making of a home. 


In the June Issue 


appear design No. 7 and 


design No. 8 of the JOUR- 
NAL'S Efficiency Houses. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
For 35 Years the- Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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uncharted seas, and laid a westward course as true @ 
starlight—so does the ship that is Leslie’s, her colo 
at her masthead, steer for right. 


J = as the great-hearted mariners of old put out ug A‘ 


Hers, too, is the vision of a new America across the almog 
trackless waste of problems that the war has caused. if 
is the inspiration of a new and mighty country that dri 
the eagle-prow straight forward. 


By the truest stars in the nation’s heaven, Leslie’s os 
policy lays its course. Rugged and virile in constructive 
opinion, it is studying the nation—internationally and indus 
trially—and speaking fearlessly its mind. 


It follows that the men who read the magazine are "7 
very flower of our citizenship. It follows also that the 
advertising which meets with interest on their part is @ 
the type indicated on the accompanying chart. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 
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Brooklyn Is No Undis. 
covered Cinderella 


—in comparison 
—with its sister New York 
—across the bridge. 


Among Its Half Million Families 


—are pretty nearly 40,000 folks 
—worth $5,000 up; 

—and 600,000 more 

—have savings accounts 

-~—and about 200,000 tax payers 
—paid over $75,000,000 last year. 


Put Your Products 


—into Brooklyn homes 


—by reaching them directly 
—through Brooklyn’s best paper 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Carried more advertising in 1919 than any of the New York papers 
except two. 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 








Adding Conveniences to the 
Package 


patented Ideas That Form an Advertising Theme in Themselves—The 
Hard-to-Open Container Is Gradually Becoming Obsolete 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NG of new Piggly Wig- 
fi gly stores had just opened up 
new territory. The town was 
ld about them in more ways 
fan one, for such is the novel 
figgly Wiggly method. Many 
mnufacturers and distributors of 
fnes handled by the stores come 
mt with newspaper advertise- 
ments wherein is stated that the 


chain of stores is 
yunched under remarkable aus- 


ices. ' 
As many as three solid pages of 
wvertising have been known to 
wpear in a single issue, domi- 
uting the issue. 

The writer of this article had a 
tlk with the manager of one Pig- 
wy Wiggly establishment. It was 
ighly interesting to him to look 
wound the store and see the di- 
wsified display of packages— 
mckages of every size and shape 
ad description. Surely, here was 
widence of the increasing impor- 
unce of both the container and 
its label. 

Ina Piggly Wiggly or a groce- 
tria, the customer sells the goods 
himself. His eyes are kept 
sy. He makes his selection 
fom what he sees. There is no 
me around to force a certain 
and or to recommend this over 


A certain number of people re- 
fuse either to read advertising or 
o study the appearance of pack- 
wes. Yet they are influenced by 


ith, unconsciously, when they 
ue face to face with the prod- 
mt and carry a market basket 
m their arm. ; 

It was significant to the writer 
flat some packages were domi- 
unt, obtrusive, conspicuous, while 
thers seemed to melt into the 
mneral color scheme of many 
jkages on many shelves. 


One other point was noticeable: 
there were many new labels for 
brands long established. 

“Tell me,” the Piggly Wiggly 
manager was asked, “does it make 
a great deal of difference how the 
goods are packed and labeled? Do 
you believe that containers are a 
silent sales force in themselves?” 

“Undoubtedly,” was the answer. 
“Of course, there are certain fa- 
vorite brands that would sell, no 
matter how they were packed. It’s 
prestige more than package. Peo- 
ple are sure the contents are right, 
and that is all they ask. Then 
again, sales are often made, in a 
grocery store at least, because the 
picture on the label suggests a 
use and creates an appetite. La- 
bels are often good reminders.” 


CONTAINERS IMPROVED IN 
APPEARANCE 


“Do you believe in showing the 
raw product on the label, or as it 
appears when ready to serve?” 

“Much depends upon the line,” 
replied the manager. “Of late, 
canners of fruits have improved 
their labels tremendously. A 
counter filled with cans of pears, 
cherries, peaches, etc., makes the 
mouth water. They have gotten 
it down pretty fine—this business 
of painting a peach, say, on a la- 
bel, so that you can almost pick 
it off and eat it right in the store.” 

“What do you consider the 
cleverest new idea of recent pack- 
age improvements?” 

“Well, it’s not so much a mat- 
ter of labels as of small but im- 
portant patented improvements in 
containers. They certainly help 
sell goods. The old-style tin cans 
that were really dangerous to 
open, are passing, slowly but sure- 
ly. They were never efficient. 
Women were afraid to attempt to 
open them and cut fingers were 
numerous, 
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“Of course, the canner has had 
difficult problems of his own to 
solve. His goods must be abso- 
lutely airtight. That goes with- 
out saying. Many have been the 
attempts to invent a patent can 
that would be easy to open, yet 
absolutely protective to the con- 
tents. One of the most service- 


BY IMPLICATION, THE EASE OF REMOVING THE COVER 
IS SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION 


able schemes is a circular area of 
very thin tin, that cuts with min- 


imum difficulty. I have found, 
however, that despite instructions 
on the can, comparatively few 
people use the thin tin groove. I 
will not attempt to explain why; 
maybe it’s just human nature.” 

“Have many such improvements 
been made?” 

“New ones right along. The 
manufacturer of all lines is find- 
ing out that a container idea may 
sell the product. Why say, down 
in this country, you’d smile to 
take an automobile trip into the 
rural sections and look through 
some kitchens I know. Some of 
these folks buy a certain product 
not so much for the product as 
for what it’s sold in. 

“The glass-jar idea was a real 
inspiration. Women are mighty 
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eager to get those containes 
They are popular with a 
many manufacturers, There’s By. 
rington Hali soluble coffee; it’s an 
excellent product, and sells m 
merit, but the glass jar helps put 
it over, too. The jar, when jj; 
emptied and cleaned; makes 
fine a drinking-glass for the tabk 
as a person could ask 
But these glass jars 
are vacuum - sede 
when they leave th 
plant and go to th 
consumer. The coffee 
is kept in perfect cop. 
dition. I know women 
who buy a little mor 
coffee than they really 
need, just to get the 
glasses. 

“A few seasons 
ago, when jelly and 
preserve jars were 
difficult to secure 
women bought cer- 
tain products just to 
get the glass con 
tainers. They liked 
the unusual shape of 
them, too. Made their 
jelly look nice m 
pantry shelves. Welch 
Grapelade is a fast 
seller, and it’s partly 
due, I think, to the 
neat glass jars. They 
come in two sizes. 
One of these sizes is 
unusual, tall and slender, and 
women can’t find anything like it 
in a’ house-furnishing store. 

“Women are queer that way. 
If they take a liking to a new 
stunt in glassware they'll buy their 
heads off, just to get the glasses 
Welch’s has swung in nicely 
the new lines, Fruitlade, Peach 
lade, Plumlade, Cherrilade and 
Grapelade. Novelty in the name 
People feel it’s a new idea in pre 
serving. And you can look 
through the glass and see the 
wonderful color of the fruit 
They call their containers ‘Tum 
blers’ and that’s exactly what pe 
ple are using them for, when 
product is consumed.” | 

We came back to the original 
question. ; 

“What is the cleverest innove 
tion in packages of late; one thi 
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yu might call revolutionary, 
fom the retailer’s standpoint?” 
‘Well, I think one of the clev- 
west of all stunts has been the 
Amour idea of cutting and pack- 
ig butter in long squares, that is, 
aking the usual pound pad of but- 
tr and slicing it twice. This 
mans that in every pound pack- 
we there are four separate and 
distinct parcels, each wrapped in- 
jidually, -but all contained in 
ome parcel. 

“Now, just see the advantage of 
this. Women like to serve but- 
tr neatly. The usual custom 
jas been to do the cutting of a 
pound package at home. It does 
wt always come out neatly. 
What’s more, it makes a woman 
mutilate that pound of butter. It 
melts quicker when it’s been tam- 
pred with. 

“Each cube is a quarter of a 
pound of butter. When it’s sliced 
with a knife, it forms those little 
jads that are just the ticket for 
able use. Can’t you see how 
dever the stunt is? And there’s 
mother point; take the Piggly 
Wiggly or the groceteria: people 
fo not always want to buy a 
whole pound of butter. With 
these four individual packets, held 
ha common container, we can 
ell a quarter of a pound or a 
half pound without trouble. Per- 
fect packets are still left in the 
ardboard for the next customer. 
Amour is also putting out special 
cmtainers for eggs that seem to 
jlease women folks immensely. 
The butter package is my idea of 
areal merchandising innovation 
that helps everybody concerned. 
More of this sort of thinking 
ould be done.” 

Le Page’s glue advertises its 
jatent “spreader” along with the 
product. This stopper-spreader is 
m addition to the old-fashioned 
tube, but with a unique curve that 
permits the advertiser to term it 
‘ton-losable.” This spreader- 
dopper not only keeps the glue 
perfectly, but distributes the prod- 
ut when necessary. 

A certain widely advertised 
foot preparation found that the 
glass dropper-stopper was quite as 
valuable as an advertising feature 
wthe product itself. It gave the 
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‘campaigns an 
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individuality not 


otherwise possible, for other sim- 
ilar preparations did not have this 
patented idea. 

Jonteel face powder was given 
a sales impetus by exploitation of 
“face powder compacts,” or little 
containing powder puffs. 


boxes 


THIS CAN WITH ITS HINGED TOP FORMS 
THE SUBJECT OF ADVERTISING COPY 


The fact that it could be pur- 
chased anywhere at any time and 
could be handily slipped in purse 
or bag, prompted women to get 
in the habit of asking for it. And, 
as one druggist says, “We sell an 
amazing number because women 
always forget to take one along 
with them when they go out. 
They simply buy a new outfit.” 

Cutex enlarges upon its pack- 
age scheme; a remarkable little 
manicuring set. Women who had 
never manicured their hands be- 
fore and who had never possessed 
a manicure set were thus encour- 
aged to try the idea. 

Colgate & Company have put 
out a new Florient Talc, and the 
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shape of the tin is a splendid 
sales agent. It is quite different 
from the average talc tin, being 
slender and really beautiful in its 
lines, while others are short and 
stumpy. Colgate advertising calls 
attention to “the graceful, tall 
box” and women are not slow to 
see that it makes an ornament 
for the dressing-table.” 

A druggist said to the writer: 

“Containers are a popular fad, 
even to the color. There, in the 
window, on display, are thirty- 
five different makes of face pow- 
der. Just now, royal purple is the 
prevailing shade. It seems to sug- 
gest quality. ~And so we have 
about nine brands in _ purple 
boxes.” 

Diamond Brand Walnuts, 
shelled, make a strong point of 
the airtight container. They are 
vacuum-packed, and that makes a 
strong appeal. In order to make 
the label attractive, photographs 
were taken of fine, fat, shelled 
nuts and colored.in natural tints. 
The Sealpax and Packerchief 


thoughts are comparatively new. 


Underwear is put up in this way. 
It is a great convenience to be 
able to go in a store and get a 
neat package, all sealed and ready 
to take out, and, of course, abso- 
lutely sanitary. 

The J. B. Williams Company is 
even now featuring its container 
for talc. Convenience is always 
a valid talking point. A Williams 
talc page starts off with this dis- 
play line: 

“Why Williams talc can has a 
hinged top. It can be opened or 
shut by a touch of the thumb. 
The top of a talc can may seem a 
small thing to talk about. But 
stop to think a minute. Is it so 
small a thing, after all? If the 
top of a talc can sticks, and is 
hard to open, it is a great incon- 
venience. If it opens only half- 
way, it is a positive nuisance, for 
you almost always use talc in a 
hurry, and you want it to flow 
quickly. When the top of a talc 
can sticks and is hard to close, 
you leave it open. This means 
the loss of much of the delicate 
fragrance.” 

The copy continues, 
the patent top, and 


boosting 
explaining 
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why, all things being equal othe. 
wise, the consumer should bur 
Williams’ because of the hinge 
top. 

Not only must a product 
good, these days, but it must k 
put up in a novel, new, helpfa 
convenient manner. 


New Accounts for Tracy-Pary 
Company 

The following advertising accounts 
have recently been placed in the hand 
of the Tracy-Parry Company, Ine,, of 
Philadelphia and New York: Stray, 
Royer & Strass, Inc., Baltimore, makes 
of “Nayvee Middiwear”; Henry Mail 
lard, Inc., New York, chocolate ai 
confections J. & J. Slater, New York, 
shoes; Elgin Silk Waist Company, 
Philadelphia, waists; Walker Brothers 
Company, Syracuse, Walker dishwash 
er; The Perma-Loc Manufacturin 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., autom 
bile supplies; Smith, Kline & French, 
Philadelphia, wholesale druggists; A 
H. Lyons & Co., Philadelphia, storage 
batteries, and Franklin D’Olier & ©, 
Philadelphia, cotton yarns. 


Herndon-Johnson Agency 
Formed at Fort Worth 


The Herndon-Johnson Advertising 
Company has been formed at For 
Worth, Texas, by E. Julian Herndon, 
resident and manager; Charles C 
ag Jr., vice-president and direc 
tor of the copy and art department, 
and J. P. Millican, secretary and tres 
urer. Mr. Herndon during the last tw 
years has been manager of national 
advertising for the Fort Worth Record. 
Mr. Johnson before entering the ava 
tion service of the army, had been with 
Cecil Barreto & Cecil, Inc., adverts 
ing agency, Richmond, Va. Mr. Mili 
can is the owner of the Millican Print 
ing Company, of Fort Worth. 


J. B. Fraser With Forbes 
Chocolate Co. 


J. B. Fraser has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Forbes Chocolate Company, Cleveland. 
Mr. Fraser for nearly two years 
charge of the merchandising of the 
Tabor Ice Cream Company, Clev 
and prior to joining the Forbes & 
ganization was acting as adver 
counselor for a pauiber of Cle 


advertisers. 


H. C. Teller Joins “Hardwatt 
Age” 

Hubert C. Teller has been appoinitl 
western editor, with offices at 
cago, of Hardware Age, New York. 

Mr. Teller was for two years dite 
tor of advertising and publicity for 
the Edwards & Chamberlin Hardwatt 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Should te Industrial Activity ts Intense 








the hinged 
orodur, fin the Latin American Countries 
it must be 
ew, helpful, 
ERNE LEROY HAVENS, as editor of 
racy Ingenieria Internacional, is still traveling 
: through Latin America in your interest. Here 
ing account are some excerpts from his latest report: 
in the hands 
any, Inc., of 
— Straus, _ “Antofagasta, Chile:—Intense construc- 
Henry ie tion activity is under way all along the 
hocolate and West coast from Northern Peru to Valpa- 
: New York, raiso. Over $200,000,000 has been set aside 
* Bree for the construction of water works, sew- 
er dishwas erage systems, garbage disposal plants, 
anufacturing paved streets, decent highways, railroads, 
“4 Freak port works and means of communica- 
ruggists; A CI0M. . co 
— ta “Industrial expansion has increased tre- 
4 mendously. Shoe factories, textile mills, 
machine shops, cement plants, and general 
A manufacturing establishments are being 
eed started in many places. . . , 
orth “Labor is scarce and unrestful; wages 
jt have increased 20 to 50 per cent; hours have 
. Herndon been reduced. This means a growing de- 
Charles (. mand for labor-saving machinery... . 
Fre. “The markets of South America are 
‘and treas greater than ever before and are growing 
the last two fast.” 
of national 
rth Record. J fhe . 
g the avis Through Ingenieria Internacional you can 
| been with 1g 9 P y 
,. advertis reach directly the engineers, contractors and 
Ms. oe higher executives in the industries involved in all 
h. this activity. They are the men who are directing 
Forbes the work and buying the necessary equipment. 
= They are the men to whom your sales message 
— should go. 
er of the é : : : 
Cleveland, Mr. Havens’ reports give a clear idea of Latin 


American engineering equipment markets,—their 
size and prospects. A few copies are available 
and will be sent upon request to those who are 
interested. 


16enieria Internacional 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
McGRAW-HILL CO., INC. TENTH AE eae 


London Chicago Cleveland Washington Buenos Aires Philadelphia San Francisco 
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A Type of * 
the Midwe,t Farmer - 


— Here is a man who doesn’t go on strike 
— He produces. - -_ 
— His father used to drive the team to 
town, over a rutty road, once every 
week or two. ~ 
— But those were the days before the 
renaissance of farm life. Our farmer 
motors to town every day or sowith his 
-~-—----it's a matter 

of minutes instead of hours-a pleasure 
instead of an irksome necessity. ~ 














— He and his family have preconceived 
notions of what they want to buy in 
town. They read the advertisements in 


“Che . 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBERS A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 
TOPEKA , KANSAS 


A medium, with 1,100,000 subscribers, 
reaching one in every three farm homes 
in the sixteen Capper states- the one-third 
of the United States which produces two- 
thirds of it's agricultural wealth ! 
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Easily cultivated 


OTE the y ropa web of interurban lines centering in Indianapols. 
out thi of 


Tear page and show it to the sales manager 


com- 
pany. He may not have realized what an easy market the - 


apolis Radius is to work. His salesmen can stay in Indi 


work in and out on the lines. This map only indicates the thirteen 


interurban and seventeen railroad divisions centering in 


Show him the A. B. C. statement of The News. You will then realize 
the wonderful sales opportunity there is for your product in 
the Indianapolis Radius if supported by advertising in 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office Gine Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Bidg. 
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USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 





San-T ox Selects Trade-Mark 
Which Permits Constant 
Addition to Line 


Wurse’s Head Linked Up with General Assortment of Drug Store 
Merchandise 


N advertising man and his 
wife were passing a suburban 
store one evening when the 

wile noticed in the window a 
large cut-out picturing a nurse’s 
face. Under the picture was a 
brief printed message to the ef- 
fect that that store was headquar- 
ts for the “famous San-Tox 
preparations.” 

“That’s the same nurse I saw 
in an advertisement in So-and-So 
Magazine,” she exclaimed, naming 
# woman’s journal of national 
girculation. “I wonder what it is 
that these San-Tox people sell, 
ayway ?” 

Similar questions doubtless have 
een asked by hundreds of others 
who have seen the face of the 
§an-Tox nurse in drug store win- 
dows and in advertising. Event- 
tally, they learned, as this woman 
did, that the San-Tox nurse is a 
trade-mark standing behind sev- 
etal score of toilet preparations 
and remedies. The national ad- 
vertising has said in various force- 
ful ways that the sign of the 
nurse could be seen only in drug 
stores that were selected because 
of their high standing. The indi- 
vidual drug stores were encour- 
aged to follow this up through 
making adequate window displays 
of the attractive trade-mark de- 


Thus was the San-Tox trade- 
mark—which is the property of 
the De Pree Company, of New 
York City and Holland, Mich.— 


put over. In this is seen a good 
example of wise selection and 
Proper advertising of a _ trade- 
Mark that is made arbitrarily to 
apply to certain things. 

Some manufacturers in putting 
out a line of goods try to get a 
trade-mark which is descriptive to 
sich an extent that it has real 
advertising value in itself. It is 
oly the occasional 


trade-mark 
41 


that can be so happily consti- 
tuted. And even if it is suffi- 
ciently descriptive to have inherent 
advertising value, that very qual- 
ity is likely to restrict its scope 
automatically. If the De Pree 
Company had a trade-mark that 
naturally could be associated with 
one or two of its products with- 
out the expenditure of advertising 
effort, it would have great diffi- 
culty in hooking up its hundred 
or so other products with the ad- 
vertising and selling advantages 
thus gained. 

Beyond the fact that the figure 
of a nurse naturally would sug- 
gest drug store specialties of some 
kind, there is nothing whatever 
about it specifically to indicate 
complexion powder, shaving prep- 
arations and other things of this 
nature. In other words, the nurse 
is’ practically valueless so far as 
selling power goes until the trade- 
mark has been sold through ad- 
vertising. When this comes about 
an advertising asset has been 
gained. “San-Tox” has been im- 
pressed upon people’s minds so 
strongly that they are going to 
be influenced by this trade-mark 
no matter on what article it may 
be used. 


PRESTIGE FOR LOCAL STORES INVOLVED 
WITH ADVERTISING 


The advertising creed of the 
De Pree Company can be summed 
up like this: Put the trade-mark 
across first without regard to par- 
ticular items, Advertise the trade- 
mark in such a widespread way 
that people will recognize it 
whether they see it in a news- 
paper, magazine, or in a drug store 
window. Work it along to a point 
where a drug store privileged to 
show the San-Tox sign has a 


~ clean-cut individuality with strong 


business-getting powers. This 
done, then go ahead and adver- 
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tise specific San-Tox products as 
such, 

The company believes it now 
has its trade-mark sold to an ex- 
tent that will justify it in going 
ahead with general advertising. 
On this basis the 1920 campaign 
is being planned. 


GENERAL LINE ADVANCED THROUGH 
SPECIFIC ADVERTISING 

This campaign, which will in- 
clude national mediums and local 
newspapers, takes three general 
Girections and is really three cam- 
paigns in one. It will take in or- 
ganized selling efforts in behalf 
of San-Tox shaving preparations, 
Enchantment talc and Pierrette 
complexion powder. But while 
special emphasis is placed on these 
three lines, the advertisements 
will be planned so as to make 
each of them “spell” San-Tox 
from a general standpoint. 

At the top of each advertise- 
ment, in prominent display, will 
be the words “San-Tox Prepara- 
tions of Toilet and Hygiene.” In 
this way the whole line is being 
advertised indirectly. Then in 
each instance the nurse trade- 
mark will be placed in close asso- 
ciation with the product advér- 
tised so that a mental picture of 
the nurse will be carried away in 
the mind of the reader. 

Another standard message in 
each advertisement is “Only San- 
Tox Druggists Specially Ap- 
pointed Because of Their High 
Standing Sell San-Tox- Prepara- 
tions. Look for This Sign of the 
Nurse.” The object of this is to 
inform the readers that not all 
druggists carry the preparations 
mentioned in the advertisement, 
but that to obtain the articles they 
should look for the store where 
the sign of the nurse is displayed. 

The shaving preparations are 
advertised under the general title 
of the San-Tox Shave. The com- 
pany sells three articles that can be 
used in shaving—shaving cream, 
shaving lotion and talcum powder. 
It groups these and puts out .a 
line of advertising designed to sell 
them as a group instead of singly. 
Page copy will be taken in pe- 
riodicals to acquaint the men of 
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the country with the advantage; 
of these preparations. 

The layouts in these advertig. 
ments are quite radical depart. 
ures from the usual. The conyep. 
tional figure of a man, a fag 
and a lather covered face is mis. 
ing. There are no_ expensi- 
bathroom fixtures in the illustn. 
tions and no luxurious bathrobe. 
It was decided that better adyer. 
tising results could be gained 
through leaving out pictures oj 
men registering pleasure in ther 
shaving, and in their places pu 
big color reproductions of the yw. 
rious San-Tox packages repr. 
sented in the shave. 

There can be no doubt tha 
San-Tox really is setting a worth 
while new style in the matter of 
layout in its shaving accessories 
advertisements. There may hk 
more room for question in th 
style of copy it employs, Th 
copy informs a man that though 
he may “be tough bearded asa 
Hercules” there is action and 
speed in his razor when this 
brand of shaving cream is on the 
job. He is told that after putting 
on a dash of the shaving lotion 
and a shake of the talcum powder 
he is “smiling and fresh as a daisy 
all the day long.” 

The advertising department, 
however, defends this copy on the 
basis that it is something that wil 
appeal to men and sell the prod- 
ucts. 

“Advertising experts may criti- 
cise this copy and call it some 
what exaggerated or far-fetched, 
said W. A. Diekema, advertising 
manager of the company. “But 
we are not addressing it to ad 
vertising experts. Of course we 
like to have the good opinion of 
these gentlemen. But after all 
what the advertising experts sa 
or think is not always the stand- 
ard on which one should plan pub 
licity copy. The effect on the cus- 
tomer is the thing to be consi 
ered, and we think results prove 
that we are right along this lm 

“The advertisements are prov 
ing extremely popular with the 
retail druggist. This is so becatst 
it helps him to sell, not only 
cream or a powder or a lotion, 
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hut a complete shave. We open 
the way for him te make a com- 
bination sale that puts ninety-five 
cents in the cash register instead 


€ advertig. 
cal 


he conven. of twenty-five cents. Not only 
= @ rater @ that but we open the way for the 
Ce 18 Ms BH le of a razor. Whenever an 
he fae sdvertising message is read by the 
bathrobe: man who spends part of every 


day in a barber shop because he 


re adver. dreads to shave himself, he gets 
ictal the idea that shaving may not be 
es in the such an awful operation after all, 
, and so becomes a prospect for a 
Of thee razor and a shaving brush. Our 
Of the ¥ & customers report that it is a com- 


yes repte- 


loubt that 
z a worth 
matter of 
LCCeSsories 


mon thing for a man to buy a 
razor when buying the San-Tox 
combination shave.” 

Flowers are the leading figures 
in the national advertising done in 
behalf of Enchantment talcum 


may bt @ powder. In the national mediums 
mn im the beautifully colored pages are ap- 
hy Te & searing featuring loads and loads 
‘ied ough BH of flowers. In none of this ad- 
pe pl yertising do you see the customary 


woman at her dressing table or 
the movie actress. You see a 
gorgeous array of flowers taking 
up about five-sixths of the page. 
In one corner by the ever-present 
nurse there is a small illustration 
of the talcum bottle. 


hen this 
is on the 
r putting 
ng lotion 
n powder 
aS a daisy 


partment, | WLUSTRATION IMPLIES REFINEMENT 
ry cn the If one is artistically inclined he 
that will # will recognize that the picture is 
he prod- B done in the style. of master paint- 
.. & fs of three centuries ago. It is 
ay crit: @ archaic in treatment and suggests 
it some @ tare antiques. This does not mean 
fetched’ B a great deal to most of us and is 
ea not the thing the advertisement 
‘ MH tries to convey. The average 
| to at BH woman will get from it the idea 
urse W' @ that Enchantment talcum powder 
inion of B is associated with beauty, fra- 
fter all, B prance, refinement and distinction. 
erts say “We are not advertising En- 
° = chantment talc to ourselves, or to 
nee you or your association of com- 
pede merce or your baseball league,” 
consi said Mr. Diekema. “We are ad- 
s vie vertising it to women. Women 
us a appreciate high- sounding poetic 
tt th prose in a thing of this kind. It 
beau will make them buy the thing that 
oa merertived 
lotion n the Pierrette complexion 


powder advertising the company 
Mtroduces two far-fetched comic 
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figures that will be known as Mlle. 
Pierrette and Monsieur Pierrot. 
These interesting figures will be 
presented midst a great variety of 
associations. The company has 
made such ambitious plans to 
give these figures nation-wide 
publicity that it sees no reason 
why they cannot become as well 
known as the Gold Dust Twins 
or the Old Dutch Cleanser woman. 
On the package dainty Mlle. Pier- 
rette is shown dressed in wide- 
spreading hoopskirts with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Monsieur 
is in a clown costume. Mad- 
emoiselle is dusting his face with 
Pierrette powder. This same il- 
lustration is emphasized in current 
page advertising copy. 

In Pierrette complexion powder 
the company has introduced a new 
selling idea. With each gross of 
the powder it sends a gross of 
samples packed in a unique folder 
duplicating the lithographed top 
of the Pierrette package. It sends 
also an attractive counter display 
and a velvet counter mat bearing 
in gold letters the words “San- 
Tox for Purity.” 

The originality of the package, 
backed up by the advertising, has 
caused the powder to sell readily. 


HOW DRUGGIST HELPS LOCALLY 


The newspaper part of the ad- 
vertising campaign is done by the 
local druggist himself with the 
co-operation of the company’s 
service department. In this, as 
well as in the national advertis- 
ing, the company has departed 
radically from the conventional. 

The average druggist, as every 
manufacturer knows, is not espe- 
cially strong when it comes to ad- 
vertising. His is likely to be the 
strictly professional viewpoint. If 
he advertises his store at all he 
advertises it as a whole. You 
don’t, as a general thing, see him 
buying space in newspapers to tell 
forth the selling points of any 
particular article or articles. 

This is because the druggist has 
not yet cultivated the advertising 
and selling instinct. He is right 
now in process of being trans- 
formed from a professional man 
into a merchant. We are refer- 
ring here, of course, to the aver- 
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age independent druggist and not 
to the large chains. The drug 
chains can show a lot of other 
people many interesting things 
about advertising. But, by the 
same token, the independent drug- 
gist has yet much to learn. He 
is learning rapidly, at that. And 
high-class service work like that 
put out by the De Pree Company 
is going to help him materially in 
the learning process. 

At intervals each San-Tox 
druggist gets a sheet of adver- 
tising matter containing twenty or 
more advertisements. He is sup- 
plied standard designs for the tops 
and bottoms of the advertisements 
in one, two and three column 
sizes. These are given him with- 
out charge, and with them he can 
use the prepared copy and adver- 
tise any one of the large number 
of San-Tox preparations which he 
has in stock. 

It is not difficult to induce the 
druggist to use these cuts and this 
specially prepared copy. He is 
given to understand that, as the 
exclusive agent ‘for the prepara- 
tions, it is necessary that he estab- 
lish his identity as such or else he 
will lose many sales. He is told that 
by running the advertisements 
in his local newspaper, using 
the nurse cut in every one and 
having the nurse also in his win- 
dows at all times, he is getting 
strong publicity for his agency. 
As such he will bring business to 
his store in general lines as well 
as those he advertises directly. 

One of the conditions under 
which a druggist is given the 
agency is a clean-cut agreement 
on his part to co-operate to the 
limit in an advertising way. He 
can afford to do this and to pay 
out money for advertising the 
products because he and he alone 
is the only dealer in his town or 
vicinity who is going to benefit 
from San-Tox sales. His agency 
is exclusive. 

The De Pree Company’s idea in 
all this advertising, both national 
and local, is to give to the indi- 
vidual drug store a degree of ad- 
vertising prestige that will make 
the agency a privilege to be eager- 
ly sought after. 
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This is an ambitious pm 

gramme, but it shows every jp. 

dication of going over. 

It was only four or five yeas 
ago that the company began mak 
ing its preparations in a mode 
way in a retail drug store in Ho. 
land, Mich. It did so well locally 
that the decision was made 
branch out. Advertising and sell. 
ing offices were moved to Chi 
when the company started upop 
the interesting process of putting 
its products over in a nation 
way. It evidently feared that th 
drug trade of the country would 
not regard it possible for any 
good thing to come out of Ho 
land. Now they have gone back 
to Holland, passing up Chicago 
entirely. 

It does not make much differ 
ence where a thing is made a 
long as the trade knows about it 
and knows that it is good. Ho 
land, Mich. may be no great 
shakes as a town, but it certainly 
has within its limits a very much 
alive drug specialty concern that 
is making itself felt in all parts 
of the country. 


Death of Joseph Hays, of 
Monotype Company 

Joseph Hays, manager of the type 
graphic and advertising departments of 
the Lanston Monotype Company, Phile 
delphia, died on May 18, aged fifty-four 
years. Before he became associated 
with the Monotype company, in 1907, 
he had been active in the movement 
among printers to_ improve conditions 
in the industry. He had been sect 
tary of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
in Boston and _ secretary-manager @ 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia. He 
co-operated in the formation of the 
basis upon which the standard cost fint 
ing system for printers was built, 


Charles Proner Will Join 
Hirschberg 


Charles Proner, who has been for 
two years with the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York, will join the stall 


of Charles Austin Hirschberg, Ine, 
New York, advertising counselors, @ 
June 1. Before joining the Wales agent}, 
Mr. Proner was advertising manager # 
the Smith & Hemenway Company, Ine, 
New York, manufacturer of “Red 
Devil” mechanics’ tools, which positie® 
he held for four years. He was. a 
sent from the Wales agency for 3 
period of a year, serving in France 
with the American expeditionary forces, 
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A circulation is no larger than 
its-value is to you 


First in Financial Advertising 
in Chicago’s Evening Field 


For the first four months of 1920, The Chicago Evening Post 
carried a total of 342,637 agate lines of Financial Advertising, 
exceeding the total of its nearest evening competitor by 
42,987 lines. 


During this four-month period the total Financial Advertising 
linage of The Chicago Evening Post was exceeded by but one 
Chicago newspaper, and that a seven-day newspaper. 


During the year 1919 The Chicago Evening Post carried a 
total of 833,813 agate lines of Financial Advertising, exceed- 
ing the total of its nearest evening competitor by 68,000 lines. 


During this period the total Financial Advertising linage of 
The Chicago Evening Post was exceeded by but one Chicago 
newspaper, and that a seven-day newspaper. 


Those who have to do with finance in the City of Chicago 
know the value of The Post’s financial news; those who have 
to do with Financial Advertising in the City of Chicago use 
first and always the advertising columns of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative— 

John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Denver Times Rocky Mountain News 


























Strouse and Bros., Inc. 
Interior View 


Henry Sonneborn 


and Co. 


National 
Advert ising 


T the Indianapolis convention of the Associated Adve 
A tising Clubs of the World, the Newspaper Departmental 
will hold “open” sessions this year. The meeting on 
Tuesday, June 8th, will be devoted to the vital subject of 
“Nationalization Through Newspapers,” discussed from the 
view-point of the manufacturer, jobber, retailer, advertising 
agent and newspaper. 


Too few manufacturers think of newspapers in terms of national adver 
tising—a high tribute, more than anything else, to the sal 
employed by other forms of advertising, particularly periodical adverts 
ing, whose representatives have gotten the terms “National Advertising” 
and “Magazine Advertising” to have almost universal acceptance # 
synonymous. 

But NEWSPAPER advertising is NATIONAL!—AMAZINGLY, 
CONSTRUCTIVELY, PRODUCTIVELY NATIONAL! What 
form of advertising, for instance, offers greater flexibility in its scope 
than the newspaper? Schedules for newspapers can be released by wire— 
no physical requirements forcing that they be made up weeks or months 
in advance. Likewise by wire, as trade conditions change, schedules may 
be shifted, varied or cut out. It is even possible to take advantage of 
weather conditions, North, East, South or West. In addition to this, 
the entire appropriation can be thrown into a single section of the 
country, accessible, for example, via motor truck in time of strike. Then, 
too, there are always the advantages of varying the pressure in specific 
territories more or less suited to your proposition,—of insensifying Fa 
advertising in centers where, alee, a greater production could ab 


sorbed—and of intensively working one territory at a time, co-ordi 
sales with advertising. 
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L. Greif and Bros. 
Interior View Schloss Bros. 
and Co, 


If only the newspaper men themselves leave the convention imbued 
with the thought that newspapers are most truly national of all forms 
of advertising, and, on the strength of such conviction, present to the 
rers in their own towns upon their return home, the amazin 
constructiveness and productiveness of a national campai re 
the newspapers, it will not be long before the possibilities of this strategic 
form of advertising will be universally recognized, and the newspapers 
wed almost universally as the GREAT national medium. | 


Here in Baltimore, do our own big clothing manufacturers, four of 
whose plants are featured above, know that newspapers are national to 
such an extent that 5,600,000 circulation through the leading newspaper 
of the leading city of every state in the Union, and all cities of over 
100,000 po x = ay for example—circulation of the kind and scope that 
the BALTIMORE NEWS offers—can be bought on 10,000 line con- 
tracts at only a fraction over $10 a line? And do these manufacturers 
know that in the Northeastern States alone, more than 2,000,000 cir- 
ailation is purchasable through the same type of papers and cities at a 
tate of little more than $3.00 per line? 

When you compare these rates for these circulations with the cost 

of periodical circulation, figuring the rate of one weekly with a sale 

around 2,000,000, as a standard, the nationalization possible through 

newspapers, and its relatively low cost, becomes instantly apparent. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
AN A. CARROLL EB. LUTZ 
—- Fi a 1 enk Bide. 
fete Building A g irst Nat Ban Bidg 


Advertising Manager 
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IN THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Sunday 
COURANT 


ONLY SUNDAY PAPER 
IN HARTFORD— 


COVERS THE FIELD 
THOROUGHLY 





Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
REPRESENTA TIVES 
World Bldg Tribune Bldg - 

Neus York Chicago. 














aks and Valleys in Advertising 
and Sales 


Much Is Spasmodic Advertising to Blame for Spasmodic Business? 


By Roy Dickinson 


[* the old days of advertising 
Many a great success was built 
@ primarily by continuity. When 
[say “old days of advertising” I 
go back a good way, farther even 
tan the memory of the oldest 
wpy writer—to the time when 
(arthage was destroyed by the 
gmsistent and continuous repeti- 
tion of a slogan, not-by big space 
gasmodically used. 
There was nothing very entranc- 
img or gripping about the consis- 
tit, year in and year out adver- 
ting of Dr. Pierce’s Medical Dis- 
very or some of the famous 
patent medicine successes of the 
od days. In those days also, 
mebably seventy-five out of a 
mndred successful adveftisers 
fe built up, not through clever 
not through tremendous, 
lay, but through consistency, con- 
inuity and everlasting plugging. 
Advertising history is silent up- 
om with what individual advertiser, 
oat just what particular period 
development, the sound old 
tice of continuity was ex- 
inged for another, newer, prac- 
®% Somewhere around six or 
wen years ago lots of adver- 
tts started to shelve the sound 
idoctrine for a newer idea. It 
med to be based upon the slo- 
. Whenever you appear, be a 


To continue a simile stolen 
mm the theatrical profession, it 
as if James, the butler, who 

a mighty good opportunity to 
himself a real actor by play- 

@ continuously, and to the best 
his ability, his modest part in 
play, would refuse to go on 
Stage at all unless in every 
and every act he could be a 

fF and dominate the perfor- 
ft A very great number of 
ational advertisers gave up the 
ididea of continujty in favor of 
dominating plan. 


A mass at- 
49 


tack in great force took the place 
of the old idea of keeping con- 
tinually at it, and continuity was 
passed over in favor of power, 
seized quickly by- spasmodic 
splurges. 

Big, dominating space in the 
spring and again in the fall 
gradually took the place in many 
lines of advertising of the old- 
fashioned continual year in and 
year out plugging. It may be per- 
fectly true that many successes 
were made by this method, and 
yet a list of the leading adver- 
tisers of the country would prob- 
ably show that the great majority 
of those who occupy a dominant 
position in their field secured that 
position in the industry by con- 
-tinual year-round advertising. 
Production, sales charts and the 
well-known graph line may be as 
old as Archimedes, but within the 
last few years they have been get- 
ting more and more into general 
use in industries which before 
rather looked down upon them. 


WRONG ECONOMY, AND 
UNNECESSARY 


As publishers came to keep these 
charts in reference to their volume 
of advertising, and as they com- 
pared them with the manufac- 
turers’ charts on production and 
sales, it was gradually seen that 
there were many points of simi- 
larity between them. As the labor 
problem brought about a closer 
comparison of the charts with the 
idea of: finding out points of 
similarity, it was discovered that 
there were two big peaks in ad- 
vertising as there were in almost 
every other field, in the spring and 
the fall, and lots of valleys in be- 
tween. 

At the same time the peak load 
in labor and other essentials had 
to be carried by the publishers 
and by the manufacturers during 
the whole year. The printer or 
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the publisher found that it was 
not easy for him to lay off a 
great number of employees in the 
dull season, or the valleys on the 
chart, and get the same people 
back in a smooth-running organi- 
zation in time to take up the peak 
load in the spring and fall. A 
publisher often had to change his 
whole organization from a valley 
to a peak ‘load basis within a 
week! Those manufacturers who 
had decided to abandon the old 
idea of continuity in favor of the 
spring and fall campaign were 
also found to be in the position 
of men who are accentuating their 
own difficulties in many cases. 
Nature herself for a good many 
years has had the unfortunate 
habit of having peaks in the 
spring and fall season, and it 
would appear that nature cannot 
change as easily as manufacturers. 

There are three big essentials at 
the bottom of national business: 
1. Labor. 2. Transportation. 3. 
Finance. There are heavy calls 
on labor, transportation and 
finance during nature’s peak sea- 
sons, in the spring and fall. The 
crops must be planted, machinery 
be bought and labor hired in the 
planting and again in the har- 
vesting season. Thus climate pro- 
vides the peaks in nature. But 
many industries, which outside of 
those dependent on style alone 
have no particular climatic rea- 
sons for doing all their advertis- 
ing in the spring and fall, have 
piled their advertising in at* the 
same time when nature herself de- 
mands most of the fundamentals 
of industry. As spasmodic effort 
thus helped to build the peaks 
higher, the sales season was con- 
tracted; in clothing, for example, 
bargains were put on the retailers’ 
shelves by the Fourth of July, as 
then there was more sales pres- 
sure to move goods quickly, wider 
gaps were left because of too 
much volume within a_ short 
period. 

Moreover thoughts about adver- 
tising were changing at the same 
time in its development. It be- 
came a proved fact that advertis- 
ing is far more than the mere 
force to put behind a bunch of 
merchandise to move it at a cer- 
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tain time. It became evident, api 
it was proved by consistent long. 
time advertisers that the force oj 
advertising could put a man at th 
top of his line in the industry, 
Good will and institutional adyer. 
tising came in for more attention, 
It can be demonstrated that ip 
almost every industry the place 
of leadership have been obtaing 
through some form of consistent 
advertising. A list of fifty lead. 
ing advertisers compiled from 
thirty-six publications, most of 
them leaders in their fields, shows 
that places of leadership are s. 
cured by the old standby, all-year. 
round consistent advertising. 


A RETURN TO FORMER PRINCIPLES 


Continuity was the original prin- 
ciple of advertising, and apparently 
the leading advertisers have bem 
getting back to it. Instead of 
concentrating all the force of a 
vertising to move a big bunch of 
merchandise at peak seasons of 
the year, thus putting an extra 
strain upon labor, transportation 
and finance, firms that obtained a 
place of leadership through con- 
sistent advertising got preferential 
markets in all three of thes 
fundamentals. Printers’ INK has 
had occasion in the past to com- 
ment upon the fact that in a tight 
stringency of transportation the 
trade-marked cases of big national 
advertisers -seem automatically to 
get better service. The same thing 
is true in labor. A man would far 
rather work in a concern or i 
dustry where he is sure of cor 
tinuous year-round employment 
instead of getting higher wages 
and shorter hours for a short 
period of the year and then be 
laid off for an indefinite period 
A leader in the industry is better 
off than a trailer when more capr 
tal is needed. ; 

Consistent year-round adverts 
ing can undoubtedly help m 
stabilizing production, and at th 
same time stabilizing employment 
of labor. “In the iron and sted 
industry,” for instance, as William 
R. Bassett pointed out in PRINTERS 
Ink, “forty per cent of the 
invested is idle all of the time. liv 
utilize all of our coal resources 10 
the utmost, we could get all of th 
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coal we need by eliminating almost 
W per cent of our mines and 80 
ger cent of our miners, whose 
productive capacity could then be 
put into other branches of in- 
dustry or agriculture.” 

Proper use of consistent adver- 
ising with modern marketing 


methods in the iron and steel in-. 


dustry would make possible the 
full and complete use of the full 
capacity of these industries, and 
an increased production of com- 
modities at lower cost. Periodic 
depressions follow periodic peaks. 
Spasmodic efforts bring spas- 
modic results. 

All manufacturers depend upon 
the use of machinery made of iron 
and steel and industries depend 
upon coal for productive capacity. 
Ide days are more dangerous to 
industry and cause more trouble 
in the labor market, as a rule, than 
low pay or poor living conditions. 
A fair living wage and steady em- 
ployment are more important to 
the average worker than most of 
the so-called welfare work and 
the semi-charitable things which 
manufacturers do. 

Fear is one of the great funda- 
mental facts in life and fear of 
memployment is one of the things 
which holds down productive ca- 
pacity and restricts production. 
labor knows instinctively that the 
way business has been done in the 
past is to begin producing, and 
if demand increases, to increase 
prices. Both production and prices 

on increasing and credit is 
stretched until something breaks. 
Then the plant shuts down and 
the worker finds, instead of plenty 
of work with a fat pay envelope, 
there is no work and no pay en- 
velope. In a fundamental way the 
worker reasons along the same 
lines upon which many of our in- 
dustries are conducted. Because 
there is plenty of evidence to prove 

t, many business depressions 
are caused by the lack of modern 
methods of marketing. If iron, 
steel and coal, for example, did 
tot vary more in price than the 
tetail price of chewing gum or 
tom flakes, the cost of living 
= not be so high as it is to- 
y. 
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Basic industries need consistent 
year-round advertising and mod- 
ern marketing methods. Is it not 
just as true that the advertising 
business and manufacturers as a 
whole need fewer peaks and val- 
leys in their sales and production 
charts and more straight lines? 
Cannot it also be said with equal 
truth that the way to secure a 
straight production line is through 
year-round consistent advertising, 
rather than a tremendous boom 
in advertising at certain periods 
of the year, when labor, trans- 
portation and finance are already 
overcrowded by the demands 
made upon them by nature? 

Electric power plants, the tele- 
phone companies and many others 
found that real advertising and 
selling instead of simply allowing 
users to buy whenever they felt 
like it would enable them to sell 
current or service every hour of 
the twenty-four instead of just a 
few hours during the day. 

Some day one of the great ser- 
vices of advertising will be to 
persuade the basic industries— 
iron, coal and steel—to use mod- 
ern marketing and advertising 
methods to regulate their demands 
by means of advertising so that 
both production and prices can be 
maintained uniform. If adver- 
tising is ever to perform this great 
service for the American people, 
it should, in the first place, put its 
own house in order, and cut out the 
peaks and valleys by urging the 
old, half-forgotten virtue of con- 
sistency, instead of cleverness, 
continuity instead of domination. 

The extension of the use of ad- 
vertising in an intelligent manner 
to our basic, as well as ali our 
industries, should be one of the 
developments of the future. Is it 


not true that the leaders in 
their field have built _ their 
leadership through consistent, 


straightforward, year-round ad- 
vertising rather than by piling up 
the peaks at certain seasons of the 
year? If this is true, is it not 
a good time to preach continuity 
in advertising for the sake of 
business as a whole, as well as 
the advertising business in par- 
ticular? 
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Newspapers Requested to Limit 
Paper Demands 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, through its Conservation 
Resolution Committee, has sent letters 
to all members requesting that each 
publisher use no more newsprint paper 
during the remainder of 1920 than was 
used in the publication of his news- 
paper during the period May 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1919. 

“If the majority of the daily news- 
papers,” the letter reads, “will agree 
and bind themselves for the remainder 
of the year, from May Ist to Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1920, not to consume any 
more print paper than their publications 
consumed during the same period of 
the preceding year from May Ist to 
December 3ist, 1919, there should be 
sufficient paper to supply the needs of 
all the newspapers, large and small, the 
present outrageous spot market prices 
should be wiped out and the small 
publishers be able to secure newsprint 
at prices more nearly those paid for 
contract tonnage and thereby saved 
from impending disaster.” 

The publisher is requested to pledge 
that he will follow the appeal made in 
the letter, an appeal which “is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the newsprint 
resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Newspaper Publishers held at New 
York.” 

The letter also requests the publish- 
ers to inform the association of the 
total amount of newsprint tonnage cov- 
ered by contract for 1919, the total 
amount for 1920, and a statement show- 
ing the amount used each month during 
the period May I to December 31, 1919. 


W. A. McDermid Leaves The 
Mennen Co. 


W. A. McDermid, for the past six 
ears sales and advertising manager of 
he Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
has resigned, effective June 1, and after 
a brief vacation. will leave for Europe 
on a business trip. On his return he 
will announce his new connection in the 
drug specialties field and the address of 
the New York office of the company. 


Stump Puller Manufacturer 
Appoints Agency 

The advertising agency of Matteson, 
Fogarty, Jordan Co., of Chicago, has 
secured the account of the A. J. Kirstin 
Company, of Escanaba, Mich., manu- 
facturer of stump pullers. An extension 
in this firm’s advertising activities is 
contemplated. 


Represents Curtis Publishing 
Company 

H. J. Eustace has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., with headquarters 
at San Francisco. Mr. Eustace for- 
merly was a professor in the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 
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Print Paper Tax Proposed 


An excise tax on print Paper to coy. 
tail consumption will be one of the 
recommendations of the Senate many. 
facturers sub-committee investigating the 
print paper shortage. A bill for thy 
purpose is being drawn by the comm. 
tee, assisted by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. The amount of the tax and 
other details remain to be worked oy 

Amendment of postal regulations 4 
permit small quantities of print paper 
to be shipped to any part of the country 
at a flat rate of one cent a pound aly 
will be recommended. The present may 
imum weight of seventy pounds woulj 
be retained. 


Trade Organization Dues My 
Be Deducted 


A definite ruling has been recent 
made by the Government permitting th 
deduction from gross income of due 
paid to trade organizations. Until ths 
ruling had been made the Departmen 
of Internal Revenue had left to th 
discretion of local collectors the d 
termination as to whether or not trak 
organizations were predominantly trad 
or social in character. 


W. L. Schaeffer Heads Pitts 
burgh Club 


W. L. Schaeffer, of the National Tuk 
Company, has been elected president o 
the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. Other 
officers chosen are: F. P. Damon, 
Joseph Horne Company, vice-president 

im. G. Evans, Harris Pump and Sw 
ply Company, secretary, and C. A 

iddell, Chatfield & Woods Company 
treasurer. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company Ap 
points Wible 


Elmer T. Wible has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Pittsburg 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was formerly with the Albert P. Hil 
Company, Pittsburgh, and the Mitchel 
Advertising agency, Minneapolis, Min 


H. B. Ridge, Advertising Mar- 
ager, “Cine-Mundial” 

H. B. Ridge, recently a member d 

the advertising department of Exper 

American Industries, New York, has be 

come national advertising director # 

Cine-Mundial, a publication of the Cit 
mers Publishing Company, New Y 


Motor-Car Account for Rar 
dall Agency 

The Sheridan Motor Car Compath 
Muncie, Ind., has placed its advertisim 
account with the Fred M. Randall Ge 
pany, Detroit. National publicatios 
and metropolitan dailies are to be 
in the campaign. 
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—give us this day our daily JOB 


Can municipal, state, or federal funds 
be spent to better advantage than in 
campaigns to stabilize the business of 
the nation? 


Can we develop a business policy which 
can cope with living problems? 


For such a message the Newspaper is the 
only constant, common meeting ground 
of all classes, professions, interests, the 
rich and the poor. 


What the daily Newspaper has accom- 
plished for the sale of merchandise, the 
raising of war funds, the Newspaper can 
accomplish for our national business life. 
Sectionally or nationally, over night or 
for an extended period, this potent, 
primary medium is available. 


The Newspaper is the medium not only 
to bring the man and the job together, 
but to make them stay together, to mini- 
mize labor troubles through steady, 
planned, paid publicity for both workers 
and employers, to “sell” municipal, state, 
and federal administrative policies 
through consistent, honest, local, paid 
campaigns every week, every year. 


Newspaper advertising is at once a 
stimulating and stabilizing force. With 
conspicuous success it has been used to 
sell merchandise. When will it be used 
consistently to produce permanent, eco- 
nomic progress? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


San Francisco 
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FARM LIFE 
ms ‘ iq ml is not a woman's 
We NM) [: 





h, publication, but 
as a general 
publication coy- 
ering the inter 
ests of all those 
who live and 

“ make their liv. 

ing onthe farms, 

devotes a due share of attention to the 
farmer’s wife. 








It helps her in matters of dress, in equip- 
ping the farm home, in developing those 
diversions that keep her children happy 
and healthy and satisfied. 


During the past six months FARM 
LIFE sold patterns to farmers’ wives as 
follows: Oct. 4645, Nov. 4331, Dec. 224, 


Jan. 2847, Feb. 5636, March 7061, a total §! 
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LIFE § of 26,764 for the six months. Thousands 
man’s f wrote asking for advice on questions 
n, but § related to dressmaking, and other mat- 















‘eral & ters of domestic interest. 


ncoy F And at the same time the masculine 
inte § branch of the great number of families 
those f served by FARM LIFE made greater 
and § demands for advice and help. 


i. FARM LIFE is an ideal publi- 
the cation for soap, toilet articles, 


household equipment and every- 
thing else that women in com- 
]uip- fortable circumstances buy. 


hose} FARM LIFE is the most national of 

APPY § national farm papers, with 650,000 sub- 

scribers evenly distributed in every agri- 

cultural section of the country. 

THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Nw York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 
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It was 
Saturday morning, too! 


Talk about constructive selling! 
Here’s a case in point. We read 
on a certain Friday of a new 
venture planned by one of the 
big transportation companies. 
Our man walked into their office 
the next morning with a sug- 
gestion for a booklet. He came 
away with instructions to go 
ahead, and with an idea from 
them which has since led to the 
printing of another book. Both 


are now in progress. 


The customer supplied the chief 
essential—the signature on the 
d.1.—but every other detail, 
from writing the text to final 
distribution, is our handiwork. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 


COTTE TEES UT TOME 
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Thompson Defends His Bill to Tax 
Advertising 


Representative in Printed Speech Says It Was Introduced as “a Sug- 
gestive Measure” 


HARLES J. THOMPSON, 

Representative from Ohio, 
has had printed, and is now cir- 
culating, copies of his speech 
made in the House on April 22 
in support of his bill proposing a 
fax on advertising. This bill, 
known as H. R. 12976, was pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK of March 
1& It would tax advertisers 10 
per cent on space purchased in 
periodicals having second-class 
mailing privileges and a circula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 15 per 
cent on advertising not circulated 
through the mails but using paper 
or cardboard. 

Mr. Thompson in his speech 
telates how he came to frame the 
bill, through a realization “that 
Congress would have to tap new 
sources of revenue if the soldiers 
of the World War are to receive 
additional compensation by an act 
of Congress.” The provision of 
his bill aimed at publications hav- 
ing 5,000 or more circulation was 
intended, he asserts, “to protect 
the rural press anu open the. way 
for a larger volume of remunera- 
tive ‘foreign’ advertising to seek 
their columns.” 

His measure drew fire, remarks 
Representative Thompson, who 
goes on to say: 

“Printers’ INK, a splendid ad- 
yertising journal of New York, 
sent its representative to the cor- 
Midors of the Capitol; and, in its 
issue of March 18, 1920, devoted 
several pages to H. R. 12976, quot- 
ing freely from .members old in 
legislative experience, some of 
whom evidently did not take 
kindly to.the purport of the bill. 
The bill was introduced as a sug- 
gestive measure to guide the com- 
mittee as to ways and means to 
Conserve the use of .paper, cut 
down the deficit in second-class 
mail receipts, and possibly curtail 
&xtravagant investments in adver- 
lising space purchased by those 


Who might have it in mind to use 
5 


advertising as a means to avoid 
the payment of excess-profit taxes. 

“Moreover, since it seems that 
many are grabbing money and in- 
different to natural interests, there 
would seem to be no reason why 
the ex-service man who served 
his country should keep his hands 
out of the game, especially if a 
way could be provided to raise 
the money without too great a 
burden on the people. The pur- 
chase of advertising space is a 
sale, and why should it be ex- 
empted so long as it is now pro- 
posed to tax other sales through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land? Many classes are thunder- 
ing at the doors of Congress for 
raises in wages in the form of 
the $240 bonus bills, carrying 
$35,000,000 ; good-roads appropria- 
tions, carrying $78,000,000; addi- 
tional pension bills for soldiers of 
the war of 1861 and 1898, re- 
quiring $87,500,000; and _ right- 
eously, better salaries for school 
teachers. 

And so it goes. 

“The idea seems to be that the 
Federal Government can pick the 
money to do all these things out 
of the air. Many seem not to 
realize that the people support the 
Government and not the Govern- 
ment the people. The big adver- 
tiser, it is to be hoped, is not un- 
willing to shoulder his part of 
the burden. Congress constantly 
receives a flood of objections 
whenever any powerful interests 
find that there is a likelihood of 
their domain of activities being 
called upon to pay, and the Con- 
gress is constantly being impor- 
tuned by interests that want it to 
do the things that if it does do 
the people themselves must pay 
for in cash.” 

Mr. Thompson then makes a 
survey of the advertising indus- 
try as ranking seventh in the 
country, declaring that the annual 
revenue accruing to publishers 
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from advertising is estimated at 
a billion dollars. 

The divisions of advertising he 
outlines as follows: 

“Retail advertising, embracing 
the announcements of merchants, 
large and small, in their own 
communities, 

“General advertising is found 
chiefly in magazines and reviews 
and in daily newspapers. Street 
cars, billboards and bulletins are 
employed as accessories. 

“Mail-order advertising is found 
in the magazines, the farm and 
religious press, the newspapers, 
and in a class of cheaply printed 
periodicals known as ‘mail jour- 
nals,’ having enormous circulation 
among people on farms and in 
villages who are not reached by 
more costly magazines and news- 
papers. 

“Agricultural advertising is sim- 
ilar to the mail-order advertising 
and appears chiefly in farm pe- 
riodicals, and exploits machinery, 
fertilizers, farm animals, stock 
foods, building materials and 
farm supplies. 

“Trade-journal advertising ap- 
pears in the numerous special 
publications devoted to manufac- 
ing, retail and wholesale, com- 
merce, finance, medicines and the 
professions, mining, transporta- 
tion, and so forth. 

“Periodical advertising includes 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, 
trade, denominational, and farm 
publications, periodicals printed in 
foreign- languages, theatre and 
concert programmes, and other 
publications, of which there are 
not less than 23,000 of all kinds. 
In 1914, the year prior to the 
World War, the output of print- 
ing and publishing in this country 
was valued at $810,000,000, of 
which it was estimated that fully 
$255,000,000 represented revenue 
from advertisements and period- 
icals. 

“Advertising in periodicals then 
exceeded receipts over subscrip- 
tions by $90,000,000. Advertising 
revenues of some of our great 
publications run into millions of 
dollars yearly.” 

H. R. 12976 is described by its 
author as relating: 
“(a) To the effect of exces- 
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sive advertising upon print 
shortage. ee 

“(b) To the $72,000,000 annual 
loss to the Government in trans. 
portation of second-class mail, 

“(c) To advertising as an y. 
tapped reservoir from which th 
public debt and expenses of th: 
Government might be, in part, te. 
duced.” 

After citing documents at great 
length to prove the increasing 
shortage of paper, Mr. Thompsm 
quotes a colleague, Representative 
E. D. Ricketts, to the effect tha 
this shortage is due to “a pape 
trust.” “If there is a paper trust,” 
asks Mr. Thompson, “might there 
not be also an advertising trust?’ 

Opponents of the Thompson 
bill are dealt with in this lap. 
guage: 

“Advertisers opposing the 
Thompson bill to tax advertising 
say it will not reduce space used 
in advertising and thus automati- 
cally conserve paper. If this is 
true, they must have other re:- 
sons for opposing it. Is it hk 
cause they do not wish their 
great business to help pay th 
burdens of the war debt and a 
sist the liquidation of the mighty 
obligations to the soldiers of all 
wars, which the Nation is now 
seeking to liquidate? 

“The power to tax is the power 
to dissipate and even the power 
to destroy. A mild tax on at- 
vertising, say 10 per cent, would 
have a tendency to teach adver- 
tisers to tell their stories in less 
space and thus conserve the use 
of paper and curtail the enormous 
waste now quite-evident and ad- 
mitted. Why should not the Gov- 
ernment use its taxing power 10 
endeavor to prevent needless waste 
qf precious raw materials? Are 
we not the most wasteful and 
extravagant nation on the face o 
the earth? And should we not 
have some of the millions in rer 
enue that such a tax would pro 
duce directly and save the people's 
money indirectly by cutting dows 
the enormous losses sustained by 
the Post Office Department ™ 
carrying advertising through the 
mails at second-class rates?” _ 

Mr. Thompson defends his bil 
as “a suggestive measure.” He 
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1600 BROADWAY 
Studios: Universal City, Cal. 
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TheCapitol Theatre 


IFTY-THREE hundred people saw the *Uni- 

versal Industrial “Ship by Truck—For Short 
Hauls” at the Capitol Theatre, New. York City, 
on May 15th. 


This showing was the finale to the “Ship by 
Truck—Good Roads” week during which this 
same *Universal Industrial was booked 1200 times 
in the best theatres from the Atlantic Coast to as 
far west as Kansas City. 


This *Universal Industrial has brought to the 
American Public, and the business man in par- 
ticular, a realization of Motor Truck shipping pos- 
sibilities. This film message was read by over 
three and one-half million people. 


Your.story can be told effectively by *Universal 
Industrials. Look into the matter. 


*UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIALS—a medium for distribut- 
ing products, educating workmen in plant practice, improv- 
ing sales methods, diminishing labor troubles and visualiz- 
ing efficiency campaigns. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


Cart LAEMMLE, President 
Harry Levey, Manager Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in 


NEW YORK CITY 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


the Universe 
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remarks that “it may or may not 
be just the thing to correct the 
paper shortage.” He assails ad- 
vertising as now conducted as 
“wasteful, extravagant and an in- 
direct loss to the Government.” 
He concludes as follows: 

“Congress is being criticized for 
not taking care of this, that, or 
the other wrong, including the 
scarcity of paper. The people are 
even cursing and damning mem- 
bers and departments of Govern- 
ment for presuming to use print- 
paper in disseminating knowledge, 
while the advertiser profiteers and 
howls when it is suggested that 
he be taxed for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. The country is up- 
side down and beside itself. There 
is a tremendous state of unrest. 
Everybody is against that which 
is and wishes to set up that which 
is not. Big advertising continues 
to profiteer with impudence and 
imprudence while there is a ten- 
dency to mobocracy and revolu- 
tion throughout the land. 

“My bill to tax advertising, in- 
troduced as a suggestive measure, 
may or may not be just the thing 
to correct the paper shortage; but 
it is the best thing I have yet 
seen introduced in Congress by 
any member. It is constructive. 
It is an effort to do something, 
and it is better to do something 
once in a while, though critics 
may say you are wrong, than to 
sit idly down to do nothing for 
fear you may make a mistake or 
prove to be ridiculous in the eyes 
of meticulous meddlers. 

“T have sought to point out that 
advertising as now conducted in 
America is wasteful, extravagant, 
and an indirect loss to the Gov- 
ernment from several angles. 
Why not tax it for the revenue 
it will produce rather than tax 
the necessaries of life—the clothes 
you wear, the food you eat, the 
refreshments your wife and chil- 
dren take? It is a pitiless and 
pusillanimous sight, a great Gov- 
ernment taking pennies from little 
children at the ice-cream parlors 
and soda fountains throughout the 
land, while big advertisers and 
big interests are in some in- 
stances escaping excess-profits 
taxes through advertising invest- 
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ments. Advertising is profiteer. 
ing and glutting itself with a ega- 
sumption of paper. The supply 
of spruce wood for paper pulp 
stands to be exhausted in legs 
than seventeen years at the rate 
it is being riotously and greedily 
wasted. A mild tax on ad vertis- 
eing, such as is proposed in the 
Thompson bill 12976, would haye 
a tendency to put on the brakes, 
A mild tax such as proposed in 
H. R. 12976 would have a ten- 
dency to nurture, protect and con- 
serve the country press of the 
land and prevent it from being 
driven out of business. And ad- 
vertising would be made to pay 
its share toward the maintenance 
of the Government and the dis- 
charge of the expenses of the 
World War, which will probably 
aggregate, when all deficiencies 
are finally reported in to Con- 
gress, the tremendously enormons 
sum of approximately $61,500,000- 
000, which includes $10,000,00)- 
000 with accrued interest loaned 
to our allies.” 


W. J. Munro With Brooke, 


Smith & French 


Walter J. Munro has been made 
manager of the merchandising depart 
ment of the Brooke, Smith & French 
Company, Detroit. Mr. Munro joined 
this agency after several years’ asso 
ciation with the Green, Fulton, Cun 
ningham Company, Detroit. Prior to 
that time he was with the Cut) = 
lishing Company and the S. S. W 
Dental Manufacturing Company, Phils 
delphia. 


William Goldfarb Forms Ser- 


vice Organization 


William Goldfarb, who has been ad 
vertising and sales manager for a 
number of chain clothing store organ 
izations has formed an_advertising ser 
vice organization at New York. 


Ashcroft Heads Montreal Club 


R. W. Ashcroft, director of pub 
licity of Ames, Holden, McCready, 
Limited, Montreal, has been al 
president of the Montreal Publicity 


Association. 


F. J. DeClercq, who was recently 
with the Ostenrieder Advertising Cor 
poration, where for a number of years 
he was in the space-buying department, 
is now with the Standard Rate and 
Data Service. 
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The Baily Brovers Telegram 


KANGAS CITY, MO, 





State Bank of Sushecn, 
Sembeen, Kansas. 











Blue Ribbon Folks 


\X JHEN you tell your story to the 
readers of THE CORN BELT 
FARM DAILIES you are addressing 
what we believe to be the wealthiest 
and most progressive class of farmers 
in America. More than 1,000 re- 
ports from local banks covering over 
25% of the combined circulation 
leave no doubt as to the buying 
power of the men who read hn 
daily. agricultural newspapers. 
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§ For example, the average wealth of the 
subscribers at Roanoke, Illinois, is $113,125; 
Spencer, Iowa, $93,000; Dunbar, Nebraska, 
$105,909; Stafford, Kansas, $77,500; Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin, $62,813; Kokomo, 
Indiana, $85,714. Naturally men of this 
type require an unusual news service. 


§ THe Corn Bett Farm Dailies are the 
mediums live stock farmers depend upon 
for accurate and complete information con- 
cerning the condition, supply and demand 
of live stock and of all agricultural products. 
Each publication renders a complete service, 
giving the reader every day not only the 
market for everything he has to sell, but 
also the boiled-down news of the world; 
information covering every phase of the 
production side of his business; a fund of 
agricultural news outside the scope of city 
newspapers and not available to farm 
journals issued less frequently than daily. 


§ Blue ribbon service for blue ribbon folks— 
117,000 of them throughout the Corn Belt. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, Ill. 
General Advertising Office: 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 























This is a chapter in the serial story of The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. Previous advertisements mailed upon request. 
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Announcement 


NATHAN H. SEIDMAN 


formerly President of the United States Foreign 
Language Press Service, has been elected 
President of 


The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers 


INCORPORATED 


| Because of his known achievements in the 
field of foreign language advertising; be- 
cause of the standards he has created and 
maintained; because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of the foreign born of this country and 
because he commands the confidence and 
respect of the publishers of the leading 
foreign language papers, the election of Mr. 
Seidman to the Presidency of this organiza- 
tion will meet with the satisfaction of the 
leading agency executives and advertisers 
throughout the country. 


{.THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 
will continue to render the highest type of construc- 
tive service to advertisers and agencies who desire to 
reach one of the most prosperous and responsive 
elements of our American citizenship—the foreign 
language speaking people of this country. 


Zwe American Association of 


Foreign Language Newspapers,Z 


Address: 30 East 23rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 3324 
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Don’t Monopolize the Window 


The Retail Merchant Will More Likely Use What You Send If You 
Give His Other Goods a Chance 


By John M. Schlachter 























HY did you discard that 

window display furnished 
ly the manufacturer of Spotless 
Tooth Paste?” was asked of a 
retail druggist. 

“Oh, they wanted the whole 
window or none ‘and besides I had 
only two tubes of their paste in 
stock and did not want to buy 


ore. ‘ 

In that frank confession is food 
for thought sufficient to write a 
book or material enough to last a 
sales convention a week. Some- 
body slipped up at the very start, 
dse the dealer would have had a 
supply of the tooth paste in stock. 
That, it seems to me, is the im- 
portant outstanding requisite of 
every sales promotion or adver- 
tising effort—to see that the dealer 
has a stock of your goods. 

The tooth-paste salesman care- 
lessly took an order for window 
display from the druggist or, as 
the pharmacist put it, “He said he 
would send me some window dis- 
play material and I let it go at 
that.” And after it did come his 
stock was so small that putting 
up the display was scarcely worth 
while, for as the dealer viewed it 
the window trim would sell him 
out quickly and he would have to 
buy more, which he did not want 
todo. At the outset the salesman 
had antagonized him by insisting 
upon an entire window for display 
purposes, and the retailer, who is, 
after all, progressive, knew his 
own business best. He also knew 
what this salesman evidently did 
not—that a new tone has de- 
veloped in this business of window 
trimming. This different attitude 
is being promoted not by the re- 
failer but by big national adver- 
tiers who have this important 
adjunct to paid space under the 
direction of experts, trained to 
make window displays pay their 
Way in a campaign. 

Furthermore, these 

e know 


men not 


the manufacturer’s . 


business but in addition they know 
the retailer and are aware that in 
the past just such instances as 
cited have lost valuable customers. 
Therefore, with the idea of mak- 
ing a booster of the merchant and 
not antagonizing him, the co- 
operative window display is being 
promoted. “Don’t monopolize the 
window display,” is: the slogan of 
these new thought builders of 
business. 

This pharmacist has three win- 
dows, two on Broadway and one 
on Second Street in a Mid- 
Western city. One Broadway and 
the Second Street window are 
given over to co-operative window 
trims almost all of the time. It 
may be a cigar display, or tooth- 
paste, Capudine, Arromints, Mu- 
rads or Coca-Cola. And in ad- 
dition three painted Coca-Cola 
signs adorn the windows. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG WANTS 
ONLY PART OF THE WINDOW 


The co-operative window dis- 
play is nothing more than giving 
the merchant’s goods a show 
along with your own. It is like 
getting your trade-mark into his 
newspaper advertising. It is un- 
selfish advertising and therefore 
the kind that pays the biggest re- 
turns. 

The Champion Spark Club Com- 
pany is so sure of the merits 
of the co-operative display that 
unless a retailer especially desires 
a complete window trim it will in- 
stall none but the display that 
takes in the dealer’s goods along 
with its own. The company trims 
and installs the display. Often 
practically the entire window is 
given to the merchant’s goods 
with only a drop curtain at the 
back emphasizing the Champion 
Spark Plug. Perhaps display 
stands or cut-outs in the shape of 
a spark plug and in a size to suit 
the window are scattered about. 
These are usually designed and 
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gotten up in purple and gold and 
are so attractive that they focus 
attention upon the window and aid 
in selling any goods shown. 

A company manufacturing a 
widely-advertised drink sold at 
soda fountains has this to say, 
covering the field of window dis- 
plays and signs in a broad way: 

“We never pay for window 
space either for the purpose of 
putting in displays or for painting 
signs on the windows. We have 
several reasons for this. The two 
most important are, first—if we 
paid the store owner either for his 
window or for a place for a sign, 
it would then be our display and 
our sign, not his. Second, we try 
to make the store-owner feel that 
we are doing this work in his in- 
terest, to increase business in his 
store and therefore we are render- 
ing him a service, or, in other 
words, we are willing to put our 
ability as window decorators and 
sign painters against his location, 
and together do a job that is 
mutually helpful. 


ADVANCE AGREEMENT SAVES 
TROUBLE 


“We have some twenty crews of 
window painters working in con- 
junction with our salesmen 
throughout the country. The 
salesmen secure the locations and 
agree with the dealer as to just 
how much space is to be devoted 
to our sign. We will paint no 
window unless we get a fair break 
in space. Before these windows 
are painted a design is made, sub- 
mitted and accepted. This ob- 
viates any misunderstanding as to 
colors, size of lettering or layout. 
Then we put on that work the best 
men we can get. Our colors are 
distinctive and the work is of the 
highest character and we have 
actually more applications to have 
windows painted than we are able 
to paint. 

“We put in more than 50,000 
window displays each year. This 
is invariably done by our own 
representatives. We have window 
displays costing us from $1 up to 
$5 a window. We give a great 
deal of attention to designing 
these displays, arranging them on 
a co-operative plan so that the 
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dealer can work in his own special. 
ties. 

“In cities where the displays ar 
elaborate and expensive, we ar. 
range with the dealer to have thes 
displays stay in until our man cap 
get back and take them out for 
him. These men not infrequently 
will then offer to put in a ds 
play for the dealer showing his 
own products, and in that way we 
are often able to secure a small 
portion or corner of the display 
again and not infrequently we 
have a showing in windows almost 
continuously throughout the sum- 
mer and without exception these 
dealers report that the displays in- 
crease the demand for our goods 
at their fountains. We have a 
great many requests for window 
displays where we are unable to 
send our men. When that occurs, 
we send them an_ inexpensive 
window trim with directions as t 
how to put it up.” 

The fifty-fifty idea in window 
display has won a warm place 
with the merchant and it will be 
noted that this manufacturer has 
taken full advantage of this, for 
he asks only an even break. He 
furnishes the material, the men to 
do the work and asks only a share 
of the dealer’s window space. It 
is difficult to see how a mant- 
facturer with a less liberal prope 
sition would get into the gracts 
of the retailers. 

A Detroit manufacturer of 
cigars that enjoy a wide sale 
the Mid-West has this to say 
about window displays: 

“We feel that we are doing 
something for the retailer who is 
most always willing to lend all or 
a part of his window for this 
mutually beneficial effort. It 
gives him _ attention-getting ad- 
vertising for his window and 
stimulates the sale of merchandise 
on his shelves or in his case. 

We do not charge for thes 
displays and have always found 
that by putting them in ourselves 
they are put in according to ouf 
instructions. When they are d 
livered and left to the merchant 
to place, they are oftentimes mis- 
used. 

“It is our policy to have one of 
our salesmen report the customet 
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HERE are two 

reasons why ad- 
vertisers do not use 
New York Theatre 
Programs. First: a 
lack of distribution of 
products in NewYork 
—Second: a lack of 
understanding of the 
value of the medium. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class-circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 
108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bldg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
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who wishes our display and to fol- 
low up with our window trimmer 
who, after installing the display, 
has the dealer sign his report. The 
window trimmer sends these re- 
ports to our office, and they are 
kept on file, because frequently we 
can pick up these displays and put 
them to further use. We consider 
this form of advertising the very 
best for our line.” 

Another example of a good co- 
operative window display is that 
of the manufacturers of Murad 
cigarettes. This is a three-division 
panel about four feet high. It is 
especially adapted to cases where 
the shallowness of the window 
makes it necessary to use the en- 
tire space from top to bottom. 
Only a portion at the top of each 
panel is used to advertise Murads. 
Below that are fasteners to which 
boxes of cigars opened may be at- 
tached. All of this is a foot above 
the floor of the window and leaves 
a considerable portion for other 
display purposes. 

Many companies are construct- 
ing their window displays in sec- 
tions—usually three pieces—one 
large centre display piece and two 
smaller ones. Such a combination 
enables a merchant to trim his 
window in accordance with space 
available and in keeping with the 
changing of the seasons, advent of 
new goods or the arrival of timely 
specialties. For these reasons, 
also, only small space is to be had 
on many occasions. When that 
happens a small cut-out will get in 
where a complete large display 
would be discarded. 

To make up for any lack of 
space allowance, advertisers are 
giving more attention to such es- 
sentials as color attraction values 
and designing of displays. A 
knowledge of the value of warm 
and cold colors, colors that wear 
and those that attract and distract 
is becoming more necessary as 
space is becoming more precious. 


Elected to Long-Bell Board of 
Directors 


J. H. Bester, for fifteen years man- 
ager of the mercantile department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. 
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An Irish Inquirer Receive 
Prompt and Accurate In- 
formation 
M. Crymste, Lr, 


Betrast, 7th May, 1920, 
Tre Epiror Musicat Courter Co, 


Dear Sir: 

All our staff are regular readers 
of your paper, and greatly appreciate 
the articles relative to the piano trade, 
It has proved very interesting to us to 
compare the American methods with 
our own on this side. 

We have noticed that you mention 
now and again a publication called 
Printers’ Ink, and we would be much 
obliged if you could tell us the pub 
lisher’s name and address. We tsed 
to get it before the war, but are now 
informed that it is out of print by 
our local news agents. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Crymate, Lo 
May 20, 1920. 
M. Crymste, Lrp., 
40 Wellington Place, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering your favor of May 7th, 
allow us to express our thanks for 
the compliment you paid our paper, 
We hope that our paper will continue 
in your appreciation. 

Regarding Printers’ Ink, we beg t 
say that this valuable paper is published 
regularly and has never been disc 
t'nued since it started many years ago. 
There was some difficulty experienced 
in getting out the paper during the 
printers’ lockout here in New York 
City last year, but overcoming all dit 
culties Printers’ Ink appeared mp 
ularly, the mechanical work having been 
done in Chicago. This may har 
caused the report that it was out of 
print. We consider Printers’ Ink th 
most valuable publication in this coum 
try. It covers all lines of industry 
and commerce, and that is one reason 
why it is referred to so frequently m 
our columns. 

The address of Printers’ Ink is 185 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Thanking you for your letter, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Musicat Courter Extra 


Publishing Co. 
ments Staff 
J. D. Crawford has joined the at 


Aug- 


Haire 


vertising department of Dress Essew 
tials, and Joseph A. Burns is a mem 
ber of the advertising staff of Th 
Notion and Novelty je publics 
tions of The Haire Publishing Com 
pany, New York. 


I. B. Tollins With D. Auer 


bach & Sons 


I. B. Tollins has been made adver 
tising manager of D. Auerbach & Som, 
chocolates, cocoa, candies and speciak 
ties, New York. 
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‘THE HOUSE OF TRANSPORTATION ” 


fay, 19%. Chapter Three 


IER Co, 
N the preceding chapters we told about the 

ilar readers # « 2 ‘ ‘ “2 9) 

y launching of our “Shipbuilding Unit,” a close 

ing tow B companion to our “Railway Unit,” and consisting 


ethods with P ° ° 
ou mention of CWO publications devoted to the marine field—the 
ation calli “Shipbuilding Cyclopedia” and “Marine Engineer- 
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We use , Now, boilers have 
yut are now i 


f print y ee )) much to do with trans- 
ly, _] portation on both land 
20, 198 |} and sea; so, that “The 
House of Transporta- 


tion” shall be more 











May ; | comprehensive, we 
our sae. A levapaty | | have bought and will 
- un Sot ae ) i continue to publish 
is publi “The Boiler Maker. 


co periaall The paper is not new. For eighteen years, it has been 
recognized as an authority on boiler making and main- 
tenance. It is our purpose to add to its own editorial 
staff, the knowledge and experience of those editors who 
are behind the “Railway Mechanical Engineer” —a paper 
which, while devoted entirely to railway mechanical de- 
partment subjects, has always dealt with locomotive 


one reason S. boilers as a part of its regular work. 
equently in 


tos Oe Together, and in combination with the editorial forces of the 
< City. ‘Shipbuilding Cyclopedia” and “Marine Engineering,” it is not 
er, we ® @ hard to appreciate what “The Boiler Maker’ will mean to adver- 
tiers who want to reach those who have to do with designing, 
building, testing, maintenance and repairing of boilers of all types. 


“The Boiler Maker” is a member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
ulations. Write for advertising rates. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 


w, * public 
hing Com Woolworth Bldg., New York 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
Transportation Bldg. The Arcade First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
). Auer WASHINGTON LONDON 


Home Life Bldg. 34 Victoria Street 


ade adver Miblishers also of: Railway Age; Railway Mechanical Engineer; Railway Electrical Engineer: 
h & Sons, Yllway Signal Engineer; Railway Maintenance Engineer—the ‘Railway Service Unit’’—all 
c Ne M@mbers of the A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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Circulation 


The value of bona-fide rural circula- 
tion to the advertiser lies in the fa& 
that the farmer who has a well- 
stocked, modern-equipped farm, is 
one of the best prospects in the 
world for luxuries, as well as for 
every-day necessities. 


Note These Three 
Facts: 


Of the 650,000 subscribers to FARM 
AND Home, 578,000, or 89%, is true 
rural circulation. 


The average size of the farms operated 
by FARM AND Home subscribers is 200 
acres. 


And 507,000, or 78%, own the farms 
they operate. 
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Reader 


Confidence 


What greater proof can be given of 
the confidence our readers have in 
FARM AND Home than this out- 
standing fac&: 


49% of the subscriptions are 
renewals. 


Get the Rest of the Story 


Any FARM AND Home representative 
will be glad to tell you of many other 
equally vital points; points you ought 
to know. 


The National.Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Member cA. B. C. 


30 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No Duplication 








The South Bend News-Times is pub- 
lished morning and evening—and there 
is no duplication. 


In the entire circulation of 17,000 there 
are not more than fifty morning and 
evening papers going to the same ad- 
dress. There is a very good reason, too. 


Fully 50 per cent. of the news is the 
same in the morning and evening—and 
the other 50 per cent. is the same in the 
evening and morning. In other words, 
all news matter runs through both edi- 
tions. As no-one cares to read the same 
thing twice there is no duplication in 
circulation. 


Remember, the News-Times completely 
dominates the Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan territory. 


South Bend News- Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Putting Good Will in Your Letters 


Your Letters Bring Back Whatever You Put Into Them—Whether It 
Be Friendliness, Indifference or Anger 


By E. P. Corbett 


While it is doubtless a fact 
that many of our great 
business houses have awakened to 
the importance of the letter so 
far as it pertains to direct selling 
or as a means of supplementing 
the work of salesmen, it is un- 
qestionably a fact that too little 
importance is ascribed to the 
weryday business correspondence. 
The letter is a boomerang if 
not used rightly in business corre- 
gondence. Every letter that 
goes out is a potent force for 
god or evil. The letter, what- 
wer may be its subject-matter, 
that induces in the mind of its 
recipient a feeling of cordiality 
toward and belief in the concern 
that sent it, is doing missionary 


work the value of which cannot 
lecomputed. Even though there 


we no directly traceable results, 
uch letters mean _ friendliness, 
fnendliness means good advertis- 
ng through the spoken word, and 
uch words become in the long 
fin transmitted into business and 
money. 

If it is important to have ex- 
petienced and able correspondents 
in the sales promotion depart- 
ment, is it any less important to 
lave capable correspondents in 
the credit and collection depart- 
ments? The really capable credit 
of collection correspondent must 
an astute judge of human na- 
ture and must be possessed of 
tiplomacy plus. For it is here 
hat the work of the salesman or 
the sales letter is often undone— 
itis in these departments that 
lifelong business enmities are 
gven birth. 

The credit department must 
diten be stern and unyielding— 
te collection department must 
press its just claims—but when 
the same end can be accomplished 
without engendering a feeling of 
ilagonism, is it not far better? 
Ltecently read in Printers’ 


liK about a successful business 
73 


man that always had a mirror in 
his office. When he had to bring 
home to one of his salesmen the 
fact that his work was unsatis- 
factory and that it was his own 
fault, he had him stand before the 
mirror, assume in turn postures 
of good nature, sternness, wrath 
or dejection, and note that he 
always got back what he gave. 

This seemed to me a very good 
way of illustrating that truth of 
life. Just as an unfriendly atti- 
tude assumed toward us by an 
individual calls forth in us a 
similar emotion of unfriendliness, 
so does the letter that tactlessly 
shows anger, contempt or even 
exasperation call forth in the 
mind of the recipient kindred 
emotions, 


URGE TO THE SURFACE THE GOOD 
THERE IS IN A MAN 


There is a strong tendency in 
the great majority of humans to 
try to live up to the opinion that 
others have of them. Dub a man 
a rogue and he feels that he has 
nothing to lose by living up to 
his reputation. Let a man see by 
your letter that you doubt his 
honesty and, even though he may 
be passably honest- and well-in- 
tentioned, you have stripped from 
him his cloak of self-respect so 
far as you are concerned and he 
is apt to no longer desire to wear 
it. 

Pessimists to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I maintain that the 
great majority of men are honest, 
or.at least mean to be. The: best 
possible way to confirm them in 
that attitude, so far as you are 
concerned, is to let them see that 
you believe in their honesty. 

Human nature is always the 
same. I remember vividly that 
when I was in high school I had 
one teacher whom I respected 
above all others. There were 
forty boys in my division study- 
ing mathematics under this 
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teacher. When the time came for 
semi-annual and annual exams, 
this man who understood human 
nature would write the questions 
on the board and then leave the 
room until we had finished. 

He gave us no admonitions on 
the evil of cheating, nor did he 
warn us of dire penalties if we 
were caught in that act. No, he 
said nothing but just trusted us, 
did this man who knew the boy 
heart. In all the time that we 
were in his classes, there was just 
one instance where a boy asked 
a question of another boy. I felt 
almost sorry for that chap, for 
the entire class sat-upon him with 
emphatic contempt. There were 
any number of us that . would 
cheerfully and _ conscientiously 
cheat when we were watched by 
other teachers—in that case it was 
our wits against theirs—but, we 
could not cheat the man who 
trusted us. 

More men are moral weaklings 
than morally dishonest. The 
moral weakling is not dishonest— 
he has not the strength to buck 
against obstacles and he quiets the 
still, small voice by arguing that 
he is doing wrong not because 
he wants to but because he can- 
not help it. Such a man needs, 
not a bawling out, not threats, 
but encouragement. He needs a 
moral stiffener to his backbone, 
and that is just the help he gets 
when he sees that another believes 
in him. 

These are some of the elements 
that should be considered in con- 
nection with the correspondence 
of the credit and collection de- 
partments. Yet I _ personally 
know of several big concerns 
that leave these important letters 
to men or boys untrained either 
in letter writing or human nature. 
I have been shown letters going 
out of collection departments that 
appalled me, and that I knew 
would result in the instant dis- 
missal of the offending corre- 
spondent were the letter brought 
to the attention of the big chief. 

Understand, I am not advocat- 
ing that any concern should be 
“soft.” There are times when one 
must be hard with certain per- 
sons. There are those who would 







INK May 27, tom 
not understand any other attityd 
and would merely take ad 

of it. But nevertheless, it is gy 
the right attitude to assume wih 
the average man, nor does it pro. 
duce the best results. Say th 
same thing, perhaps, but say ft ip 
a different way. Put good yl 
into the letter instead of ill will 
and the percentage of chances 
for a mutually advantageous out- 
come is immeasurably increased 

Right here, I want to give on 
or two instances that will illus. 
trate my point, even though th 
letters shown are from neither 
the credit nor collection depart 
ments, 

These are bona-fide letters, The 
one given below was sent m 
by a man who knew my interes 
in letters. It was evidently wrt 
ten by the proprietor of a smal 
shirt house. I say “small,” te 
cause I cannot conceive of th 
possibility of a man who would 
write such an atrocity as this ever 
having sufficient business judg- 
ment to become head of a by 
concern. Here is the letter: 


“John Smith, 
“Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Dear Sir: 

“We are in receipt of yours of 
the 10th, also the shirt. We have 
to say that of this pattern an 
material we have made up thre 
bolts, and yours is the first com 
plaint of this material, which 
easily damaged while wet. There 
were no flaws in it when you ft 
ceived the garment. { 

“However, we will replace t 
with the nearest pattern we have, 
and send as early as possible, bit 
wish to advise that we would not 
again replace these garments. Al 
we agreed to do was to delier 
them to you in good condition 
The material is not made good to 
us, and if we have any customer 
that do not want to assume ther 
own risk in material, then ¥ 
don’t want their order. 

“You can readily realize ti 
we or no one else can make ft 
placements on the few cents profi 
that there might be on one of 
these shirts. No salesman 
any authority to make any 
promises, and you will now knor 
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it say it in 

good will 

fig] ¢} the Boats Go By! 

Zeous out- Cc “ 

increased a Years ago, John W. Kelly, “the rolling 

> GIVE one mill man,” used to tell a story about 

will illus. q 

hough th # @ hustle and bustle—how people, when 

7 ped they heard the bell ring announcing 

that the bridge would soon open, 
— = q would run, pell mell, endangering 


life and limb, to get across, and then 
wait on the other side to watch the 


boat go by. And the audience smiled ! 


The buyer who rushes his copy to his 
printer, who in turn hurries it to his 
typesetter, and then waits for the 
electrotypers’ wagons after getting his 
O. K. is to a great extent like the other 
fellow who watched the boat go by. 
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that you must stand your own grief. 
“We will replace this shirt, and 
desire to be fair with you, as you 
evidently think that if anything 
happens to the shirt you receive, 
that we are going to make it good. 
That is a mistake. 
“Yours truly, 
“Grouchem’s Shirt Co. 
“T. B. Grouchem,” 


I'll leave it to any discriminat- 
ing critic if that letter isn’t what 
is known in the vernacular as a 
_ “peach.” It is a classic. It seems 
too good to be true. Although, as 
I just copied it, I wondered if I 
had not myself been fooled. For 
it sounds like a masterpiece of 
Abe or Mawrus. So I just 
jumped up and looked in my 
Bradstreet. The man who wrote 
that letter is at the head of a 
shirt manufacturing concern list- 
ed at from $75,000 to $100,000 and 
with a Class A credit rating. Can 
you beat it? 

Now, another question. Is it 
not just barely possible that this 
man could well afford to engage 
a good man to write his letters 
for him? Imagine how much let- 
ters such as that must cost him. 
He evidently has a fair-sized, go- 
ing business. Now, if he has 
achieved so much under the 
handicap of such enemy-creating 
letters, what could he not do if 
he knew how to create friends 
with his letters? 

Suppose, for instance, he had 
turned the letter over to his corre- 
spondent with instructions to re- 
place the shirt, ‘but to make it 
clear that doing so was merely. an 
evidence of his desire always to 
do the thing that would benefit 
his customers, and not because 
there was any obligation on him 
to do it. Perhaps the correspond- 
ent would have written some- 
thing about as follows: 

“We are very sorry that you 
felt compelled to return the shirt, 
owing to damage through being 
wet. 

“It is unfortunate that this 
should have occurred, and we do 
not understand it, for our sales- 
men are instructed to make it 
clear to every purchaser of shirts 
made of this material that they 











are easily damaged if they areme 

“You will readily see that}, 
asmuch as this material is q 
easily damaged and is only go 
with a clear understanding 9 
that fact, we could not make, 
practice of replacing shirts dap. 
aged after having been put in th 
hands-of the purchaser. As, 
matter of fact, although we hay 
used three bolts of this same m- 
terial, yours is the only complain 
we have received. 

“However, we feel certain from r 
the tone ‘of your letter, Mr 
Smith, that you could not hay 
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known these facts. Conse- 
quently we shall make an excep ( 
tion in your case, bear the los 


ourselves, and replace the shir 
with a pattern as nearly similar 
as possible. 

“We ask only that you will bea 
in mind that none of our sale 
men has any authority to agre N 
to replace any goods damage : 
after having been placed in you th 
hands. With the small profit we le 
make on these goods, such a 
course would .be out of the 
question. 

“We thank you for writing ws 
in so friendly a spirit, and shal 
look forward to a long contin: 
ance of your patronage.” 

That is not a perfect letter, ly 
any means, as I have written it 
offhand, but I think the mos 
captious critic will agree that its 
a vast improvement on the orig- 
nal. It will perhaps be said that 
Smith did not write in a friendly 
spirit, and that he perhaps gave 
Grouchem = _ great _— provocation. 
That is very likely all true. Bat 
it makes not one iota of differ 
ence. Is it necessary to meet the 
other man on a low level? Wh 
not raise him to a_ higher leve 
instead of yourself descending t 
a lower one? Smith knows pretty 
well how he wrote. If he hast 
been entirely fair, he will feel to Tr 
























an extent ashamed because 0 Fc 
Grouchem’s magnanimity and wi GI 
rise to match it in his future dea 

ings. If he honestly felt that 

had a just complaint, he will a 81 
the more appreciate Grouchemsj __ 
fair and square dealing and wi Fi 
have perfect confidence in him# ad 





the future. 
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Supremacy in Classified Advertising Proves Reader Interest 





_ 


$27,457 
More Want Ads 


Than Its Nearest 
Competitor in the Field 


That is the record of the Minneapolis 
Tribune during the last 7 years 
Note the Tribune’s steadily increasing gain of the last 


three years, culminating last year in the tremendous 
lead of 153,494 individual want ads [not lines]. 





Year Tribune Ads Nearest Competitor Tribune Excess 
1919 542,986 389,492 153,494 
1918 ‘503,151 369,286 133,865 
1917 518,550 403,669 114,881 
1916 487,160 389,781 97,379 
1915 432,577 332,947 99,630 
1914 446,340 329,549 116,791 
1913 439,230 327,813 111,417 
3,369,994 2,542,537 827,457 


GERALD PIERCE 
Manager of Advertising 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W. R. BARANGER COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 
Western Representative 


Tribune Bldg. CHICAGO _ Examiner Bldg. 
Ford Bldg. DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Globe-Democrat Bldg. ST. LOUIS Post-Intelligencer Bldg. 


SEATTLE 


Title Insurance Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


Eastern Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
810 Times Bldg. NEW YORK 


Che Minneapolis Tribune 





and wi 
in him # 


First in Its City—First in Its State—First in Its Federal Reserve District 
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 osEWIS 
HOR the manufacturer of 4 
good dentifrice, the Jewish 
Market represents one of the 


best fields yet to be thoroughly 
cultivated. 


Investigation recently brought 
out the fact that a small grou 


of drug stores in distinctly Jewish 
sections of New York City car 
ried fifty-two brands of tooth: 
powder, paste and liquid 
dentifrices. 


But no one of these fifty-two 
brands can properly claim to 
have a stronghold on this vast 
market of 1,500,000 people. 


Seieeeintanenemaeeniiall 











he manufacturer of a good 
dentifrice who will come in, 


well directed and consistent 
educational advertising cam- 
paign displace at least forty of 
the brands now in this field and 
secure for his product their ag- 
gregate trade. 


The facilities for studying this market, 
‘I for getting all the facts about it before you 
spend a dollar, are at your command. 


The four great Jewish daily papers pub- 
lished in New York will furnish you with 
exhaustive data on every phase of the 
Jewish Market, and co-operate with you 
at every step, from merchandising to 
preparation of the right kind of copy. 


Jewish Daily Forward 
The Day Warheit Jewish Morning Journal 
The Jewish Daily News 
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the world’ textile authority 


Reaches an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers. capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 


tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,” 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers. Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Advertising That 
Recognizes the Child’s 
Buying Influence 


WincuesteR Repeatinc Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 

féitor of Printers’ Ink: 

(an you refer me to any source of 

information concerning the value of boy 


nd girl trade? 


If possible to get such information, I 
like to get cases or examples of 
utivities along this line in the past, and 
toccurs to me that possibly you might 
ie able to help us out in this matter. 
Do you know of any figures or of any 
ginions expressed as to the potential 
rlue of boy and girl trade? 
Any information you can let us have 
m this subject will be greatly appre- 


cated. ; 
J. A. Werte. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 
scores of practical articles on 
his question. Scarcely an issue 
gpears that we do not cite the 
aperiences of manufacturers who 
lave found it profitable to cater 
w the boy and girl market. 
Actually hundreds of advertise- 
“s either directly or indirectly 
mognize young folks in project- 
ig their campaigns. 
Usually the appeal takes one of, 
hese three forms: 
First. It is directed to the chil- 
tren themselves, with the idea of 
giting them to purchase the 
wticle advertised. In this form, 
he grown-ups in the family are 


According to this 
mthod the copy is aimed jointly 
iparent and child. Usually it is 
iproduct that is purchased by the 
jarent for the child, but the child 
és an important influence in 
making the sale. Sometimes this 
peal is made even though the 
wticle advertised is not primarily 
for the child, but it is recognized 
tat the child has some “say” 
vhen the family sets out to buy 
the thing. 

Third. Some advertisers have 
fund it advisable to familiarize 
iys and girls with products that 

will not use for years,:with 
teidea that when they reach ma- 
tity and will then be in need of 
it article, they will not forget 
le brand that has been made 
town to them. 
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If a manufacturer has a prod- 
uct that can be advertised to boys 
and girls in any of these three 
ways and the idea fits in with the 
scope of his general campaign, 
quite obviously it is to his advan- 
tage to recognize the adolescent 
market. The value of this is so 
apparent that it requires no 
demonstration. — [Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


° ’ 
Who Wrote the “Cleanliness” 
Slogan? 
Greig & Warp, INCORPORATED. 
Curcaco, May 18, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Henry Ward Beecher wrote the fa- 
mous tie-up mentioned in Mr. Hall’s 
letter in Printers’ Inx of May Sth, 
and A. & F. Pears, Ltd., used it for 
many years. Mr. Beecher wrote: “If 
Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness, Scap 
Must Be a Means of Grace.” 

Cartisce N. Greic. 


“Tue MESSENGER OF THE SAcRED Heart” 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Cuicaco, May 19, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your last week’s issue you asked, 
over a letter from the L. V. Nicholas 
Oil Company, of Omaha, “Whoever 
used this slogan?” referring to “Clean- 
liness Is Next to Godliness.” 

This slogan was used in the Pears’ 
Soap advertising some twenty years 
ago, when Lyman D. orse looked 
after this account personally. It is 
so well fixed in my mind because 
copy containing it was: offered to me 
for the Ave Maria, and our editor re- 
fused to print it on the ground that it 
bordered on the sacrilegious. 

Joun A. Murray, 
Manager. 


S. F. Withe With Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


Stanley F. Withe, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the chemical and dye- 
stuffs divisions of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been made manager of the advertising 
service department of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
He will also act in a similar capacity 
for the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford. 


Madrid Edition of ‘La Revista 
del Mundo” 


Arrangements were recently made in 
Madrid by Herbert S. Houston, vice- 
president of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
for a Madrid edition of La Revista del 
Mundo, the Spanish edition of World’s 
Work. The magazine will be produced 
partly in New York and partly in 
Madrid. 


1920. 











Users Tell Manufacturer How tj 
Improve Tools He Makes 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Long-Time Manufacturer, Acts on Suggestion 
of Customers and Then Advertises the Improvements 


| bag a company that has been 
in the manufacturing business 
for sixty-four years is not neces- 
sarily so experienced in the needs 
of its customers that there is 
nothing it can learn from them. 
It is the actual users who must be 
pleased. They may be able to 
suggest improvements or changes 
in the design of an article that 
would never occur to the manu- 
facturer working alone. It is even 
just possible that the older the 
manufacturer, the greater the need 
of sitting at the feet of the teach- 
ers—in this case that particular 
part of the public that forms 
the market for his product. A 
younger manufacturer, who has 
his way to make, would be more 
apt to seek counsel wherever it 
seemed possible that help might 
be afforded. 

In the case of Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., hardware manufacturer, it 
was really the war that led to a 
thorough self-examination and 
then to a grilling at the hands of 
the men who use the tools of its 
making. A brief sketch of events 
during the last half-dozen years 
is needed in order to show how 
the company determined to seek 
advice from woodsmen, carpen- 
ters, mechanics, etc., and the way 
advertising was afterward made 
to serve. 

When the Plumb company 
“came back from the war,” so to 
speak, it found itself face to face 
with several serious business 
problems. 

The main factory is located in 
Philadelphia —there is another 
factory in St. Louis—and in 1914 
Philadelphia seemed a long way 
from the battlefields of France. 
But hardly had General Joffre 
hurled back the German armies 
at the Marne before the work- 
men in the Plumb factories, in re- 
sponse to orders wirelessed and 
cabled by the French Government, 
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were busy turning out trend 
picks. In a_ remarkably ghor 
time, French soldiers and labore: 
were wielding those Philadelphia. 
made trench picks—helping th 
army dig and construct those his- 
toric trenches up and ‘down tk 
battle lines along the Westen 
Front. 

Week after week the Plum 
factories became more and mor 
absorbed in war work. Evy 


manufacture of hammers, am 
hatchets and sledges for the reg 
lar American trade. 

When the United States enter 
the war both of the Plumb 
were practically’ comman 
by the Government. Fayette? 
Plumb, the head of the firm, ws 
“drafted” into. the war-seryit 
organization of the hardware 
manufacturers, and elected to th 
chairmanship of the  executiv 
committee; and from that day o 
to the signing of the armistice he 
spent a large part of his time i 
Washington. 


RECOVERING GROUND LOST WHILE 
AT WAR 


The Plumb factories were fre 
to give only a minimum amout 
of attention to the productio, 
distribution and sale of their reg 
ular lines to the trade: 
peace came the concern realizé 
that “something must be done’- 
and done quickly and effectively, 
and on a big scale. Through i 
inability to meet the demands 0! 
the home trade it had lost—b 
only temporarily, as has since 
discovered—not a few of its 
customers. ‘ 

A broad and careful survey? 
the trade convinced the co! ; 
directors that Plumb hammes, 
hatchets, sledges and axes 
to be put back on the mp 
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ET us “prospect” your business for the 
Dominant Idea—the vital reason for 
the existence of your business—the 

big irispirational selling idea that overcomes 
resistance and implants desire. It isn’t usu- 


ally on the surface. Let us help you dig. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
this organization will gladly call to give you 
detailed information regarding Dominating 
Idea Advertising. 


Ma MIJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


LEADER NEWS BLOG. 


5S S. WABASH AVE. 
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Wholesale jobbers, through whom 
its products are distributed; the 
jobbers’ salesmen, the retail deal- 
ers, the workmen and mechanics 
in the factories, the farmers in 
the fields, and the lumbermen in 
the woods, all needed to be told 
very emphatically that Plumb 
tools were still of the same high 
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ern advertising should not & 
taken as an indication that he di 
not appreciate the value of adver. 
tising or that he did not sense tk 
necessity of imparting to advertis 
ing work that high standard 9j 
character and craftsmanship the 
distinguishes present-day adyer. 
tising. There are still to be foun 
in the offices i 
Philadelphia two o 
three copies of 3 
400 - page catalogue 
of Plumb products, 
which was issued 
for the trade about 
two decades ag 
This catalogue j 
striking evidence of 
early belief in th 
importance of put- 
ting out advertising 


printed matter i 
the best form pos 
sible. There is ct 
or-work in this ol 
catalogue, and th 
illustrations are m- 
usually fine. 
Previous to the 
war, Plumb. adver 
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COMPANY ACKNOWLEDGES HELP GIVEN BY USERS OF TOOLS 
GAINED THEIR SKILL THROUGH 


WHO HAVE 


EXPERIENCE 


grade of quality that they. had 
been for sixty-four years. There 
was need, too, for much wider 
distribution of the factories’ prod- 
ucts. 

Looking these facts squarely in 
the face, what could have been 
more natural for the company to 
do than to turn to advertising? 
The significance of this query may 
not be obvious to those readers 
who are not familiar with Plumb 
history. The first factory was 
started in 1856 by the elder Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, who died about 
fifteen years ago. But the fact 
that he did not live to see the 
phenomenal development of mod- 


tising had been 
more or less limited 
to the trade publ- 
cations, and a com 
paratively meagre 
supplementary stt- 
vice in the form ol 
window and cout 
er cards to retailers. 
The amount of this 
work had, of cours, 
‘been slowly increas- 
ing from year to year, until i 
was costing anywhere from $lj; 
000 to $20,000 annually. 

But when the war ended, ail 
the directors decided on a cat 
paign of national advertising, they 
made a tentative advertising # 
propriation of $1,000,000. By tk 
beginning of 1919 the details of 
the campaign were well uw 
way. Thirteen full pages, in tw 
colors, were taken in a ween) 
of general circulation. The fis 
copy appeared in May. 1919, ai 
other pages at regular intervals, 

Around this national adverit 
ing, an elaborate follow-up @® 

(Continued on page 89) 
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of All US Savings Deposits 


Total deposits in Cleveland banks on 
the first day of this year were $623,- 
237,097. Cleveland is this country’s 
fourth largest financial center—second 
in diversity of industry. 

Within 100 miles of Cleveland are 
many of the fastest-growing, most pros- 
perous industrial towns in America. 

This rich and busy territory can be 
covered as a unit by concentrating in 
its only 7-day-a -week metropolitan 
morning newspaper— The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

You influence jobbers, dealers and 
consumers alike in Cleveland and North- 
ern Ohio when you sell them through 
this single medium of outstanding in- 
fluence and 78-year prestige. 

Ask for details of comprehensive co- 
operation and late market data, 


The Plain Dealer 


~ CLEVELAND 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., N. Y. City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Take the Guess out | 





Street & Finney, Inc. 1902-1920 Advertising Agents 71 
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NEWS: 


The thing that the public wants most in a flash-light was 
found by Street & Finney for the new Winchester Flash- 
light. Its finding was one of the processes of Taking the 
Guess out of Advertising. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The right stock for your 


Price List 


With prices of almost all commodities changing 
over night, you need to get out new price lists 
more frequently than ever before. 


- You want a paper of good quality, that won't 
cost too much. Ask your printer to use Hammer- 
mill Cover, and he’ll be able to give you a job that 
will satisfy you in every way. 

If you would like to see samples of Hammermill 
Cover, showing its various colors and finishes, write 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM),, 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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paign has been inaugurated, Job- 
bers and their salesmen were all 
supplied with large portfolios car- 
rying two-color reproductions of 
the advertisements, with promo- 
tion talk explaining just what the 
Plumb advertising was and what 
it was planned to accomplish. Re- 
tailers were supplied with window 
and counter cards, small folders, 
car cards, and a series of electro- 
types of small advertisements sug- 
gestive of the national series, for 
use in their local newspapers, with 
space left in each for the retailer 
to insert his name and local ad- 
dress. The campaign was also 
backed up through promotion 
matter in the trade-paper called 
“Philadelphia-Made Hardware,” 
which is published jointly by five 
well-known Philadelphia hard- 
ware manufacturers—Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Henry Disston & 
Sons, Miller Lock Company, En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company 
and North Brothers. 

The highly satisfactory results 
that have followed this first big 
national advertising campaign of 
Plumb tools and the consequent 
determination of the directors to 
continue advertising, with the first 
year’s schedule as a minimum, 
makes an analysis of the copy 
well worth while. 

Probably the outstanding fea- 
ture of these advertisements has 
been the unusually striking illus- 
trations, The pictures of the 
hammers, hatchets and the official 
Boy-Scout axe—which is also a 
Plumb product—have been “life- 
size”; the limitations of space 
have necessarily kept down the 
sizes of the axes. The most care- 
ful attention has been given to 
the making of the engravings, 
with the result that all of the ads 
have had about them the atmos- 
phere of actual tool reality. In 
plain words, the pictures haven’t 
looked like “pictures” at all—they 
have looked like actual hammers, 
sledges, hatchets and axes. The 
very keenness of the cutting edge 
of the axes and the hatchets is 
felt, as is the genuine heft to the 
heads of the hammers and the 
sledges, and the real substance of 
the handles. All of which has 
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given to the advertisements a dis- 
tinct and practical atmosphere 
strongly suggestive of the hard, 
heavy work that Plumb tools are 
capable of performing. 

Step by step, the series tells in 
the text the story of the develop- 
ment and manufacture of Plumb 
tools from the work of the expert 
engineers in the Plumb Meial- 
lurgical Laboratory to the busi- 
ness of putting on the finishing 
touches before the product is 
ready for shipment from the fac- 
tories. All the points of superi- 
ority claimed for the tools are 
explained in connection with the 
various processes in the course of 
the manufacture of the finished 
product. This point is peculiarly 
important in connection with this 
company’s - tools, because their 
selling prices run a little higher, 
as a rule, than the goods with 
which they compete. The selling 
slogan, “They’re Worth More,” is 
carried in every piece of copy, 
and care has been taken to tie 
this slogan up very closely with 
the explanations as to materials 
and methods used in manufacture 
which gives the tools the dis- 
tinctive qualities claimed for 
them. 

One claim made is that the 
workmen in the Plumb factories 
“can’t make a mistake in temper- 
ing Plumb hammers, hatchets and 
axes.” The text that follows this 
assertion explains that “the 
Plumb tempering furnaces are 
watched by electrical pyrometers 
that record the exact heat all the 
time.” 


BETTER PROCESSES COULD BE 
ADVERTISED 


For a number of years the com- 
pany has followed the practice of 
bringing into its employ promis- 
ing graduates from the various 
technical schools of the country 
who show any disposition toward 
the kind of work done in the 
factories. These embryo engi- 
neering experts are sent to the va- 
rious departments in the factories 
to learn and study the business in 
all its phases, from the ground 
up. Probably the most valuable 
contribution that this expert study 
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has made to the business of man- 
ufacturing the tools has been the 
application of these electrical py- 
rometers to the tempering fur- 
naces. Before this method was 
inaugurated the metal going into 
the tools was tempered by the old 
rule-of-thumb method, The work- 
men .doing this work tempered 
the metal by what might be called 
the “color process,” if it may be 
dignified with such a scientific 
term as “process.” 

That is to say, each individual 
workman, in tempering the metal, 
depended on his optical accuracy 
in judging the changing colors 
taken by the metal in the various 
stages in the tempering process. 
The skill possessed by some of 
these workmen was truly marvel- 
ous, but as a basis for insuring 
absolute and uniform perfection it 
simply could not be depended 
upon. So the Plumb engineering 
experts set about to put this tem- 
pering process on an absolutely 
scientific basis. 

They made careful studies of 
each step in the old tempering 
process. For the various and 
varying colors that the metal took 
from time to time in the course 
of tempering, these experis fig- 
ured out exact temperatures. Then 
they knew that it was a scientific 
fact that the metal heated to one 
given temperature would undergo 
a certain specific change, and that 
as the temperature was raised or 
lowered certain other definite, ex- 
act changes would take place. The 
electrical-pyrometers were then in- 
troduced and adjusted so that 
the workmen could regulate the 
furnaces and heat the metal to 
the exact temperatures called for 
by each step in the process of 
turning the raw material into the 
finished article. It was on the ba- 
sis of these facts that the copy in 
the advertisement stressed the 
fact that this exact “scientific 
method” insured an absolutely 
standardized quality in every tool 
turned out of the Plumb factories. 

But the most interesting of all 
the angles developed by this first 
year’s advertising is found in the 
company’s methods of developing 
and perfecting its tools from the 
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standpoint of utility. This wag th 
feature mentioned at the begi 
ning of this article, which eal 
from a direct study of users 
needs. 

The old, characteristic method 
of manufacturers of more or less 
technical tools has been for the 
factory experts to design certain 
new models, peculiarly suited to 
the special uses to which they are 
to be put. This old method was 
completely reversed. It was fig 
ured that nothing that might be 
originated, devised or developed 
within the factories could be any- 
where near as important froma 
practical, utilitarian standpoint as 
an actual knowledge of the work 
that the mechanics, farmers and 
woodsmen did when they got the 
tools in their hands, and got right 
down to the job. 


WHAT THE USERS TOLD THE 
MANUFACTURER 


So experts were sent to the u- 
timate users of tools, and for 
weeks and months they worked 
alongside of, and lived with, 
them. The information that they 
brought back to the factories re 
sulted in many changes and im 
provements in the tools. .Notably, 
these expert investigators found 
that invariably the first thing that 
the professional wood-chopper did 
when he got a new axe in his 
hands was immediately to turn it 
over to an expert grinder, who 
reshaped. and resharpened it 
These investigators examined 
these “reshaped and resharpened’ 
new axes, and as soon as 
could get back “home” the facto- 
ries began turning out axes that 
did not require “reshaping and re- 
sharpening”—because that was at 
tended to, thereafter, in the proc 
ess of manufacturing and finish 
ing the new axes. : 

The lessons learned from this 
field study weré not merely 
away—they were applied to the 
making of hammers, axes, hate 
ets, and so on. More than this 
they formed a part of the series 
of advertisements. Readers wert 
told under such headings #® 
“What We Learned from Me 
chanics” of the ideas contri 
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Smal] Advertisements 


The Solution 


There is but one road for a successful news- 
paper to follow if it is to serve all advertisers 
requiring space—it must insist on smaller ad- 
vertisements. Large displays obviously tend 
to reduce the number of advertisements and 
create an unfair advantage for the few at the 
expense of the many. 


Every advertiser should study the use of small 
space. The possibilities are much greater than 
many suppose. Every advertisement must be 
much more skilfully worded, more carefully 
laid out. The small advertisement offers the 
real copy writer an unbridled opportunity. It 
will tax his skill more, perhaps, but he will 
also get more joy out of his work, and the 
advertiser’s results will show a proportionate 
betterment. Newspaper readers have learned 
the value of studying advertisements. They © 
have acquired the habit and thus have auto- 
matically eliminated the necessity for great 
size in advertisements. 


More than 100 full pages omitted. 


The Detroit News during the spring of this year 
has omitted more than a hundred full-page adver- 
tisements. It can not now promise half-page in- 
sertions except at rare intervals. To make sure of 
the advertisement’s insertion as ordered, The 
Detroit News suggests that it be reduced to a 
smaller size than ever before contemplated. 


The Detroit News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
“Always In The Lead” 
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by expert workmen which led to 
changes in the design of a ham- 
mer. 

“As a result,” it is said, “we 
have the perfect Plumb hammer. 

“The large striking face makes 
it easy to hit the nail every time. 
The weight centred in a chunk 
above the face gives power to the 
stroke. The claws have an extra 
curve and a short split, giving 
greater leverage. They yank a 
nail out quickly. Nipper-like 


edges grip and hold any nail, 
little, with or without 


big or 
head. 

In discussing the campaign, 
F. P. Green, the advertising man- 
ager, said that the results ob- 
tained were not only highly satis- 
factory, but that the effect and in- 
fluence of the advertising had 
reached out and touched so many 
phases of the business that from 
a general viewpoint, as well as 
the specific one of distribution 
and sales, the campaign has 
proved to be one of. the wisest 
steps that the concern has ever 
taken. He pointed out that the 
Plumb products have recovered 
practically every inch that may 
have been lost during the war. 
The distribution of the product 
has been very materially widened. 
Sales have increased. A+ healthy, 
helpful flow of correspondence 
has been coming ever since the 
campaign started—from jobbers, 
salesmen, retailers and the many 
different types of users of the 
tools. Not a few of the letters 
contain helpful suggestions both 
in the matter of improving the 
product and in constructive criti- 
cism. 

Based on the belief that every 
workman is interested in the man- 
ner and method of the disposi- 
tion of the results of his labors, 
all the advertisements, as fast as 
they have been prepared, have 
been posted on the workshop and 
office bulletin-boards, each adver- 
tisement being accompanied by a 
brief explanation as to where and 
when the advertisement would ap- 
pear and what was sought to be 
accomplished by its publication. 
This has resulted in stimulating 
the entire factory and office force, 
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Value of Tire Production Ap 
proaches That of Automo- 
biles 


The crude rubber production over the 
entire world for 1919, it seems, wa 
381,850 tons, which included approx 
mately 55,000 tons carried over from 
the previous. year, according to th 
United States Rubber Company. About 
7,000,000 automobiles are in operation 
in the United States at the present time: 
production is expected to proceed fg 
three or four years at least at a rate 
sufficient to bring the number of cay 
in operation at the end of that period 
to a total of about 10,000,000. Th 
average length of life of a car is about 
five years, and when the number ¢ 
cars in operation reaches the figure 
named, about 2,000,000 new cars per 
year, it is expected, will be required 
to keep the number of cars in use from 
falling off. 

Tire manufacturers estimate tha 
every car in use needs five new tits 
per year, or twenty-five new tires dur 
ing the life of the car. The average 
value of automobiles at the present 
time is about $800. To care for th 
total of 8,000,000 cars which it is fig 
ured will be in operation during 192), 
a total of 40,000,000 tires will be nee 
essary; at the conservative valuation of 
$25 each, the total will reach $1,000; 
009,000, only a short distance behind 
the value of the year’s output in cars 


Page One of the Export Primer 
Still Not Learned 


BusHetyis, Limitep 

Sypwey, Austraiia, April 12, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

It is extraordinary to us that Amer 
can firms are not better informed # 
to the postage rates to our country. 

For your information I enclose justa 
few envelopes received by the last mail 
In not one case was the correspondent 
invited by us, and it seems unfair that 
we should have circular matter foisted 
on us by every American mail with 
deficient postage to pay. 

In one or two cases where we have 
sent for books on approval, without 
giving sufficient time for our retum 
remittance to reach U. S. A., we at 
subjected to a bombardment of collet 
tion letters, on which we have to pay 
deficient postage! J 

It seems extraordinary to us in Aw 
tralia that American business frm 
should be so ignorant of their ow 
postage rates. Perhaps the publishing 
of this letter may enlighten some 
them. 

Puitie H, Busnett. 


“Truck Owner’s” Ohio Repre 
sentation 
The Truck Owner, Philadelphia, bs 
appointed A. M. Smetts advertising re? 
resentative for the Ohio territory, 
headquarters in Cleveland. 
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It is the modern way. It is not only 


quickerand more economical, but 


more productive of results. 


The best agencies and advertisers 


insist upon this complete service. 


Ay 


Charles Everett Johnson Company 
Illustrations Design» Lettering» Typography 
State-Lake Building + Chicago 
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Influencing Buyers 


THE HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
TRADE JOURNAL influences buyers! 


The men who read this business 
publication are ail buyers! 


As a group they are constantly 
buying for the needs of millions of 
consumers who rely on them as a 
source of supply. 


Annually over four hundred 
million dollars in merchandise is 
bought and sold by hardware mer- 
chants. who read this publication. 
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d i J Advertisers 


| THE HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
“# trade JOURNAL is not the largest 
~® inits field, but it is one of the best! 


_ Its readers are high-grade, well- 
rated, progressive hardware mer- 
chants—desirable accounts for the 
most discriminating manufacturers. 








Already. many of the. better 
advertisers in the hardware field 
have begun the cultivation of this 
attractive market! 
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As They Like It. 


Detroit people are interested in De- 
troit. That is the reason for Detroit's 
whirlwind growth and progress. 


And because the Free Press Roto- 
gravure Section has catered particu- 
larly to that “‘bug’”’ of Detroiters for 
Detroit—presenting in a_ pictorial 
way the things that Detroit people 
are interested in—is a very potent 
reason for both the popularity and 
the advertising productiveness of 
that Section. 











Unmistakably, The Free Press roto- 
gravure is oné of America’s finest, 
and those advertisers who associate 
their selling messages with its col- 
umns will find, as others have already 
found, that it is at once both a crea- 
tor of prestige and a powerful, posi- 
tive, direct sales-maker. 








“Interests Every Member of the Family” 





Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 











Kdvertising to Bring the Standard 
Razor Back into Popular Favor 


(ampaign of the Geneva Cutlery Corporation Also Aims to Supplant 
Preference for Standard Razors of German Make among 
Barbers and Users 


By J. S. Hinkley 


Assistant Director of Sales, Geneva Cutlery Corporation, Geneva, N. Y. 


the time when the 


BOUT 


i first great wave of safety- 
mor advertising swept over this 
quntry, thousands of men were 


wady to pronounce the decline 
ad fall of the “old-fashioned” 
mor. Early converts to the 
giety-razor idea were among the 
mst outspoken in their convic- 
fn that razors of standard type 
wuld soon be an extinct species. 
it was a noteworthy fact, how- 
er, that now and then one of the 
‘d-fashioned” adherents would 
met with whose loyalty to the 
mesafety methods was mani- 
ited by prideful references to 
is “blades” of foreign make and 
iscalm and holy satisfaction with 

Mir quality and his skill in the 

m of them. The claims of 

Malety” fans on the score of 

med and convenience were met 
h counter claims of greater 

and double convenience. 

Moreover, the barbers of the 

@intry stood stanch and firm 

mtheir allegiance to the good old- 
joned way. 

‘The war shut off the importa- 
of the foreign-made razor of 
adard style. Its future seemed 

midedly uncertain. Had anyone 
this time asked the names of 

facturers of safety razors, 

fa dozen firms could have been 

without effort, but very 

® people could have thought of 

fame of one American maker 
standard razors. 

Right here lies a most curious 

mat: Up until a year ago the ad- 

Musing of safety razors posi- 
ty dominated the razor field. 

Mmanufacturers of standard 

mors did any advertising, it was 

inconspicuous no: one noticed 

» Yet during this period the 
of standard razors increased. 

8 sO interesting a develop- 
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ment, it is worth a slight digres- 
sion. 

Advertising as a. business force 
contains an unsuspected altruistic 
element. The advertising history 
of the last fifty years presents 
example after example of cam- 
paigns for certain products, which 
have increased the use of unad- 
vertised products thought to be in 
direct competition with the ones 
advertised. One illustration will 
call to mind many others. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM OFFICE- 
APPLIANCE FIELD 


A manufacturer of office filing 
cabinets owned the patent rights 
to a system of filing letters known 
as the Shannon, or double arch 
method. It advertised it quite 
extensively. Then a rival manu- 
facturer brought out the “verti- 
cal,” or folder, method, followed 
in a very short space of time by 
five or six other manufacturers, 
all of whom began advertising 
vertical filing. The Shannon ad- 
vertiser, appalled by the advertis- 
ing of so many competitors, 
thought the end had come. He 
still kept up his own advertising, 
but in a feeble and half-hearted 
way, and finally stopped it alto- 
gether. To his surprise, the sale 
of Shannon goods increased. 

The reason for this, wholly un- 
guessed at first, gradually de- 
clared itself. The advertising of 
the “vertical” method by so many 
manufacturers sold the system to 
a great many offices and in addi- 
tion created a desire in the minds 
of other users for other methods, 
which led them to adopt not the 
vertical system but an alternative 
method—the Shannon! 

This is exactly what happened 
as a result of safety-razor adver- 
tising. Men everywhere were 
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told about the advantages of 
shaving themselves. While hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, al- 
ready self-shavers, were induced 
to buy safety razors, others, not 
self-shavers, were carried by the 
advertising to the point where 
they became such, but adopted the 


“Bud, ‘Tl tend you anything 


of mine except this razor” 


GENEVA ay tne TLERY CORPORATION. oe Avenee, Geneva NY 
the Wmte 


| Mewnlereen: of WighLnate 
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_ field, — and the advert 
of the safety razor rent 
done the barber a lot of 

has as yet been unwilling tp 
mit, namely, it has taught Au 
of his customers to shave eam 
day. 

The advertising campaign 
the Geneva Cuth 
Corporation, wh 
has been 
the national m 
zines for ne 
year, appears 
surface to bea 
and straightion 
effort on the g 
a “standard” 
manufacturer to bn 
his product back 
popular favort ta 
in fact, much 
than this. ¥ 

Two stubborn 
had .to be dealt 
before this campai 
could even be thought! 
of, both of a ma 
facturing nature: 

In the manufactur 
of standard razor 
the human elementi 
a big factor 
skilled labor consti 
tutes close to Op 
cent of the costé 
tering into the mal 
facture of a b 
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THIS ADVERTISER 


open blade instead of the safety. 

There is a limit, of course, to 
what advertising of a product will 
do for an unadvertised competi- 
tive article. The fly-wheel will 
not keep turning forever after the 
power is turned off. Continuous 
advertising must in time domi- 
nate a field. The Shannon file 
has almost disappeared from the 
market. Advertising could bring 
it back, for the method has merit 
and a peculiar niche. It never 
had a quarrel with the vertical 
system. Both methods aimed at 
the same thing—better filing, just 
as the razor people have no quar- 
rel with each other, for both seek 
to educate men to shave them- 
selves. But the barber shop has 


IS NOT ALLOWING HIS SAFETY-RAZOR 
COMPETITORS TO PRE-EMPT THE FIELD BY DEFAULT 


There prevailed i 
this. country amé 
barbers, as well 
among men 
shave themselves, a more or # 
well-founded prejudice in favordl 
German-made razors. 

Necessarily, therefore, a CaNgy 
paign of national advertising i} 
a standard razor could not 
hastily entered into, Many frie 
of the open blade razor have oft 
wondered why, for so many ye 
the standard razor people 
mained in the background anda 
lowed the safety razor comp 
to have everything their own 

National advertising and @ 
tity production go hand in hi 
A standard razor is a fine t 
requiring a great deal of 1 
work. The making of 
razors and safety-razor Diat 
is a manufacturing proposition 
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JOHN M. HERTEL 


John Hertel has man- 
aged some newspapers and 
edited others, but for over 
12 years now, he has been 
associated with me. He is 
manager of my Detroit 


| Office, but beyond that, he 
| isone of my closest friends. 


ant 





The 
Cleveland 
News 


No advertiser can hope to 
cover Cleveland properly 
without using the NEWS. 
Local advertisers indorse it by 
running full copy. They are 
on the ground and know that 
the NEWS has the largest 
verified circulation in the city 
of Cleveland. 


During the first four months 
of 1920 the five largest de- 
partment stores in Cleveland 
ran 82,102 inches in the Daily 
NEWS against 47,378 inches 
in the Daily Plain Dealer. 
During seven days per week 
the same stores ran 101,481 
inches in the NEWS AND 
SUNDAY NEWS-LEADER 
against 67,594 inches in the 
Daily and = Sunday Plain 
Dealer. 

The NEWS has the circu- 
lation, plus the prestige and 
influence to make any adver- 
tising campaign a success. 


Serial Adv. No. 9 
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which machines are relied upon 
for a very great percentage of 
the work. A national advertising 
campaign had to rest, therefore, 
upon a solid foundation of re- 
vised production methods, and 
this meant extensive analysis and 
manufacturing reorganization. It 
almost meant education—education 
to teach the American mechanic 
how to produce a razor equal and 
better than that produced by his 
foreign brother. 


ADVERTISING TO SELL THE BARBER 
FIRST 


The solving of the two prob- 
lems just referred to could not 
be accomplished overnight. Ob- 
viously, it would have been a 
serious error to start the adver- 
tising before the factory organiza- 
tion was ready. The campaign 
was laid out with two objects in 
view: to sell the barber Ameri- 
can-made razors, and to sell the 
consumer. The first year of the 
campaign featured the barber and 
the barber shop. 

Preparation for the campaign 
required a great deal of time. 
Advertising inactivity of standard 
razors during the years when the 
advertising of safety razors 
created its first stir resulted in 
a loss of business that was in 
some degree compensated for 
later, in the manner already re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this 
article. The campaign was there- 
fore planned to cover a period of 
several years with its various 
features brought out progres- 
sively. 

During the first year, in which 
the attack was aimed at the bar- 
ber and self-shaver conjointly, the 
illustrations featured the barber 
and the copy talked to the self- 
shaver. One advertisement was 
entitled “Barbers and Improve- 
ments.” After complimenting the 
barber on his progressiveness and 
referring to his early adoption of 
such modern improvements as 
open plumbing, hot water heaters, 
electricity and compressed air, the 
copy says: 

“And yet every barber to-day 
stiil shaves with one type of razor 
—the Genco type. Professionals 
know. Two hundred thousand 
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barbers realize that for each goof 
shave, any blade _ ought to & 
stropped.” 

Another advertisement was t. 
titled “Catch a Barber Shaving 
Himself.” The idea of the tik 
was represented pica and 
the copy opened with 

“Did you ever catch a_ barber 
shaving himself? He was using 
the Genco type of razor on hin. 
self, just as he does on eyery- 
body else, wasn’t he?” 

Thus the self-shaver was 
minded that the barber is the pro- 
fessional shaver and would us 
a better type of shaving instr 
ment than the standard razor if 
a better type had ever been pn 
duced, 

The first year of the campaign, 
therefore, accomplished. the. pu 
pose for which it was designed, 
namely, the barber and the barker 
shop were strongly featured, and 
this had its effect in impressing 
one big fact on the barber’s mind: 
a high-grade standard razor such 
as he requires is now made in this 
country. 


ADVERTISING NOW GOES AFTER THE 
SELF-SHAVER 


The second year of the mag- 
azine campaign, recently started, 
is concentrating itself -on the 
self-shaver, with the barber angle 
subordinated. A_ recent adver 
tisement bears the head: “You are 
1/30,000,000th of the United States 
Razor Trade.” 

“There are 30,000,000 men of 
shaving age in this country,” says 
the copy. “Counting those shaved 
by barbers, the majority of men 
are being shaved with razors of 
the Genco type. We want you to 
shave with a Genco razor, & 
cause :”—and then the copy goes 
into a tabulated list of reasons 
why. 

Small inserts of the previously- 
used barber shop pictures are it- 
corporated in the lay-out to reil- 
force the appeal to the self-shaver. 

Much emphasis is laid @ 
stropping throughout the copy; # 
fact, the argument for the s 
ard razor is made to turn om 
this point, that “a sure-enough 
smoothly-cutting shaving edge cat 
be had only by stropping.” A 
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AY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE, a big 
battery of big presses, with automatic 
feeders and extension deliveries, a battery 
of rotary presses, a battery of linotypes, our 
own stereotyping plant, our own type-caster 
from agate to 48-point—it’s evident enough 
that our equipment is right for speed and 
big-run production. 


But that’s not all: The organization back 
of this equipment runs just as smoothly and 
efficiently as the machines themselves. 


Nor have we overlooked quality. We are 
equipped to handle the “finely-manicured” 
jobs. We are on a “quality plus quantity” 
basis. 


We have a 44 years’ reputation for good 
printing back of us. We can’t afford to 
sacrifice that reputation. 
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FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


cAnnounces 


The Annual Election of Officers as follows: 


FRANK SEAMAN, President 
WALTER R. HINE, Vice-President and General Manager 


FLOYD Y. KEELER, - - Vice-President 
CHARLES F. PIETSCH, - Vice-President 
EDWARD M. PRATT, - Vice-President 


JULIAN SEAMAN,_ - - Treasurer 
FRANK A. ARNOLD, - - Secretary 
JAMES E. D. BENEDICT, - Asst. Secretary 
CHARLES McCORMACK, - Asst. Treasurer 





470 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Monroe Building, Chicago 
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diagram in the lay-out shows the 
grrect stropping angle. 

The sales organization of the 
Geneva Cutlery Corporation di- 
vides the United States and Can- 
aia into five sales districts, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Winnipeg and Toronto. Each of 
these territories is in charge of 
fom one to five salesmen, who 
all on jobbers, and these in turn 
gil to regular dealers for the 
cngumer trade, and to “barber 
supply dealers” for the barber 
trade. 


The Discovery of Ice-Cream 
Soda 


Robert McCay Green, who died the 
ther day in Philadelphia at the age 
d seventy-eight, is said to have “dis- 
overed” the ice-cream soda through 
the necessity of advertising his soda 
fountains. 

In 1874 Mr. Green, founder of the 
pesent firm of Robert M. Green & 
Sons, arranged to exhibit a soda foun- 
tin at the Franklin Institute Exposi- 
ton. He found that a competing firm 
ld erected a larger and much finer 
fountain‘ nearby, and so Mr. Green’s 
tuk was to find some method to attract 
te crowds from his competitor to’ his 
both. He hit upon the idea of mix- 
ig ice cream with the soda water and 
pre the new drink the name by which 
tis known to-day. Before the exposi- 
ton closed he was taking in $200 a 
dy, with crowds waiting their turn 
fora taste of the new drink. 


Fehlman Conducts “Advertis- 
ing Clinic” 

The first of two “advertising clinics” 

ms conducted by Frank E. Fehlman, 

lamer vice-president of the H. W. Gos- 

and Company, under the auspices of the 


New York American, at the Hotel 
Plaza, 4 on May 19. Mr. 
b lecture was based on ma- 
trial gathered by himself and by the 
ss research departments of va- 
fous universities and schools. Charts 
iad the blackboard were used to illus- 
tate his remarks, which were followed 
questions and answers dealing with 
merchandising and advertising prob- 
There will be a second confer- 
te of the same nature at the same 
face on May 27. 


Saxon China Account With 
Paul Nemeyer & Co. 


The advertising account of The Sax- 
fa China Company, Sebring, Ohio, is 
ww being handled by Paul Nemeyer & 
Cleveland. Trade paper, direct- 
l and national campaigns are 
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New York Herald Company 
Sued 


Edwin D. DeWitt, former advertis- 
ing director of the New York Herald 
and Evening Telegram, and whose con- 
tract extended from October, 1918, to 
January, 1922, has brought suit against 
the New York Herald Company for 
$565,363. He demands $500,000 dam- 
ages because he was discharged Janu- 
ary 17, 1920. 

He alleges that under his contract he 
was to get one-half of 1 per cent on 
the net advertising moneys and 7% per 
cent on the increase above the earnings 
of the previous year. He alleges that 
until his discharge the net moneys re- 
ceived aggregated $4,054,733, and that 
his share was $100,562, of which he 
has received only $35,000. 

Frank A. Munsey, who purchased 
the Herald and Evening Telegram, said 
last week: 

“The proceeding is against the old 
Herald Company. hen I purchased 
the New York Herald and Evening 
Telegram, I assumed no outstanding 
contracts, except the paper contract and 
one other. I have, therefore, no con- 
nection whatever with the suit brought 
by Mr. DeWitt. No responsibility at- 
taches to me or to any of my news- 
papers. This is freely acknowledged by 
all the parties concerned in the action. 
My arrangement with the trustees of 
the Bennett estate provided for respon- 
sibility on their part for all contracts 
(except two specified) and all liabilities 
of any kind whatever.” 


Packard’s Ten-Vear Growth . 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
has tabulated for the benefit of new 
stockholders its operation for the last 
ten-year period. he figures represent- 
ing sales, net profits and per cent of 
profits to sales are especially interest- 
ing and are reprinted complete: 


Net Profits 
Per Cent 
Amount of Sales 
$1,406,410 12.1 
1,839,720 12.6 
2,157,472 
1,141,564 
2,265,926 
6,206,419 
5,400,691 
5,616,701 
5,433,634 
4,035,369 


Fiscal 
Year 
Ending Sales 

1911 $11,624,588 
1912 14,613,057 
1913 15,076,897 
1914 12,639,954 
1915 15,547,165 
1916 35,495,086 
41,646,793 
67,489,317 
58,729,573 
(7 mos.) 


New York “Globe” Raises 
Price 


The New: York Globe has increased 
its price to 3 cents. Explaining the in- 
crease to its readers, the Globe says that 
the pennies of its readers pay for con- 
siderably less than two-thirds the cost 
of the paper used, .advertising paying 
the balance and all other costs. The 
announcement dwells upon the very 
great advance in the cost of labor and 
everything else that enters into the 
making of a newspaper. 
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HE American Association of 

Advertising Agencies has for- 
mulated a policy governing the re- 
lations of its members with the 
business papers. In a statement of 
this policy the recommendations 
of membership in the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations and of the 
adoption of a standard rate card 
proposed by the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
are made. Standardization of 
page sizes is suggested in this 
statement. 

The statement, in full; is as 
follows: 

“Each agency member of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies should be guided 
by an earnest purpose to render 
adequate service and assistance to 
clients in the selection and use of 
business papers. To render such 
service a cordial relation should 
exist between publisher and 
agent. 

“It is a recognized obligation to 
give courteous consideration to 
presentations of the merits of the 
business press as advertising 
media and to maintain at all 
times adequate information re- 
garding the circulation, advertis- 
ing rates and market of each 
business paper. The co-operation 
of publishers is invited in fur- 
nishing these data, 

“An attitude of friendly co- 
operation should be maintained 
by the agencies toward the serv- 
ice and research departments of 
the different business papers’ or- 
ganization when it is recognized 


Agencies Association Adopts 
Business Paper Policy 


Recommends A. B. C. Membership and Standard Rate Card 


that the best interests of the. 


agencies’ clients are being served 
by such co-operation. The prac- 
tice of serving advertisers and 
agents with accurate statistical in- 
formation and competent surveys 
of trade conditions is highly ap- 
proved, and further development 
of this service will be welcomed. 

“Many of the leading business 
papers have endorsed advertising 
agency service by payment of 
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agency differential on all space 
used by the agencies’ client 
While this payment does not fully 
remunerate the agent for the ex. 
acting preparation of plans, Copy 
and design, it is an appreciated 
recognition of the importance of 
agency service, both to the adyer. 
tiser and the publisher. 

“Regardless of agency dif- 
ferential, however, it is the pur 
pose of agencies to recommend 
business papers to clients when, 
and if they are needed, in th 
conduct of a campaign. 

“To facilitate business between 
us, it is recommended that th 
business papers join the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, adopt th 
flat rate and the standard rate card 
proposed by the American Asso 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 

“There are .many advantages 
that would accrue to advertisers, 
publishers and agencies from a 
greater degree of standardization 
in page sizes among the busines 
press, say 7x10. The agencies ask 
your serious consideration of this 
subject, the accomplishment of 
which will result in material say- 
ing in effort and useless engray- 
ing costs, and in a more effective, 
profitable and larger use of the 
business papers.’ 

































































National Campaign for House 
hold Motors 


The Domestic Electric Company, @ 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer # 
household motors, has placed its adver 
tising account with Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit. 

The company sells its output largely 
as standard equipment on variow 
household specialties. The campaig? 
will open immediately in the 
papers to be followed in a short tim 
by a national campaign. 


H. M. Roberts berts Joins Sealy 
Mattress Co. 


H. M. Roberts, recently with 
Elmer Candy Company, New 
has been made advertising manager 
the Sealy Mattress Company, 
Land, Texas. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 


for Advertisers 


Bertsch & Cooper 


Many agencies and advertisers, 
attracted by the individuality and 
distinction of the work of our 
illustrators, are sending us orders 
for illustrations to fit previously- 
made designs or layouts. 


We execute such commissions 
gladly, to the best of our ability, 
yet always with regret for the 
compromise that such a proce- 
dure necessarily involves. 


Illustrations, Designs, Lettering 
and Typography, when produced 
separately, are too often seen sepa- 
rately. They look best and pay 
best when produced, as here, by 
a single organization responsible 
for their proper assembly into 
complete advertisements. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Measure of 
Agency Service 


The strength of an ad- 
vertising agency is never 
greater than the strength 
of the representative 
handling a given account; 
therefore, the measure of 
the agency’s success with 
the account is the meas- 
ure of the agency service 
man’s merchandising and 
advertising knowledge. 
Principals of our agency 
serve our clients. The 
success of this method is 
outlined in our book 
*“‘How to Judge an Ad- 
vertising Agency.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without charge. 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Public Is Getting Important 


Employees of One Barber Shop Advertise for Good Will 


By Robert Bostick 


UST before the strike of bar- 

bers, which has temporarily 
tied up, not the Port, this time, 
but the shaves of New York, we 
talked to a barber who has been 
in business for a great many 
years. While the barber shop is 
not a basic industry by any means, 
there have been certain things 
happening in the business which 
are of interest to manufacturers 
in other fields, and also a little 
advertising campaign which is sig- 
nificant. 

The first barber we talked to 
had been told by the leaders of 
the barbers’ union that a strike 
was to be called. He realized 
that figuring his cost on the most 
conservative basis the new de- 
mands, if granted, would mean 
a real raise in the price to his 
clients, which he didn’t think 
they would stand, and which was 
unjustified. His history was 
somewhat as follows: In the old 
days he used to work at a chair 
in a barber shop and was part 
porter, part barber. In_ other 
words, he had to clean up his 
chair, ix up the place long hours 
before he became a barber for 
the rest of the day, offering pro- 
fessional services for the mod- 
erate sum of fifteen cents. 

Getting ambitious, he borrowed 
gome money from one of his good 
Customers, and he and his wife, 
by living as cheaply as they could, 
saved enough money to buy fur- 
niture and barber’s utensils, and 
so started his own shop. It pros- 
pered and grew, until finally he 
was employing from fifteen to 
twenty men, and after many 
raises had been asked, this final 
one was too much for him. As 
he put it, the barbers’ union was 
attempting to fix the price of the 
product or their services to the 
public. He considered that to 
have his men set the selling price 
of what he had to offer was going 
one step too far, and he balked. 
He made-up his mind. to ‘sell out 


his whole stock, including the ma- 
chinery, to any second-hand dealer 
and go back to the old days, tak- 
ing his little black bag and shav- 
ing his best customers in their 
homes at what he considered a 
reasonable price. 

We haven’t been back to this 
barber shop since the strike 
started, but it is a safe bet that 
he followed his original intention 
and that there are now twenty 
barbers who are open for farm 
opportunities. In a small way, 
then, he followed the action of 
the cigar firms, recorded in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 
who when labor went too far, 
closed up shop and moved to an- 
other city, putting the industry 
on a machine-made basis, in order 
to get away from what they con- 
sidered unreasonable demands. 

It will also be remembered that 
the Business Press of America, 
meeting as one of the eleven basic 
groups of industries at the con- 
vention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 
through its press departments, 
adopted one resolution which read 
as follows: “Since certain labor 
organizations have compelled the 
signing of agreements by their 
employers, according them the 
right to fix the selling price of 
the goods on which they work, 
and since these labor organiza- 
tions are now freely exercising 
this price control; and further, 
since attempts have been made to 
have State legislatures pass laws 
to legalize the control of selling 
prices of merchandise by the labor 
which produces it, and since this 
would completely usurp the eco- 
nomic function of manufacturers 
and distributors, and render the 
consumer powerless to exercise 
any voice in the prices of mer- 
chandise, Resolved, that we de- 
plore these undemocratic and un- 
economic efforts and recommend 
that we oppose all movements in 
the direction. specified, and that 
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we make every legitimate en- 
deavor to bring about a readjust- 
ment of these conditions wherever 
they now exist.” 

This resolution is recalled in 
order to point out one fact of 
importance. In such industries in 
which the selling price has been 
fixed by the employees or in which 
they have made the strongest kind 
of suggestions or coercion to get 
such selling prices fixed, they 
have put it on a new basis. They 
have said that the article which 
they make is in no sense a product 
or merchandise, that they are not 
making a product, but putting a 
price upon their services. This is 
exactly the same stand taken in 
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the barber controversy. And in 
the barber situation, which js 
surely in the personal service field 
and in no sense a product, it 
brought about an_ interesting 
counter-current. 

The Terminal Barber Shops in 
New York operate seven different 
shops. Among other unique and 
interesting operations in giving 
service to the customer, these 
shops have adopted a plan of 
industrial representation which 
functions through a_ brotherhood 
of employees. Each shop, under 
this arrangement, elects a dele- 
gate, by secret ballot, and these 
different delegates meet upon oc- 
casions to take action regarding 











Terminal Barbers Stand By 
The Public 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF EMPLOYEES oF THE TERMINAL BARBER 
SHOPS having carefully conaidered the demands of the Barbers for high” wages and 
agher prices and the — called to enforce them. hereby in full meeting assem- 


bed deciares sts position as follows 
We have chuerved with deep conse the constantly increasing cost of livin 
that as wages have increased. prices have been « ingly soon 


for further merease of wages, that this process 1s comtinvou 
thal or permanent benefit, because quickiy absorbed in 
workers than betore 


Be It Wt RB - 


That we are determined to do our share, at whatever present 
sacrifice, in the public's fight agairst high prices, and we believe 
it to be to the interest of all wage earners to do likewise. 

We are, therefore, opposed to the demands for higher wages 
and higher prices. We shall not participate in or support the 
strike. We shall remain at our jobs prepared to serve the public 


at our present wages and at presefit prices, believing that in this 


way we shall perform our public duty as well as serve our own 
best interests. 

Our position, our wages and the prices charged in barber shops 
may have no great public importance. But it is of vital impor- 
tance, if the public's campaign against high costs is to be suc- 
cessful, that wage earners and employers alike should realize that 
in this world crisis relief will come only through moderation in 
demands for wages as wel! as for profits and act accordingly 

If we are the first labor organization to take this position pub- 
licly, we are glad and proud to assume the leadership, in the hope 
that this may prove to be the beginning of an effective movement 
to advance a great public cause. 


May 16, 1920. 


To the Publie: 
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STAND BY THE MEN WHO HAVE RESOLVED TOSTAND BY YOU. LET THIS MARK 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF “THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS 


Joseph B. Schusser, President 
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**Whare the Promise s Performed’’ 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF EMPLOYEES 
OF TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS 
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THE 


“STAND-FAST” 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A BARBER-SHOP CHAIN 


hours, wages or 
other matters of 
policy affecting 
both the employer 
and the employees 
in the organiza- 
tion. 

The only way in 
which the com- 
pany is interested 
in the brotherhood 
is that it has made 
is possible for 
these men to meet 
without it costing 
them anything out 
of their wages. 
This brotherhood, 
of course, has no 
connection with 
the union now on 
strike, but it af- 
fected them great- 
ly when fellow 
craftsmen went 
out in an attempt 
to secure for 
themselves higher 

ages, which 
would in turn, un- 
doubtedly, raise 
the price of the 
finished _ product, 
or of the services 
to the public. Ata 
meeting called by 
the delegates the 
day after the 
strike, at which 
the entire mem- 
bership of the 
brotherhood was 
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And in 
— is 7 
vet | 92 Cars in 32 Days 
teresting 
Shops in 
bana “We take pleasure in expressing to you our 
giving appreciation of your efforts set forth and the 
a courtesies shown us on our recent campaign in 
which your trade territory for our Southern Sweet 
—_ Potatoes—‘Dixie Sweets.’ 
a dele 
d_ these “We came into this territory with a product 
ote and a trade-mark name ‘Dixie Sweets,’ which 
ss " wére wholly unknown—delivering 37 cars in 
fFecting 32 days. We wish to mention especially the 
mf. personal work done by your staff in the Com- 
-ganiza- mercial Department, your thorough circulari- 
<u zation of the retail trade, with your well-written 
"= broadsides. The information given us from 
— time to time and the personal work on behalf 
3 made of your staff, were undoubtedly large factors 
é bic in the satisfactory way in which this campaign 
costing was put over. You may expect more business 
ing out from us next year and. we will look forward to 
sthood, opening the Omaha territory next year with 
has no much pleasure.” 
with 
Py af. And we gave what we offer every national 
manufacturer. This letter and others, which _ 
went we are receiving, are proof of the actual co- 
—_ operation given national advertisers by the 


for 
higher World-Herald’s Service Department. 


Omaha World-Herald 


Largest City, Suburban and Total Circulation 
of Any Omaha Paper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. H. DOORLY 
Special Representatives Business 
New York Chicago Manager 
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called in, and at which none of 
the company’s officials was pres- 
ent, some unique resolutions were 
adopted. 

The advertisement reproduced 
with this article, embodying the 
resolution, was run in five-column 
space, eighteen inches long, in sev- 
eral ‘of the large New York news- 
papers. “We shall remain at our 
jobs prepared to serve the public 
at our present wages and at pres- 
ent prices,” says the copy. The 
Terminal Barber Shop employees 
thus decided to do what some are 
doing who forego present tre- 
mendous profits in order to win 
future good will. And in their 
resolutions they make this point: 
That in this world crisis relief 
will come only through modera- 
tion in demand for wages, as well 
as in demand for profit. The 
result of this advertising showed 
conclusively that the public is 
getting to the point where it ap- 
preciates someone standing up for 
its rights as against the counter- 
vailing rights of others. The fol- 
lowing day in almost every one of 
the Terminal shops scores of new 
customers came in ostensibly to 
get a shave or hair-cut, but more 
to shake the hands of some of the 
men who put over this kind of 
resolution. As was pointed out 
in a small advertisement run two 
days following, the telephone was 
kept busy and the mail filled with 
messages of appreciation. 

“We have told our men,” the 
second advertisement put out by 
the Terminal barber shops says, 
“that increases in wages will come 
through increased business with- 
out increasing prices. The pub- 
lic, by its overwhelming response, 
is making our prophecy come 
true.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
process of jacking up wages to 
meet each new rise in the cost 
of living, which in turn puts up 
the cost of living that much more, 
and so on throughout the vicious 
circle, is one of the chief causes 
of our present trouble. The bar- 
bers of the Terminal shops have 
no exalted notions of their im- 
portance. They point out that the 
barber shop is not an industry of 
great public importance. The ac- 
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tion of these barbers, however, js 
a matter of intense public inter- 
est. They have hit upon a fun- 


damental idea, which it would be 


well for every manufacturer and 
every laboring man to study and 
act upon if they wish to keep the 
public’s good will. 

A desire for tremendous pres- 
ent wages at the expense of every- 
thing else, including public good 
will, on the part of striking truck 
drivers, transportation workers, 
longshoremen and window-wash- 
ers, is certainly weaning away 
public good will, and they are apt 
to suffer in the long run. By the 
same token, the desire of certain 
firms for tremendous profits at 
the present time at the expense 
of the public’s good will is going 
to cost them ‘real money some time 
in the future. It is more than a 
matter of altruism or sentiment, 
or advertising; it is a matter of 
good business, for manufacturers 
as well as other working men, to 
follow the lead of the interesting 
public announcement put out by 
these barbers. It also shows that 


in a properly constituted organi- 


zation the employee, when he ad- 
vertises, can do a whole lot in 
adding to the good wili which the 
firm enjoys and, by increasing vol- 
ume, make better profits with no 
increase in price. 


& Barnhill, 
creases Staff 


Cc. H. Miller, S. R. Bradley and 
Pierre Cortelyou have recently joined 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc, New York. 
Mr. Miller, who is a member of the 
service department, was recently with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Cortelyou, who is, in the production 
department, was recently with Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 


L. H. 


Evans Inc., In- 


Mattson Made Bank 


Officer 


Lloyd H. Mattson, president of the 
Omaha Advertising- Sellin a and 
publicity director for t Corn 
change National Bank of * Omaha, has 
been elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the institution. 


a> Hall Leaves Rosier 
Agency 


Joseph H. Hall has resigned from 
The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. 
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Finding the Range 
from the Right Angle 











ceep the 

iS. pres- In Advertisin 

f oan . - Bae 

ic good 

g truck 

vorkers, 

y-wash- SINGLE shot from a modern, high 
— power 16 inch gun costs $6,000— 
By the and one shot doesn’t win a battle, es- 
certain pecially if it happens to be a “point blank” 
a or uncalculated shot. 

} going Firing at “point blank” range is as much 
rte. out of place in ADVERTISING as it is 
nae in ARTILLERY. The telling shots in 
ter of both are the ones “ranged” in advance. 
a The artillery range-finder works from the 
esting accurate measurement of angles, and the 
ut by marksman’s job is to find the RIGHT 
ph ANGLE, and then to fire. 

1¢ ad- Bullseyes are what count when the ad- 
ry vertiser’s cash is being fired, and we 
g vol- make it our business to get the range— 
th no before we do any shooting. 


Collin Armstrong Inc 


1463 BROADWAY at 42nd anc 
New York City 
London» Paris ~ TForonto - Montreal 


It will be a pleasure to send 
you THE RIGHT ANGLE 
regularly upon request. 
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Making folding boxes for 
the leaders in every industry 


find their way! They deliver their con- 
tents—biscuits, coffee, tea, cereals, dates, 
foodstuffs—clean, fresh, untouched on. the 
long journey from manufacturer to consumer. 


[= every American home these packages 


Billions of these products are sold yearly 
because their quality is high and unvarying— 
because people know that these products will 
be delivered in perfect condition. 


Once the product leaves the manufacturer, 
the protection of its quality depends upon its 
package. 


The package is, therefore, of great merchan- 
dising importance. It should be planned and 
manufactured specifically to carry the particu- 
lar product most economically, most securely, 
with greatest advertising effect. 


The packages illustrated herewith, packages 
for hundreds of other famous products, are 
made by the Robert Gair Company. 


Each had its packaging problem which we 
solved—by an ingenious device to lock the con- 
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tents in its carton, a new design of a character 
suited to the high quality of the merchandise, 
-a special ink to assure uniformity of color, or 
a guarantee of adequate resources to keep pace 
with large scale production. 


Packages for a billion dollars’ 
worth of goods 


This ability to meet all demands for highest 
quality or greatest quantity is characteristic 
of Robert Gair Company’s four departments 
—Folding boxes, Labels, Shipping cases, 
Window display advertising. 


We operate the largest plant of its kind in 
the World. 


With its facilities we are prepared to offer a 
complete service for packaging and displaying 
your product—folding boxes, labels, shipping 
cases, window display advertising—giving unity 
to your packages from factory to consumer. 

We serve the greatest package merchandisers 
of the country. Among our clients are: 


National Biscuit Co. American Chicle Co. 
Amer. Sugar Refining Co. Andrew Jergens Co. 
Kirkman & Son N. K..Fairbank Co. 
Johnson & Johnson Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Colgate & Co. Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Bauer & Black Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Palmolive Co. Julius Kayser & Company 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Arbuckle Bros. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes Shipping cases 
Labels Window display advertising 
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-——Made in Springfield, Mass. 


Indian Motocycles 


The Hendee Manufacturing Com: 
pany, makers of Indian Moto- 
cycles, Side Cars and Indian Bi- 
cycles, employs over 2,000 skilled 
workers. Indian Motocycles hold 
the world’s records for speed and 
endurance, and their manufacturers 
were the first to bring out many 
important features of motorcycle 
construction. 
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D OES your product sell through 
Druggists? There are sixty- 
six progressive drug stores in pessil 
Springfield offering an exceptional, It | 
outlet for nationally advertised ness 
Toilet Preparations and kindred meret 
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products. Ties 


Cover Springfield and its rich suburban territory_with The i 
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Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston Cas: 
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(3c Morning) 


(1c Evening) 


Our Merchandising Department Is 
Always Ready to Serve National Bur 
Advertisers and Their Agents. 
May We Serve You? Her 


Forei Marbridge Bldg., New York sure 
Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago "' 
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Business Success Lies in Doing, 
Not Simply in Accumulating 


Well Known Men in Business Have Achieved Something for Fellow Men 


By B. C. Forbes 


UCCESS has been defined in a 

thousand different ways. My 
definition, if compressed into a 
single sentence, would run some- 
thing like this: 

Success is finding, or making, 
that position which enables you to 
contribute to the world the very 
greatest service of which you are 
capable through the diligent, per- 
severing, resolute cultivation of all 
the faculties God has endowed you 
with, and doing it all with cheer- 
fulness, scorning to allow difficul- 
ties or defeats to drive you to 
pessimism or despair. 

It is a reflection upon the busi- 
ness world that success in business 
heretofore has been measured, 
not so much by what a man has 
accomplished, as by the amount of 
money he has accumulated, where- 
as in other walks of life success 
is measured according to what a 
man has achieved. 

A Paderewski is rated, not ac- 
cording to his bank account, but 
according to his superhuman skill. 
Who would think of fixing Sarah 
Bernhardt’s place according to the 
amount of her wealth? Edison 
will be accorded a high niche 
among the immortals whether he 
leaves little or much in the way of 
money. It wasn’t Theodore Roose- 
yelt’s money-earning power which 
stamped him as one of the greatest 
figures of modern times. Lincoln 
did not die rich. Is the success of 
sich men as Charles W. Eliot, 
Wilbur Wright, John R. Mott, 
Cass Gilbert, John S. Sargent, 
John Brashear, William Dean 
Howells, Edwin Markham, John 
Burroughs, Luther Burbank, 
Theodore, N. Vail, Minor C. 
Keith, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Henry Ward Beecher to be mea- 
sured by the financial yardstick? 
Happily, more enlightened ideas 
of what constitutes genuine suc- 
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cess are beginning to penetrate in- 
dustry and commerce. 

It is coming to be recognized 
among modern business leaders 
that the rolling up of a gigantic 
fortune no longer is accepted as 
success unless the process has 
been accompanied by service of 
commensurate value to mankind. 

Such men as Daniel G. Reid, 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, H. H. 
Rogers, James R. Keene, James A. 
Patten, Daniel J. Sully, Anthony 
N. Brady, Horace Havemeyer, all 
were or are millionaires, yet who 
would to-day think of setting them 
as examples of successful Amer- 
icans ? 

No. Success, we now realize, 
consists of being and doing, not 
simply accumulating. 

There is danger, however, of 
looking upon all large fortunes 
zs proof of sharp practices, dis- 
honesty, profiteering or other 
form of questionable conduct. 

The truth is that the majority 
(although by no means all) of 
large American fortunes were won 
through useful services on a large 
scale, 

THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENTS SPELLED 
SUCCESS 


Hasn’t Henry Ford done a great 
deal for millions of his own coun- 
trymen and others throughout the 


world? Is he to be begrudged the 
enormous fortune he has gar- 
nered? 


James J. Hill died very rich; yet 
who will deny that he did a giant’s 
work in the development of the 
United States and in making mil- 
lions of blades of grass and stalks 
of wheat grow where none grew 
before? 

Edward H. Harriman accumu- 
lated money at an inordinate rate 
during the last ten years of his 
life; nevertheless his work, on the 
whole, was constructive and bene- 
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Endless nonsense is spoken and 
written about money. 

My conviction is that every per- 
son should earn all he can—not 
rake in by hook or by crook all 
he can, but earn all he can; not 
necessarily all the money he can, 
but all the particular form of re- 
ward which goes with one’s ac- 
tivities. 

In the business world unusual 
achievement commonly reaps a 
reward in the form of money, and 
it is entirely honorable for any- 
one and everyone in the business 
world to strive to get all the finan- 
cial reward he actually earns, for 
the fundamental fact is that un- 
less a business man or a business 
concern makes at least a moderate 
amount of money he or it cannot 
remain in business. 

Earning money is a proper, a 
necessary, function and ambition 
in business, and because very large 
amounts are earned by certain in- 
dividuals and by certain corpora- 
tions, it is no proof that any un- 
fair or dishonest acts have been 
perpetrated. 

Happily, as already said, many 
modern ‘leaders in business now 
feel that the mere piling up of 
millions is not the highest goal in 
business, but that the supreme 
purpose of any business must be 
to render a service equal to the 
price charged for it, and that the 
business man or business enter- 
prise which aspires to win the 
highest recognition for success 
must distinguish himself or itself, 
not by the magnitude of the prof- 
its, but the value of the service 
performed. 

I know numbers of multi-mil- 
lionaires who would give millions 
to stand well in the estimation 
of their fellowmen. These men 
set up money-making as their chief 
goal and regarded the rendering 
of service as a wholly secondary 
consideration. But now that they 
have amassed their millions in that 
way, they feel very poignantly that 
they have attained no worthwhile 
success either according to the 
verdict of their own consciences 
or the verdict of their fellowmen. 

James A. Farrell, the tremen- 
dously hardworking president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion, recently made the remark 
that rather than make money the 
way some people he knew wer 
making it, he would blow his 
brains out. 

This view, happily for the sta- 
bility of this republic, is spreading 
‘with encouraging rapidity among 
the present generation of business 
men. 

Had no halt been called to the 
views and practices current among 
financial and business Goliaths 
ten, fifteen and twenty years ago, 
when “soulless trusts” were 
springing up all over the country, 
then nothing could be more cer- 
tain than that sooner or later the 
United States would have headed 
toward a revolution. 

After having studied the careers 
of many of our richest men, and 
after having obtained from many 
of them an outpouring of their 
inmost thoughts, my conclusion 
about money is this: 
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CHARACTER ABOVE ALL ELSE 


Money is a very desirable thing, 
even a lot of it.- Its possession 
enables one to do a great many 
things which are impossible if one 
lacks it. There is no such potent 
material instrument for enabling 
one to do worthy deeds in large 
number and on a large scale, 
Money, indeed, is so desirable, so 
useful, so rich in possibilities for 
worthy accomplishment, that one 
should exercise every honorable 
effort to acquire every dollar of 
it that one can earn, but there p 
not enough money in the world to 
compensate one for turning even 
one sharp corner, for never have 
I known an instance of ill-gotten 
money to have yielded true happi- 
ness to possessor and his of- 
spring. 

Some of the most genuinely 
successful men I know are neither 
rich nor famous, but they are find- 
ing intense satisfaction in doing 
the work they are doing because 
they feel that it is exactly the 
work they are fitted to do and they 
have the consciousness that they 
are doing it to the very limit of 
their ability. They are putting 
into the world the: very best that 
is in them. 

During Lord Leverhulme’s te 
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Over 90% 


Of the Subscribers to the 


WEEKLY 


Globe- Democrat 


ISSUED TWICE A WEEK 


Paid the FULL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for the 
paper—without any inducement to themselves what- 
wever. The WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


has a circulation of over 


225,000 


Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions Each Issue 


OVER 450,000 EACH WEEK 











Do You Receive SFeam-Work ? 


TEAM-WORK is our house organ. For 
four years it’ has been preaching the gos- 
pel of advertised goods to the thousands of 
small-town merchants in this territory. 
Shall we put you on the mailing list? 

Address: WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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cent visit to America, Thomas 
Dreier, while chatting with him, 
happened to drop the remark, “A 
rich man like you “What 
do you mean by rich?” Lord 
Leverhulme interrupted him. 
The famous British manufacturer 
and philanthropist gave a little 
dissertation emphasizing _ that 
money did not make a man rich, 
but that riches and success con- 
sisted of what a man was and 
what he accomplished of helpful- 
ness to his fellowmen. 

Not because I read it in the 
Bible, but from my own observa- 
tion and experience I have learned 
as profoundly as I have learned 
anything that it profits a man 
little to gain the whole world if 
he loses his own innate self-re- 
spect and deservedly loses the 
respect of his fellowmen. 

The fruits of twenty-four carat 
success are the highest develop- 
ment of one’s own character and 
capacity, the achievement of the 
largest possible measure of worthy 
service within one’s sphere what- 
ever that sphere may be, and, as 
a rule, the esteem of one’s friends 
and fellows. 

Success is not spelled $ucce$$. 


Sheffield’s Advertising 
Campaign 


T= reading public is on the 
yay to hear a good deal about 
Sheffield, England, for Sheffield 
has a town-development commit- 
tee, which, among other things, 
has started a campaign of public- 
ity which includes the press of In- 
dia, South America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the United States. 

The intention is to make the 
name “Sheffield” famous in the 
markets of the world; or, one 
might say, more famous, for the 
campaign starts with a name al- 
ready so associated with cutlery 
that one can hardly buy a pocket- 
knife without thinking of it. But 
even while the world is hearing 
more and more about Sheffield, it 
is evidently the intention of this 
remarkably active town-develop- 
ment committee to make the town 
more worth talking about. 


INK May 27, 19 
A new Sheffield is in pros 
the “distinuished architect” ep. 
gaged for that purpose is proba 
bly already mulling over his plans 
for civic improvement, and the 
committee is encouraging many 
facturers to rebuild out-of-date 
premises, and has started a cam- 
paign for the elimination of 
smoke by changing over from 

coal to gas or electricity. 
Proposals are under considera. 
tion to modernize the waterways 
between Sheffield and the Humber 
ports, and there will probably be 
a new canal navigable for boats 
of at least 300 tons, and new 
wharf accommodations for the 
loading of manufactured prod 
ucts. An air service is also one 
of the aims of the committee, 
which has already held two flying 
meets to familiarize the manufac. 
turers and citizens of the town 
with the practical value of the 
latest means of transportation, 
Sheffield, in short, is being planned 
out for fifty years to come.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Canada Still Our Second Best 
Customer 


Canada is still the second best cus 
tomer of this country, despite the handi- 
cap of exchange, which adds about 10 
per cent to the price of United States 
goods in Canada. In February there 
was an increase of about $23,000,000 in 
the exports to our Northern neighbor, 
and in March an increase of $43,000,000 
as compared with the corresponding 
months of last year. This is a new 
record. ° 

On the other hand, Canada continues 
to maintain her sales coming this way. 
In February there was an increase @ 
imports from Canada of about $2,000; 
000. In March the figures are $41.32ly 
000, as compared with $36,880,000 m 
March, 1919, or an increase of $4,4l- 
000. These are increases in value 
rather than in volume 


Ad Club Has New 


Secretary 


Fred S. Larkin, for the last twe 
years executive secretary of the 
Advertising-Selling League, has ft 
signed, to associate himself with the 
N. P. Dodge Company, of ha. 
Dean T. Smith, for several years 
the Nebraska Telephone Company, Su 
ceeds Mr. Larkin as secretary of the 
club. 


Omaha 
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How a 


Mid-West Plant 


Saves Time and Freight Charges 


OOK at the U. S. map. Then figure your 
transportation costs. If you are reaching 
your raw materials and your markets from 

the edge of the country instead of from the center, 
you are doing business at a disadvantage. 


St. Louis is the center. A Mid-West. factory 
in St. Louis, from where rail and water facilities 
have a clear sweep to the markets in every direc- 
tion, gives shortest hauls to two-thirds of the 
United States at cheaper freight rates than from 
New York, Chicago, or other large industrial 
points. 


St. Louis is seeking sixteen new industries to 
manufacture products not now made in St.Louis, 
for which there is a profitable market in the 
St. Louis trade territory. These are: 


Shoe laces and findings Dye stuffs 

Cotton spinning and textile mills Drop forge plants 
Steel and copper wire Farm implements 
Machine tools and tool machinery Rubber products 
Automobile accessories and parts Locomotive works 
Tanneries and leather products Blast furnaces 
Malleable tron castings Cork products 
Screw machine products Small hardware 


The booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing 
Center,” will interest you. May we send it? 
Address 


New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
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Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


O much is being said these days 


phasis placed upon the word.” 
and what lies behind it that a fe 
facts about what the AMERIC 


interesting to you. 


“Serving the Export Department,” a book just pt 
lished by us, gives an idea as to the scope of tf 
AMERICAN EXPORTER and what its various @g™ 
partments do for our 1400 clients who are Americas ) 
leading manufacturers and exporters, and who ate 
sharing in the seven billion dollars worth of ex 
trade of the United States. To help them in thei 
campaign for foreign trade is our aim. 
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he FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 
of the AMERICAN EXPORTER 


What it is and what it means to our advertisers is 
id in an interesting way in the following chapters 
itten by the department heads themselves: 


uvice—The Keynote of the AMERICAN EXPORTER— 
Franklin Johnston, Publisher. 
idping to Solve Your Export Problems—B. Olney Hough, 
Editor. 
jitorial Makeup of an Export Paper—A. J. Barnett, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 
ing Productive Circulation—S. W. Keyte, Circulation 
Manager. 
dit Reports and Rated Lists of Merchants—J. C. Evans, 
Foreign Trade Service. 
teporting on Foreign Buyers Visiting the United States— 
C.K. Clarke, Foreign Trade Service. 
oreign Trade Opportunities—/Vorton Webb, Foreign Trade 
Service. 
lathering Data on Foreign Market Possibilities—L. R. Mor- 
ris, Research Editor. 
ietting Correct Technical Nomenclature into Translations— 
Stephen Naft, Technical Editor. 
franslating Sixty Thousand Words a Day—R. Bowman, 
Translation Bureau. 
the Elements of Good Advertising Copy—C. Z. Offin, Copy 
rove Cand Art Department. 
PTOVG rect Contact with the Foreign Buyer—Edwin C. Johnston, 
Publisher. 


he book is illustrated with sketches of foreign scenes. 


¢ know that you will agree with us that this is an unique 
st pubgad in many ways instructive book. If you are doing an ex- 
trade, or are interested in the subject, we should like to 
Pace a copy in your hands. Simply drop us a line and we 
send this book to you by return mail. There is no 
igation in any way. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 
!) Battery Place New York 
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What a Leading Agency Says 
About The 


MERCHANDISE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


NEW YORK -CHICAGO: BOSTON - DETROIT - CINCINNATI - LONDON 





NEW YORK 
244 MADISON AVENUE 


pubjisher April 28th, 1920 
Y. Evening Journal, 

Col umbus Circle, 

New York City. 


Dear Sir: 
The question of newspaper eoenavat ion has always 
been a big one in our minds — too often it has been un- 


dertaken to make up for deficiencies in the natural 
strength of papers. It has been a very great gratifi- 
cation in the Evening Journal’s trade service, to find 
one that has been based upon the paper’s sense of its 
responsibility not only to the retailers and its com 
munity but to its advertisers, We feel that you have 
gone far toward fulfilling what is inherently a part of 
the newspaper's advertising value in cultivating dealers 
for the proper understanding of what advertising means 
to their business and in developing for the advertiser 
the supply of information which he needs about trade 
conditions in every community he advertises in. 


We compliment you on the way in which you have 
educated dealers on advertising through your trade news 
and your work in connection with window displays. 


Please accept our wishes for continuation of 
success along these lines 
Very truly yours, 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO ’ 


A.M. lewis /BER Manager of Media Yepartment. 


Manufacturers desirous of securing an accurate forecast of trade 
conditions in the World’s Greatest Market are invited to communicate 
with the Merchandising Service Department. 








NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 
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Helping the Dealer with the Right 
Kind of Displays 


Some of the Methods of The Carborundum Company in Getting the 
Dealer to Exhibit Its Merchandise 


By C. B. McCuaig 


N the old days Carborundum 

hand-power grinders, which 
are one of the numerous prod- 
ucts of The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., were 
displayed on auxiliary shelves. 
They were laid flat, and the cus- 
tomer who wanted to see for him- 
self how the grinder worked had 
fo pick it up and try to turn it 
while balancing it in his hand. 

Grinders were not moving very 
fast, so the management tried a 
little experiment in psychology. 
It got out a new fixture to dis- 
play the grinders, so designed that 
the machine was bolted to the 
fixture as it would be bolted to 
the bench. This left the wheel 
free play. A turn of the handle 
and it would spin, while the pros- 
pective customer listened to the 
smoothly running gears, noted the 
fine balance of the wheel, the ease 
with which the machine turned 
and admired its general rugged- 
ness and durability. 

As a result of this simple 
thange, the rack for Carborun- 
dum hand-power grinders became 
one of the most wanted of the 
company’s dealer helps, and the 
sales of the grinders themselves 
took a decided jump wherever 
they were shown on the new 
stands. 

This is just a little incident, but 
it illustrates a lot of things about 
the planning and use of dealer 
helps. 

In the first place, all dealer 
helps are not equally good—not 
bya long shot. Their value can- 
not be judged on a basis of size 
cost. Two fixtures may be de- 
signed pretty much on the same 
lines, yet one succeeds and the 
other fails, for the simple reason 
that one lacks some slight and 
Usually simple appeal to the 
Magination. or that vaguely de- 


fined something we call “human 
1 


interest,” while the other one 
has it. 

In the case of these two meth- 
ods of displaying hand-power 
grinders the only important dif- 
ference was that in the case of 
one of the devices the customer 
could step up to the rack and spin 
the wheel around, while with the 
other he could only look at the 
grinder and see how it worked. 
With the old- method of display 
the customer would walk up to 
the counter, see the wheel, but 
would make no comments. The 
clerk never knew he was inter- 
ested. 

In the case of the rack which 
allowed free movement of the 
wheel on the counter, the cus- 
tomer not only paused and looked, 
but he gave the wheel a spin—just 
couldn’t help it—and that spin 
gave the clerk exactly the right 
opening to talk Carborundum 
grinders. 


MADE PRODUCT WELL KNOWN 


To-day Carborundum is not 
only a household word, but a shop 
word in hundreds of varying lines 
of industry. Taking it by and 
large, over all the different and 
scattered fields it reaches, there 
are few better known trade-marks 
than the company’s Indian head. 
While it is true that recently the 
company has been a large user of 
national space, this has all hap- 
pened within the last couple of 
years, and Carborundum was 
more than nationally known long 
before that. Officials of the com- 
pany vouch for the statement that 
the name of Carborundum be- 
came established very largely 
through the intensive use of 
dealer helps and window trims on 
which a large part of the adver- 
tising appropriation and thought 
has always been expended. 

In planning displays here are 
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(Copy of Letter) 
May 12, 1920. 


H. E. Lesan Apv, AGENCY, 
Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Attention of Mr. Ralph Keller 


Gentlemen: 

The confirmation of the understanding 
we had with you personally in reference 
to our advertising, as given in your lett 
of May 7th, is absolutely O. K. (referrin 
to. promotion plans, schedules, copy, pub 
licity, dealer helps, etc., outlined for a year, 
complete for the season). 

Mr. Smith* and I have both gone ove 
it and find it exactly to be in accord wi 
what we had in mind. We are very @ 
thusiastic over the outcome of our visit with 
you. We have never been so pleased wil 
the outlook on our advertising work, avd 
we want you to know it. 

It looks as tho we were really goin 
to get some real co-operation, and get som 
where in our dealer help this year. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


*Smith is not the man’s name, but it will be fr 
nished on request. 


Read this letter! 
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he Story Back of This Letter 
p the Lesan Agency 


R. RALPH KELLER, Vice- 

President of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, to whom this 
letter is addressed, handled the na- 
tional advertising of a score of 
national automotive advertisers be- 
fore coming to the Lesan Agency. 

In addition to this, the Lesan 
Agency has held a foremost auto- 
motive position for many years, 
handling many large and _ well- 
known motor-car and accessory cam- 
paigns. 

Hence, when the call came to get 
up the right kind of motor car 
campaign we didn’t have to fool 
around till judgment day analyzing, 
visualizing, investigating, studying, 
etc. We knew what to-do at once, 
and we did it. 


If you have an advertising prob- 
lem to solve, write us—either office 


LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
- = = New York City 
- += = = = «= «= Chicago 


“ 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO HANDLE THE ACTUAI 


INK 


PRODUCT IS OFFERED IN ALL CARBORUNDUN 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 


some of the points Francis D. 
Bowman, advertising manager, 
views as important: 

“Don’t be cheap. In planning 
every dealer help, you have a cer- 
tain objective to win—making the 
dealer help as productive of sales 
as possible. Whatever it costs to 
attain that objective, is the price 
you should pay for your dealer 
helps, whether it is a nickel or a 
thousand dollars each. No mat- 
ter how inexpensive they may 
seem, dealers’ helps always run 
up into big money. You cannot 
afford to throw this money away. 
It must produce. 

“So the thing of. first impor- 
tance is to get out something 
which will come as near to 100 
per cent selling efficiency as pos- 
sible. If you can do that, the cost 
doesn’t amount to much. But if 
you have scrimped your dealer 
helps down to the point where 
they have little selling force, it is 
just like throwing money away. 

“Don’t overload your dealer 
with sales helps. Give him qual- 
ity, not quantity. See that he 
gets what he needs and no more. 
Don’t trust to luck—know what 
you are sending and where you are 
sending it. These stories you 
hear about dealers’ lofts filled 
with expensive display matter are 
usually true, and due to just two 
causes when you get right down 
to the bottom of it; either the 


stuff is so cheap and worthless 
that the dealer is ashamed to use 
it, or the manufacturer has sent 
him sales helps which are not in 
harmony with the line he handles, 

“For instance, there is no use 
sending a dealer a display on 
something he doesn’t handle, and 
while such a thing seems impos 
sible to one on the outside, any 
advertising man knows how easily 
it may happen. The best way we 
have found to avoid any possibil- 
ity of mistakes is to send the deal- 
ers only the advertising helps they 
order. This plan, of course, im- 
volves ‘selling’ them on the sales 
helps you have to offer. In Car- 
borundum merchandising, this is 
done by the salesmen, and by 
circularizing. In calling on his 
trade a salesman will see where a 
dealer can use some of our sales 
helps to good advantage, and then 
it is usually an easy matter to get 
the dealer to send in an order. 

“There is one thing we have 
learned about displays which may 
be a help to others—always show 
the actual article if you possibly 
can, and make the display theft 
proof. 

“You may have noticed that 
nearly all our displays include a 
least one full-sized Carborundum 
product. For example, our dit 
play rack of grinders shows real, 
full-sized hand-power grinders # 
running order. Our knife shatp 
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ger display rack has a dozen real 


inife sharpeners, and our display 


of razor-strop dressings con- 
s real packages. 

“All of the displays I have men- 
ed will go on a counter, and 
mter space is the thing that 
A customer is at the 





THESE GRINDERS OFFER AN IRRESISTIBLE INVITATION TO 


MAKE THE “WHEELS GO ROUND 


counter, perhaps to buy something 
else; he will stop and handle a real 
sharpening stone, or a real pack- 
age when he would not take no- 
tice of an ‘empty’ or a make be- 
lieve. It is this impulse to handle 
which helps to sell goods. Per- 
haps we will some day better 
understand the psychology back of 
it, for there is surely some force 
atwork. If you can induce a man 
or a woman to handle a thing, you 
are a long way on the road to 
making a sale. 

"There are certain things prac- 
tically all shoppers: will do under 
like conditions. Our experience 
with the display rack for grinders 
illustrates what I mean. In that 
tase, the whole success of the 
device hinged on the fact that if a 
man sees a free-running wheel 
with a handle, he just for the life 
of him can’t help spinning it, try 
ashe will. A while ago I read in 
Punters’ INK something about 
footprints in illustrations always 
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being sure-fire because they ap- 
pealed to our long-forgotten primi- 
tive sub-consciousness. There 
must be some such appeal about 
the moving parts on a counter 
display. 

“While on the subject of coun- 
ter displays, I want to pass out a 
warning. It is all 
right to show your 
article which may 
have some moving 
part, but before you 
go into real moving 
displays be very, 
very careful. Do 
not get mixed up 
with displays which 
are too complicated 
or which call for 
even slight mechani- 
cal skill to erect. 
If there is need for 
a lot of fussing over 
wiring and all the 
rest of it, no matter 
how clever the fin- 
ished job may be, 
your merchant sim- 
ply will not do it, 
and in that case all 
the time, thought 
and money you have 
put into the display 
is wasted. The rule 
for moving displays is easily 
stated —they must be awfully 
good, and awfully simple. 

“Each piece of display material 
sent out should be accompanied 
by full instructions for setting up 
and using. You cannot go too far 
in this. Make your instructions 
so simple and complete that no 
one could possibly misunder- 
stand.” ; 

It will be noted by anyone who 
has studied Carborundum dis- 
plays that large, impressive sets 
and devices are seldom used, even 
in window displays. A _ typical 
Carborundum window is made up 
of racks and holders containing 
actual products, some cut-outs and 
perhaps an exhibit of the beauti- 
ful crystals from which Carborun- 
dum is made. As a rule there is 
nothing used.in the window 
which could not be used as a 
counter display or sales help. 

In arranging the window, the 
various articles are so grouped 
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WE DEMAND 


THE DEBT 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


watch the bars! 
Her plan, not her soul, is defeated. 
The Hun mind still whets a sword for conquest. 

Prussia lost the game but not the score. 

Overwhelming numbers, not superior fight- 
ing, saved the, Allies. Without America’s re- 
sources and men Europe must needs have yielded 
to Junker ferocity. 

Thwarted ambition will never forget the 
sweet taste of Flanders and Belgium. Envy of 
England and hatred of America are eternal 
ichors in German blood. This is no penitent 
people! 

Arrogant pride prefers to remember four 
years of invincibility. Jf Italy had remained 


(5 watch the is not tamed—only caged— 





neutral—if Liége had fallen a day sooner—j 
we had stayed out—if they had had another 
year’s hoard of copper, wheat and rubber, then 
the vulture banners of the Federation would 
now wave from Vladivostok to Ostend and all 
civilization would render tribute to the Hohe 
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wllerns. We dare not relax! We dare not 
relent! 

Berlin democracy is a gesture of Pecksniffian 
dummies who hold the Fatherland in escrow 
for watchfully waiting exiles, while propa- 
gandists and inspired pacifists preach forgive- 
ness and forgetfulness, and the Wilhelmstrasse 
tules Russia from behind the throne, spreads 
anarchy throughout the world, and sows indus- 
trial revolt. 

Plundered, ravaged Belgium looks across her 
borders upon a land unscarred, unmarred, re- 
members the rape of her own women, her chil- 
dren in slavery—and demands the debt. 

France counts her desolated villages and 
desecrated acres—and demands the debt. 

The martyrs of the Lusitania and every 
wldier grave across seas demand the debt. 

Every blasphemy and atrocity and indignity 
deliberately engineered by the High Command 
aid enthusiastically executed by the whole 
German nation demands the debt. 

Peace and security and the rights of nations 
and the might of law—demand the debt. 

Germiany must pay or the future shall. 

Woe to our children if we do not collect full 
retribution and repentance! 


This is one of the editorials appearing in the 
HERBERT KAUFMAN editorial page in 


JUNE 


MCCLURE'S 


(Copyright, 1920, by Herbert Kaufman) 
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as to bring out the great variety 
of purposes for which the prod- 
uct can be used, and the general 
effect is helped out by cards and 
banners. The fact that tools of 
various kinds fit in well with Car- 
borundum products is of course 
a great help in making the win- 
dows attractive. 

One way in which the company 
helps its dealers to ‘sell its prod- 
ucts is by a concentrated effort 
over a_ short definite period. 
“Carborundum Weeks” are put on 
from time to time in various 
towns. When one of these drives 
is on the dealers use the com- 
pany’s window trims and keep its 
sales helps well to the front of 
the store. In short, Carborundum 
is featured in every way possible 
both in the store and by means 
of newspaper advertising. Lan- 
tern slides are put on at the movie 
houses and lectures are given be- 
fore mechanical organizations. 
There are a hundred and one 
ways in which the story of Car- 
borundum is brought to public 
notice for just one weck, after 
which things settle back to the 
regular publicity level. 


Teachers of Advertising to 
Meet at Indianapolis 


The teachers of advertising, meeting 
as the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Advertising, plan to hold a con- 
ference on June 8 at the Indianapolis 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. The follow- 
ing programme has been arranged for 
this conference: 

Report of retiring officers. 

“What the Teaching of Advertising 
Can Do for the Advertising Man,” by 
Professor Daniel Starch, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Discussion by Professor E. 
H. Gardner, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor H. D. Kitson, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

“What the Advertising Man Can Do 
for the University,” by Ralph Starr 
Butler, United States Rubber Com- 
pany. Discussion by Harry Tipper, 
Automotive Industries; Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, chairman of educational 
committee of the National Advertising 
Commission of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

Election of officers and director. 


Harry Simmons Moves to 
Chicago 


Harry Simmons, who has conducted 


a copy-writing business’ in Clinton, 
Iowa, -has opened an office in Chicago. 
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Information Wanted About 
Building and Loan Ad- 
vertising 
Tue Stanparp Union 
Brooxiyn, N. Y., May 18, 1920, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any information about 
building and loan association advertis. 
ing? I would like to get in touch with 
some newspaper which has advertised 
the advantages of Building and Loan 
investments. 

It seems that the capacity of Build. 
ing and Loan Associations to render 
service is now. being strained to the 
utmost because of the housing condi- 
tions throughout the country. These 
associations have all the machinery in 
working order for the proper advance 
ment of funds to encourage home build. 
ers, but they have not the funds nec 
essary to meet the demands. Very 
much the same conditicn exists every 
where in so far as securing more avail- 
able funds is concerned. 

Building and Loan associations offer 
the best and fairest advantages to both 
borrower and lender. Most of these 
associations pay the investor six per 
cent, and they are like National banks 
so far as stability is concerned. 

Comparatively few persons in each 
community realize the advantages of 
such a form of investment, yet millions 
of dollars are gathered each year from 
small savings and used exclusively for 
home building. I am informed by the 
officers of several associations that no 
advertising has ever been done, yet 
each new series is eagerly subscribed 
for. How much more might be ac 
complished through properly advertis 
ing the positive safety and liberal in- 
terest offered by such associations. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who never saved a dollar before the 
war, bought Liberty Bonds on install- 
ments. They no longer are buying 
such bonds, but they can be induced 
to continue this habit of thrift by pur 
chasing Building and Loan certificates 

These small savings amount to 4 
sum which in the aggregate would fur- 
nish immediate capital to finance home 
building operations sufficient to fill the 
gap occasioned by the war. 

R. F. R. HuntsMmay, 
President. 


Four More Better Business 


Bureaus Formed 

Bureaus have’ been 
recently organized in Dallas, Texas; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Peoria, Ill., and Rich 
mond, Ya. All of these bureaus will 
have paid secretaries and will soon be 
in a position to undertake the work 
for which they were organized. 


Advertising Men to Have Golf 
‘Tournament 


The Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association tournament will be held at 
Nassau, L. I., on May 27. 


Better Business 
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Collar Manufacturer Changes De- 
mand for Certain Styles to 
Demand for Make 


Bar! & Wilson Aim to Relieve Oversold Condition of Factory by Enabling 
Dealers to Reduce Stocks 


By Roland Cole 


strolled 
shop 


HIGH school boy 
into a haberdasher’s 


awhile ago and asked the clerk - 


whether he had a “Zelwood” col- 
lar in size 13%. This was all he 
knew about what he wanted. The 
derk was out of that particular 
style, but he knew what it was 
and endeavored to interest the 
youth in another collar made by 
the same concern. The boy had 
been “sold” on Zelwood, how- 
ever, and left to see whether he 
could not find the style of collar 
he wanted at another dealer’s. 


Before he left the clerk tried in 
vain to explain that Zelwood was 
oly one of a number of styles 
made by the manufacturer; that 


he had a number of other styles 
in stock, and the young man 
would probably be able to find 
among them a style that. would 
be just as pleasing as the one he 
asked for. All to no purpose. 

Advertising created the demand 
for “styles” in collars. Inci- 
dentally, it created a new school 
in the art of advertising—one of 
the most notable contributions of 
fecent years. Collar advertising 
has reached a high artistic plane, 
comparing favorably with the best 
many field. The demand for 
“styles” created by advertising is, 
Moreover, an interesting com- 
mentary on the remarkable ef- 
fectiveness of advertising to raise 
i commonplace article of dress 
ike a collar from a position of 
timportance in a man’s mind to 
thigh altitude of importance. 

For years the male of the spe- 
tits has thought, not of collars, 
but of their “style” names—of 
Llwoods, and Logwoods, and 
Sputwoods, and all the rest. Why, 
tmay be inquired, after going to 
il the trouble and expense to 


d these style names so ir- 
133 


revocably onto the masculine mind 
—and the feminine mind, too, for 
large numbers of women do the 
buying for their men folks—is it 
now deemed expedient to sub- 
ordinate the style names in the 
advertising to the name of the 
brand or maker. as is suggested 
in the title of this article? 

There is no one-word answer 
to this question. The answer 
reaches far beneath the surface, 
and is somewhat involved. It is so 
intensely interesting to all manu- 
facturers who depend upon the 
retail dealer for the distribution 
of their merchandise, as to be 
worth more than a moment’s con- 
sideration. There are elements in 
this situation that touch us all, 
whether we manufacture soap, 
jelly, candy, tires or cigars, and 
the interests of the jobber, whole- 
saler and retailer are all bound 
up with ours. 


FROM SIMPLICITY TO COMPLICATION 
AND BACK AGAIN 


You are a collar manufacturer. 
You started in business many 
years ago. At the beginning you 
worked to supply a local market. 
The law of growth and develop- 
ment—the indissoluble chain of 
the economic cycle—competition, 
the national market, advertising, 
increased production to lower 
costs, larger capitalization, greater 
manufacturing facilities — trans- 
forms you from an individual into 
an organization. You no longer 
supply a demand—the demand for 
“collars”—you create it as well— 
the demand for “styles.” You 
have added something to the eco- 
nomic wealth of the community— 
something that did not exist be- 
fore. 

Life in its progress tends in- 
evitably toward complication, This 
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THE TIME is rapidly approaching when 
the manufacturer will not be able to 
dictate his own conditions as he has 
during the last few years—when there 
will be a surplus of goods for home con- 
sumption—when foreign shipments will 
compete in home markets—when it will 


9.99 


be a “buyer’s” and not a “seller’s” market. 


THE FAR-SIGHTED manufacturer is reach- 
ing out for export trade. Domestic over-pro- 
duction will not concern him. His agencies 
in Scandinavia, South America, China and 
Australia will take whatever he can spare. 


Forericn BUSINESS costs less to secure 
and less to hold. Eager customers are waiting 
for American products. There is less sales 
resistance to overcome and greater profit. 
And the business continues year after year 
in growing volume. 


Consult Your Advertising Agency About 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ES 
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. 
THIs IS THE MARKET reached by Export 
American Industries. Over 60,000 large 
buyers supplying millions of people in- every 
country on the globe. 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES is the 
Official International Organ of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It is printed 
in four editions each month—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. It leads in circula- 
tion and in influence. It is the directory of 
quality products for the foreign buyer. 


THESE EDITIONS can be used singly or 
in combination. Proven results account for 
its remarkable growth. Sample copies will 
gladly be sent. 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
The Official International Organ of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
30-Church Street, New York City 





MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





Consult Your Advertising Agency About 


-XPORT 


RICAN INDUSTRIES 
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is true of the individual and of 
society. The stately process of 
development is interrupted at in- 
tervals by upheavals, such as the 
world war. The sensitive nerves 
of your business organization feel 
the effects of the far-off cata- 
clysm. During and after the war 
disturbing influences affect the 
labor situation, shortages in raw 
material, increased demand, new 
world markets, a dozen. things, 
and presentlysyou become aware 
you are in strange waters, under 
an unfamiliar sky and you must 
alter your course. 

But meantime you have been 
building a structure that is tak- 
ing on imposing proportions. You 
have not only made people use 
your collars in preference to other 
makes; you have made them feel 
that twentieth century existence is 
not altogether satisfactory unless 
they can have a collar for every 
mood between waking and sleep- 
ing—Zelmood, Russmood, Esk- 
mood, Arabmood, Hebmood. Your 
manufacturing situation is com- 
plicated enough. You not only 
have a dozen or more styles in 
stiff and soft collars, but you have 
to keep making them in quarter 
sizes from 13 to 16. But think of 
the dealer! Then multiply him 
by several thousand. This de- 
mand for “styles” is beginning to 
jerk your manufacturing facilities 
out of shape. With the war over, 
demand has not merely increased ; 
it has been squared and cubed. 
Where has it come from? 

The natural increase in the reg- 
ular market through additions to 
population and new converts has 
been swollen to the bursting point 
by the influx of two new elements : 
Returned soldiers; and artisans, 
laborers and farmers. The acces- 
sion of the latter group to the 
“white collar” brigade is the re- 
sult of a newly acquired pros- 
perity which was as inevitable as 
it was unlooked for. The deli- 
cate scales of your business are 
no longer in balance. The output 
“pan” swings lightly in midair. 
The demand “pan” rests solidly 
on its bottom. Two courses are 
open to you, theoretically. You 
may increase your manufacturing 
facilities or reduce the demand. 


INK 
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Troy is the centre of the cok 
lar-making industry of this coup. 
try. Probably 90 per cent of alj 
the collars worn in the United 
States are made there. Collars 
are as indigenous to Troy as rub 
ber is to Akron or as furniture 
to Grand Rapids. The collar 
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EARL & WILSON 


eo haven't time 
to cometoTroyto 
see how Earl & Wilson 
Collars and Shirts are 
made, and so we put 
this trademark on 
them to let you know 
that we are making 
them just as carefully 


as if you were here. 
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“"“ Collars & Sharts 
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STYLES MAY DIFFER, SAY EARL & WILSON, 
BUT ONE TRADE-MARK FOR ALL GIVES LATI- 
TUDE OF CHOICE 


manufacturer who decides to lo 
cate his factory in Troy will be 
able to find skilled labor at his 
door. You are therefore located 
in Troy with the rest of the col 
lar people and share with all of 
them the inconveniences of a dis- 
turbed labor market due generally 
to post-war conditions. Many 
skilled workers have gone into 
other fields and their places are 
not taken as readily as_ they 
should be by newcomers. Collar- 
making is a trade, and it takes 
time to make skilled workers out 
of novices. 

Add to this the difficulty of get 
ting raw materials. Collar mantr 
facturers are probably no worse 
off, and certainly no better that 
manufacturers in other lines 
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There is no collar trust in Troy 
my more than there is a rubber 
tust in Akron. Therefore, col- 
ja makers have to compete with 
themselves for both labor and raw 
materials. So the road that leads 
fo increased production is marked 
‘No Thoroughfare.” 

Consideration of the alterna- 
tive, reducing the demand, might 
point in the mind of the average 
man to abandonment of adver- 
tising as the most obvious and 
aailable remedy. This course is 
aways dangerous in a competi- 
tive market, owing to the diffi- 
aities of unanimity .of action. 
The lesson of seasoned experi- 
mee teaches a retention of the 
agency that created the demand in 
the first place to regulate the de- 
mand along channels that will 
make for conservation instead of 
telinquishment. The first step in 
this direction is market study. 

So out you go on a long trip 
about the country. In Boston the 
heaviest selling styles are 1, 2 
ad 3. In New York, 4, 5 and 
§go best. Chicago leads in the 
sales of 7 and 8. St. Louis sells 
45 and 9. San Francisco finds 
26 and 7 most popular. After 
you have called on forty or fifty 
dealers in as many towns you be- 
gn to realize what folly it is for 
lof these dealers to carry stocks 
of the full line of styles when the 
principal demand of each dealer 
runs to but two or three numbers. 
Then a bright idea filters in: Di- 
de the country up into zones, 
tabulate the leading dealers in 
tah zone, and find out where 
tach style has its greatest sale. 
This will enable your’ factory to 
make a distribution of styles ac- 
wrding to territories and accom- 
jlish a tremendous saving in 
manufactured stocks.. Point 1. 

How to put this up to your 
dealers in a way that will secure 
this co-operation. Point 2. 


@ITING THE DEALER'S SYMPATHY 
AND CO-OPERATION 


The mind’ of the dealer is al- 
Ways an interesting study to the 
Manufacturer. Here is a sample: 
In a town, which is not Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., but McKeesport 

do, Henry Britt runs a men’s 


furnishing establishment. Henry 


built up his business by catering 


to the better class trade. Mc- 
Keesport is a good manufacturing 
town and a large proportion of 
the population belongs to the class 
known as “wage-earners.” Henry 
notices, since Armistice Day, a 
disposition on the part of many 
of his old customers to restrict 
their buying. On the other hand, 
the working classes are patroniz- 
ing his store in larger and larger 
numbers and are taking merchan- 
dise that was formerly sold to the 
exclusive trade alone. 

Henry, unaccustomed to grap- 
pling with economic problems, is 
inclined to view the loss of his 
exclusive trade with misgivings. 
Perhaps, he reasons, they dislike 


- contact with the proletariat, and 


are therefore holding themselves 
aloof, either buying elsewhere or 
waiting until the spending spree 
of the masses has exhausted itself. 
He decides, therefore, he will 
handle merchandise of higher and 
higher price in the hope of dis- 
couraging the average buyer and 
attracting back the patrons of 
larger income. 

So there he rests, beautifully 
stranded between the horns of a 
most perplexing dilemma. Enter 
to him, now, the manufacturer 
who has had the privilege of coun- 
try-wide observation and possesses 
a knowledge of the manufacturing 
situation. One day Henry gets 
this letter in his mail: 

“We are at present making up 
our lines of collars and shirts for 
the fall of 1920 and spring of 
1921. We would like to know 
what you believe the present out- 
look to be for this period. Tell 
us as nearly as you can the styles 
of collars and shirts for which 
there will most likely be the 
heaviest sales. We want to know 
particularly whether the demand 
will be for goods of high or me- 
dium price, with a general up- 
ward tendency from present price 
inevitable. Tell us what you 
would do if you were in our place. 
We are writing to many other 
dealers, and all replies, when 
compared and digested, will be 
summarized and a résumé re- 
turned to you.” 
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Manufacturers 


THR MAN IS A. J. Pennington, general factory manager of the U. S. Compression Inner Tue 
Company of Tulsa. The tire is equipped with one of the puncture proof inner tubes manufactured 
under Mr. Pennington’s supervision in the big Tulsa factory on the Sand Springs railroad. 

The tube was filled with air and penetrated by eleven nails around the top and four nails on 
side of the casing just before the photograph was taken Subsequently the nails were withdram 
without the loss of an ounce of air 


acrcuraTion CTA» Taal 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich 
Carleton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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encies See Vast 


ent in Tulsa Field 


Both Agree Tremendous Wealth of 
fity Warrants Extra Appropriations 


)When J. F. Scanlon, Advertising Manager of the 
, S. Compression Inner Tube Company, prepared 
schedule for a big advertising campaign he insisted 
at the agency representing his company place the 
ibune on the list for ALL advertising in the Tulsa 
ritory. 


» “Having studied conditions in the Southwest at close 
ange for fifteen months, I recognize the supreme value 
the Tribune in its respective field for our contem- 


Plated campaigns,” said Mr. Scanlon. Mr. Scanlon 
ting thoroughly informed as to the local conditions 


'. 


ised the agency to view the Tulsa situation in the 
tht of an individual case with unlimited possibilities 
tranting special consideration. 


TULSA IS THE WEALTHIEST CITY PER CAPITA 
THE WORLD. 
TULSA IS MORE RESPONSIVE TO NEWSPAPER 
DVERTISING THAN ANY OTHER CITY IN THE 
ITED STATES. 
ULSA GROWS IN THE ESTIMATION OF ALL MEN 
WHO TURN THE FULL GLARE oF THE SPOTLIGHT 
UPON HER. 


Mert hragwye w svc: 


mtatives: ~DAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
fifth Ave. Bldg., New York, N. Y. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Picture the effect of this letter 
on Henry. . Here is a chance to 
get expert advice from the out- 
side without cost. The manufac- 
turer is interested in his success. 
He -can doubtless. help him. Be- 
sides, Henry is now in a frame 
of mind where he can be depended 
upon for co-operation. 

Earl & Wilson actually sent out 
a letter of the kind quoted to 
their dealers. Several hundred 
replies were received. On the 
basis of the information contained 
in these replies, a second letter 
was sent out. It said in part: 

“It is the opinion of about 65 
per cent of leading merchants that 
business will be good throughout 
1920, and in dollars and cents 
sales figures will be greater than 
1919 by a wide margin. It is also 
felt that unit business will be at 
least as good, if not better, if 
proper care is taken to meet de- 
mands of the consumer with mer- 
chandise properly priced.” 

Note this “merchandise prop- 
erly priced.” One of the policies 
of the company is to establish its 
prices, not on a prospective con- 
sumer market, but on the basis of 
the actual price paid for material 
already purchased. 

The letter continued by saying 
that about 20 per cent of their 
dealers expressed opinions of 
varying pessimism, 10 per cent 
were lukewarm, and 5 per cent 


expressed no opinion. The letter 
continued : ; 
“It is- felt that while shirts 


priced as high as $12.50 to $15 
will move fairly rapidly and there 
may be some demand for still 
higher prices, the big bulk of busi- 
ness in fall 1920 and spring 1921 
will be done on shirts priced be- 
tween $5 and $10 retail.” 


This is. precisely one of the 
things that Henry wanted to 
know! Then, after noticing that 


the working classes are doing the 
big buying, the letter went on to 
say: 
“It is felt that the store which 
continues to restrict its appeal en- 
tirely to exclusive trade is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. Its 
opportunity lies in operating with 
the class of merchandise which 
will attract a more general class 
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of people. This naturally 
excludes extremely high-priced 
merchandise, the class of mer 


chandise which has the tendency 
to bring criticism from the cop 
sumer. 

“As for our manufacturing pol 
icy in collars, we have decided to 
centre on as few styles as pos. 
sible, both stiff and soft. The best 
selling styles have already been 
selected. This policy will show re 
sults in three or four months, 
when we will be in a position to 
give much better service on the 
best selling styles unless there is 
an abnormal demand, making it 
impossible for any manufacturer 
to produce a sufficient quantity to 
go around.” 

This clears Henry up on sey- 
eral important points. He is all 
set for regular co-operation with 
the manufacturer. The latter's 
advertising campaign will drive 
exactly the right kind of people 
into Henry’s store and set them 
busy asking for just the kind of 
merchandise Henry has in stock. 

This is constructive merchan- 
dising of the highest sort. It is 
a fair illustration of the scientific 
basis of present-day advertising 
methods. It is an alignment of 
all the factors in the situation to 
synchronize with the advertising 
campaign, The advertising cam- 
paign, moreover, instead of ag- 
gravating a congested factory con- 
dition, greatly ameliorates it and 
then opens new channels for 
greater business. 


ADVERTISING THE MAKE, NOT THE 
STYLE 


The 1920 advertising campaign 
of Earl & Wilson is very compre 
hensive. A human interest story 
of how the business was founded, 
written by a nationally known 
author, appeared in the general 
magazines for March. This was 
reprinted in booklet form and 
used to circularize the dealers 
with an advertising broadside fer 
turing the entire magazine car 
paign. The copy is broadly m 
stitutional. Only four styles of 
collars are referred to, and thes 
only early in the campaigh 
Throughout the remainder of 4 
year it is “shirts” and “collars 
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and the E. & W. trade-mark. 

The newspaper campaign is al- 
most exclusively institutional. 

The April trade publications 
carry a. double-page spread an- 
nouncing the general policies of 

the company as set forth in the 

drcular letter referred to in a 
foregoing paragraph with par- 
ticular regard to the shirt line for 
the fall of 1920. This informs 
the dealer that his problem is 
identical with that of the manu- 
facturer and recommends the 
handling of a reasonably priced 
lite as the best way to discour- 
age extravagant buying and to 
protect the dealer from criticism 
on rising prices. The copy reads: 

“On May 15 our representatives 
will start out with the fall line 
of Earl & Wilson shirts. You will 
find that it is a reasonably priced 
line. We believe that it is the 
duty of the manufacturer to dis- 
courage extravagant buying and 
to protect the retail merchant 
from criticism on rising prices. 

“Most of the numbers will be 
priced between $27.50 and $120 a 
dozen. Our top price will be 
$144, with the possible excepfions 
of a few silks at $156 to $168. 
When you remember that Earl & 
Wilson shirts in pre-war days 
were as high as $96 a dozen, you 
will appreciate that these prices 
are not extreme. 

“The line will consist of woven 
madras goods and plenty of fibre 
silk and cotton goods, which will 
present as attractive an appear- 
ance as silk and will wear much 
better. 

“In all of the printed numbers 
in our fall line we are using In- 
danthrene fast dyes, which are 
guaranteed not to fade, either by 
boiling or by the acid test which 
has been already applied in our 
laboratory. That guarantee ap- 
plies to all colors, including helio- 
trope, tan and green, which can- 
not be made fast in commercial 
dyes, 

“The merchant’s problem is 
identical with that of the manu- 
facturer, If a merchant buys just 
as he has in the past—unless there 
isa very real drop in business— 
he will be safely situated for the 






apparently good prospect of gen- 
eral business. But if his pur- 
chases are light he will be caught 
short and will be obliged to ap- 
proach the market later, pay ex- 
tremely high prices and be under- 
sold by his competitors.” 

There are many lessons in the 
E. & W. campaign for manufac- 
turers in other lines. It would 
seem to me that Earl & Wilson 
have made a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of a problem 
of supreme importance just now 
in the business world. 





American Firms Wanted for 
British Transfer Agency 


British Consutate GENERAL 
PuiLapeLtruia, May 12, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am venturing to trespass on your 
valuable time in the hope that you 
may find it possible to advise me in 
regard to an inqui which recently 
reached me from an “English firm. My 
correspondents are manufacturers of 
transfers and are desirous of appointing 
an agent to represent them in this 
country. It occurs to me that perhaps 
some of the advertising firms with 
which you are acquainted may be in a 
position to undertake such an agency, 
and I am hoping that you will not 
mind advising me if this is the case. 
If transfers are not handled by adver 
tising agencies, perhaps you can tell 
me what firms are fikety to handle 
them. Any suggestions you can make 
will be highly appreciated and I need 
hardly say that shall at all times 
welcome an opportunity to reciprocate. 

May I say in conclusion that I read 
your paper religiously week by week 
and consider it one of the most valu- 
able business publications I know. 

Lewis E. Berwnays, 
British Vice Consul. 





Borden Sales Company Staff 
Changes 


Miss Jeanette Robinson has been 
made a member of the copy staff of 
the advertising department of the Bor- 
den Sales Company, Inc., New York. 
Nordyke Metzger, formerly with the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
is now in charge of dealer service work 
for the Borden Sales Company. 





Tennant Brothers Account 
With Martin V. Kelley 


The Tennant Brothers, automobile 
bankers, Chicago, have placed their ad- 
vertising campaign with the Chicago 
office of The Martin V. Kelley Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 


June 6-10 Inclusive 


—-— 
——— 











Invitation 


You are most cordially invited to the sessions of 
the Agricultural Publishers Association which will 
be held in the parlor of the Lincoln Hotel, Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons beginning at 2 o’clock. 


The following program of practical subjects cov- 
ered by practical men will be observed: 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 

2:00—Keynote remarks by the chairman, William A. Whitney, 
First Vice-President, Agricultural Publishers Association. 

2:10—Announcement, Frank B. White, Managing Director, | 
Agricultural Publishers Association. 

2:20—“On the: Truth Firing Line,” H. J. Kenner, Secretary, 
National Vigilance Committee. 

2:30—“The Farm Paper’s Influence in the Retail Business,” 
E. B. Moon, Orange Judd Co. 

3:15—“Our Agency Problems,” T. W. LeQuatte, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines. 

3 :30—Discussion, led by Horace C. Klein. 

3:45—“The County Agent—Bettering Advertising Condi 
tions,” Duane W. Gaylord. 


4:00—Greetings from representatives of other departments. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
B. Kirk Rankin, Director, Agricultural Publishers Association, 
chairman. 
2 :00—Keynote remarks by the chairman. 
2:10—Announcement, Frank B. White. 
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“The Expanding Farm Market” 


2.20—(a) “The Market,” Frank G. Odell. 

2:30—(b) “The Medium,” James M. Pierce. 

2:40—(c) “The Method (or Appeal),” Governor S. R. 
McKelvie. 





“Farm Papers of America” 


3:20—(a) “As They Are in the South,” B. Morgan Shepherd. 
3:30—(b) ‘As They Are in the West,” E. E. Faville. 
3:40—(c) “National Circulations,” C. A. Taylor. 

3:50—(d) “Prescribed or State Circulation,” Ben F. Biliter. 
4:00—“Farm Bureaus, Bettering Advertising Conditions,’ 


’ 


Om of Frederick L. Chapman. 
h will 4:10—Greetings from representatives of other departments. 
londay 
~ AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 
<a IN THE INDIANA STATE HOUSE 
The Agricultural Publishers Association will 
have an advertising exhibit occupying 200 running 
vasa feet of space as a part of the national exhibit in the 
“~~ BIndiana State House. The display will cover agri- 
- # cultural papers, advertising agencies and advertising 
Ji rector, . . . os 
campaigns in farm papers and individual adver- 
_ Piisers. In addition to the hundreds of individual 
cere Fexhibits a large complete exhibit of each of three 
___, § National Advertisers in 6 x 9 foot spaces will visual- 
usin J ize their complete campaigns. 
iccessful § You are cordially invited to visit this exhibit and 
get a line on how successful business men are reach- 





ing the farm market. 


Cond* § Our New Membership Booklet will be ready for 
the convention. It indicates a circulation of over 
6,000,000 copies per issue, covering the country like 
ablanket.—‘It Is Safest to Use the Best.” 


nts. 





ociation, 


Agricultural Publishers Association <em> 


fs 2) 


76 West Monroe Street aCARM PAPERS 


Chicago, Illinois . y 























Bringing Back the Buyer Who 
Went Astray in Following 
Instructions 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. Opens Service Store to Show Correct Use of 
Product 


By Henry Burwen 


CE of the former presidents 
of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers recently wrote 
Printers’ INK voicing in no un- 
certain terms his opinion of the 
directions that manufacturers fre- 
quently give for the use of their 
products. He declared: 

“If you want to see the acme 
of unintelligible English read the 
average instruction book which is 
issued describing how to run a 
furnace or a heating plant. I 
have seen three of them and they 
are all absolutely impossible from 
every viewpoint as regards the 
owner of the furnace. They may 


be quite intelligible to a plumber, 


but I even doubt that. 

“A close second is to be found 
in the automobile field. I sup- 
pose the manufacturers assume 
that so many people drive cars 
that it is permissible to be quite 
technical, but to show how errors 
can creep in, I have an instrut- 
tion book on my car which shows 
on an oiling diagram four places 
which are not on the car at all. 
Also the oiling instructions call 
for motor oil in about half of the 
grease cups, and for cup grease 
in three or four oil holes in which 
it is impossible to put any grease 
and which are quite obviously for 
oil only. I have checked up with 
other owners and there is appar- 
ently only one intelligible instruc- 
tion book and that is the Ford in- 
struction book.” 

Of course, this man had an ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate experi- 
ence. Not all instruction books 
in the automobile or furnace fields 
are inadequate. It is true, never- 
theless, that many of them are, 
not only in these two industries, 
but in every other where it is nec- 
essary to issue printed directions 


telling how to use the product 
properly. 

The fault, however, is not a- 
ways with the manufacturer, His 
instructions for the employment 
of his product may be ever 9 
complete and yet many users will 
either deliberately or heedlessly 
not follow them. They will ty 
their own way, with the frequent 
result that the article is not used 
as it should be. Often the person 
immediately becomes dissatisfied, 
blames the product, and ceases to 
use it. 

RAZOR UNUSED FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 

I know a man who bought a 
safety razor fifteen years ago, He 
tried to use it four or five times, 
but did not succeed in giving him- 
self a very good shave. He threw 
the thing away in disgust. He 
has been patronizing the 
ever since, or was until about 
three months ago. About that 
time he happened to witness 4 
friend shaving himself. The job 
was being dispatched so easily 
and so thoroughly that the on- 
looker exclaimed, “Gosh, I wish 
I could shave myself. 7 

“Why can’t you?” replied the 
friend. “It is the simplest thing 
in the world. Here—try it. Lather 
your face and I’ll show you.” 

In five minutes this man 
how to ply the safety razor cor 
rectly and has been shaving 
self ever since. He did not us 
it properly when he. first tf 
fifteen years ago. Just imagine 
all the blades the manufactures 
of the razor he used would havt 
sold him if he had not gon 
astray on the initial use of 
product. 

It is no secret that there af 
thousands of unused safety ™ 
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wrs gathering dust in domestic 
soring places simply because 
their owners do not know how to 
wse them to the best advantage. 
This is true not only of razors, 
but of dozens of other products, 
from sewing machines to ouija 
boards. 

Bringing these lost customers 
back in the fold is a nice problem 
in sales management. As matters 
sand, the sale is an unsuccessful 
one. In fact, it is worse than no 
sale at all. The non-using owner 
is a potential source of ill will 
that may pollute the buying inten- 
tions of hundreds of prospects. 
That man, for example, who 
didn’t know how to shave himself 
talked against safety razors for 
fifteen years. In lines where this 
condition is likely to exist, after- 
the-sale-service is necessary. The 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
has found this to be true. 

An article in Printers’ INK 
some time ago described the cam- 
gaign which the Gillette organi- 
ation was then beginning. The 
crew of service demonstrators has 
traveled a large part of the coun- 
ty. Everywhere their work has 
met with much success. 

To review the plan briefly: 
The company, having found that 
acertain percentage of Gillette 
tazors sold were not being used, 
concluded it must be because the 
purchaser had not acquired the 
simple knack of shaving with the 
device, or the razor had been 
thused. It, therefore, aimed to 
make good customers out of bad 
ly the organization of this special 
sétvice work. Several women 
tepresentatives were sent around 

country demonstrating in 
tealers’ stores the proper method 
of using the razor. The country 
was divided into zones and ar- 
fagements made with important 
tores for the demonstrations. 
Direct advertising in the newspa- 
prs, in large space, and much co- 
erative advertising, paid for by 
ttalers, announced to the public 

presence of the service rep- 
Tentatives. 

Without exception, each service 

onstration was a success. Men 
@me with their complaints. They 
were shown the correct angle- 
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stroke. If the razor had been 
bent or misused, it was put in 
shape again. Sometimes the fault 
was in the lathering and not in 
the razor at all—the visitor was 
properly instructed. .Many men 
were attracted by the advertising, 
not to bring complaints, but to ask 
questions about the razor and its 
advantages with a view to pur- 
chasing. 

Incidentally, through associa- 
tion with the service representa- 
tives, clerks received training in 
the selling points of the razor, 
and imbibed a good deal of their 
enthusiasm. 

Literally thousands of letters 
have been received by the Gillette 
company from users who have 
benefited by this service work. 
praising it highly and testifying to 
the good results secured since. 
Dealers were enthusiastic. Many 


of them wrote in urging that the 
service work be retained as a 
permanent feature. 


GILLETTE SERVICE PERMANENTLY 
EXPANDED 


The traveling service repre- 
sentatives are still on their jour- 
ney, but so satisfactory have been 
the results of the work that it 
has been extended beyond this 
by the opening of permanent ser- 
vice stations at New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. These 
are literally retail service stores 
whose purpose is to render ser- 
vice instead of to sell merchan- 
dise. True, sales are made, but 
these are incidental. It is ex- 
actly the plan of the traveling 
service representatives put on a 
highly dignified and permanent 
basis. 

A tone befitting Gillette quality 
has been worked out in all of the 
service stores. The New York 
station is at Broadway and 
Maiden Lane. Store fronts, fix- 
tures, furniture, interior, have 
been designed with the elegance 
of an exclusive jewelry shop. 
Marble floors, rich carpets, 
domed ceilings, spaciousness— 
these service stores radiate at- 
mosphere—an aura of quality 
surrounds them. 

Full-page space in newspapers 
announced the opening of the 
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OWEVER sincere he 
may be, no man’s 
appraisement of himself 
is ever altogether accur- 
ate. This organization, 
therefore, prefers to let 
‘those whom it serves 
bear testimony either 
for or against 1it—as the 
facts may merit. 
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E heard of a man the 

other day who attrib- 
utes the biggest single order 
he ever sold to a joke. Ac- 
tual fact! Got the prospec- 
tive customer into a human 
frame of mind through man- 
aging to work a regular side- 
splitter into the conversation. 


Judge does exactly that— 
with a circulation of 175,000 
and several times as many 
readers, every single week. 
Gets the whole bunch feeling 
amiable just before they 
reach the advertising pages. 


175,000 guaranteed 
Print order over 250,000 


udge 


Happy Medium 
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stores, and continues to keep the 
public acquainted with the fac 
that the company is anxious to 
carry service beyond the sale 
The attendants are women, who 
are coming more and more to fil 
such positions in business. At 
the time they were employed it 
was because men of the propet 
age and with the necessary qual- 
fications were not available; but 
they have proved so successful at 
the work, so adaptable, so tactful, 
that the policy of using women 
for service was continued. 

Service after the sale is nowa 
permanent part of the Gillette 
selling policy. Probably addi- 
tional service stores will be 
opened later. 

That such after-service has a 
definite valuation in the custom- 
er’s mind is indicated by an ex- 
perience related recently by a 
salesman handling an office ma- 
chinery specialty. There was an 
old machine to be traded in, and 
when the prospective customer 
asked for a greater allowance 
than had been offered him, the 
salesman said: 

“T could give you a little larger 

allowance; but if I do that it re- 
duces my profit and I can’t afford 
to give you so many calls after- 
ward as I should want in order 
to give you service.” The pros- 
pect said no more about the al- 
lowance. For it was one of those 
products where one is apt to go 
wrong in the use of it unless 
there is proper instructive follow- 
up. 
There is a large organization of 
which it is said by those who 
know that fully 98 per cent of its 
product is improperly used, that 
users are not getting full utiliza 
tion out of it. This is a condition 
unquestionably existing wit 
many products. It may be safely 
said that any product the method 
of using which is not perfectly 
obvious to everyone, requires 4 
concrete instructive and correct 
ive service after the sale has beet 
made. 

Service is a builder of good 
will, an inspirer of confidence, 4 
developer of business. It is a 
expression of modern business 
ethics. 
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Leadership 


in handling the subjects of 


Housekeeping Methods 
Household Devices and Utensils 


Home Management and Upkeep 
Problems Generally 


Ist —These are subjects Today’s Housewife special- 
izes in. 


2nd—Each year Today’s gives much more editorial 
space to them than do any of its immediate con- 
temporaries. In 1919, for instance, it pub- 
lished over 400% more such material than the | 
next nearest. 


8rd—Besides drawing on the best authorities for arti- 
cles on these subjects, Today’s maintains its 
own testing bureau, which is constantly testing 
and reporting on all kinds of household devices. 


4th—Today’s gives its readers not only a quantity, 
but a quality of service along these lines that is 
really exceptional and is equalled by but very 
few among all the women’s magazines. 


sth—This is a policy of many years’ standing. It 
is one of the many good reasons why Today’s 
secures its readers from among the housewives 
of the country. 


Today’s Housewife 
A SERVICE MAGAZINE 


ir. J. B. HERSHEY RUFUS FRENCH, INC. Mr. CHARLES DORR 

Western Manager Eastern Advertising Manager New England Manager 

Peoples Gas Bldg. St. James Bldg. 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago New York Boston 
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Talk with W. S. Crawford 
on British Markets 


W. S. Crawford is now at the Manhattan Hotel 
in New York to further the interests of Ameri- 
can-British trade and advertising. He possesses 
a keen sense of the conditions in the British 
market and as the chief of one of the leading 
Advertising Services in Great Britain is 
equipped with the knowledge of~his many 
present day successes to give point and value to 
his opinions. 


W. S. Crawford will be pleased to have a talk with any 
Manufacturer, Merchant, Advertiser or other business man 
who is looking across the Atlantic for new and wider markets 
of trade. He is ready to place his wide personal knowledge 
and insight at the disposal of his callers—and further will be 
happy to conduct any special enquiry desired through the 
medium of his Service Organisation in London—England. 


W. S. Crawford Ltd. stand out in British Advertising 
because they realise that no great development in trade can 


HN 
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be achieved without advertising. They hold a leading 
“Service position” because they are an organisation which 
understands the business of marketing and selling. They 


bring commonsense experience and constructive thought to 
bear upon their advertising tasks and are carried forward by 
the impetus of success gained in the conduct of many of the 
largest present day advertising campaigns in Great Britain. 


Consultants 


¥, LONDON, W. C. 2 
IM 








Why South America Needs 
Selfridge and Woolworth 


The South American Is Turning to Yankee Things, and Needs Ameri- 
can Stores at Home to Furnish Them 


By James 


NSIDE and indoors, the South 

American is French, as a mat- 
ter of education, reading, culture 
and ideals, 

Outside and outdoors, he is 
English, drinking his five o'clock 
tea, wearing drab London clothes 
and ties, going in for soccer foot- 
ball, tennis, rowing—and lately 
even golf and the “match de box.” 

Which is rather curious when 
one remembers that his real 
Motherland is Spain or Portugal. 
The trade of these latter countries 
in South America is negligible, 


and their influence through litera- 
ture and education nothing at all. 
Indeed, there is a sentiment the 
other way so strong that it seems 
prejudice. 


Spanish influence in 
sports, for example, is shown by 
the fact that there is only one 
bull-fighting ring on the whole 
continent, supplemented with a 
few professional games of “pe- 
lota,” the Basque handball, which 
serve the small gambler about like 
our “bucket shop.” 

French and English 
are partly psychological. Both 
the Spanish-American and _ the 
Brazilian. need a second language 
to acquire an education, because 
the world’s literature and science 
are published in English, French 
and German, and cannot profit- 
ably be translated into Spanish or 
Portuguese. French has been the 
South American’s other language. 
English influence began when 
English adventurers helped the 
Spanish-American countries fight 
for independence, and has been 
followed up by English commer- 
cial colonies, intermarriage and 
commerce. In practical matters, 
the South American has turned to 
the Englishman. 

But in both cases there is an 
influence which we have alto- 
gether overlooked in our own ex- 
port dealings with South America 


influence 


H. Collins 


—that of the retailer. La Seiiora 
and las sefioritas buy their gowns, 
hats and lingerie at French shops 
in Buenos Ai 

French shops of New York, but 
large branches of Parisian estab- 
lishments. Homes are furnished 
with furniture, carpets, draperies 
and works of art bought during 
visits to Paris. English depart- 
ment stores are found in the chief 
South American capitals, stocked 
almost entirely with British 
goods in normal times, and so 
thoroughly English in their meth- 
ods that they might have been 
lifted bodily from Oxford Street, 
save for the South American em- 
ployees. 


A NEW GENERATION LOOKS T0 
UNITED STATES 


Now, there is, for us, a vital 
point in this influence of the re 
tailer. 

The South American is tum- 
ing to Yankee things. War 
brought our products to his door, 
and also gave him a better opin- 
ion of us nationally. He learned 
that we were not too soft to fight, 
nor too greedy to fight on the 
right side. He is visiting the 
United States, playing round the 
Great White Way, letting himself 
go a little in cravats and socks, 
learning English for another other 
language, sending his sons to the 
United States for schooling 9 
they will be engineers instead of 
bachelors of law. This is nota 
passing fad, nor a matter of settti- 
ment. As France and England 
have given him definite values, 9 
he sees a value in what we have t0 
offer—the genius of the practical 
and the knack at handling big 
things that are now needed in tH 
material development of his 
country. 

British and French retail enter 
prises were started in Soult 
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America in the days when the 
rich Argentino burst onto the 
London and Parisian shopkeepers, 
demanding something better than 
the best in every line of merchan- 
dise, and paying for it with a 
prodigality- that made the Yankee 
millionaire comparatively uninter- 
esting as a spender. Those were 
the days of sudden wealth yielded 
by pampas land which, a few 
years earlier, had been considered 
worthless. One generation bought 
the plains of Buenos Aires prov- 
ince at a few cents an acre, a 
patriotic act, as we bought Liberty 
bonds during the war. The next 
generation—or often the same, as 
in Blasco Ibafiez’s novel, “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse’—found millions pouring in 
from the labor of land tenants. 
John Bull and Jeanne Crapaud 
lost no time in setting up shop 
where such wonderful customers 
lived. 

imes have changed since then. 

Afgentina prosperity has waned, 
then returned, then waned again. 
Based upon meat and grain alone, 
itis always speculative. But with 
these fluctuations the Argentino 
has gained balance. No longer 
the parvenu of the pampas, he 
buys with discrimination, and still 
wih a per capita expenditure 
probably higher than that of any 
other capital in the world. And 
his present prosperity will last, 
because Europe is desperately 
short of his products. 

Several British department 
stores have branches in more than 
one South American city—Gath 
& Chaves, Harrods, Mappin & 
Webb. Buenos, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Montevideo, 
Santiago and Valparaiso are the 
thief centres. It has been found 
that these retail stores not only 
fay handsome profits in them- 
slves, but they afford an ample, 
continuous outlet for British 
products, particularly those of 
aller manufacturers who might 
be unable to market their products 
feet the regular export chan- 

S. 

If our present interest in South 
America leads to permanent trade 
st our own, contrasted with the 
fMporary trade of the war, 
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which is already crumbling to 
pieces, we will need a complete 
kit of trade tools. John Bull’s 
business is already swinging back 
to him under influences not ‘fore- 
seen a year ago—the depreciation 
of the pound sterling, the high 
cost of dollars in pesos that di- 
verts South American orders to 
England, our unfavorable dis- 
count rates on foreign bills of ex- 
change. If we are to build trade 
in the broadest range of our: 
manufactures, instead of bulk 
products, there must be American 
investments in South America, 
fast ships for cargo and pas- 
sengers, dependable mail service, 
ocean cables of our own, Ameri- 
can branch banks backed by an 
attractive market for export bills 
of exchange, and importing, dis- 
tribution and advertising on 
American lines, 

Some of these tools we have 
already — ‘enterprising branch 
banks and a circuit of South 
American cables rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Others 
hang in the fearful balance of 
Uncle Sam’s policy, not to say 
politics, and no predictions can 
be made about them—the ships, 
mai: service, and to a larger de- 
gree than most people suspect, 
such factors as investments and 
the bill market, because thcy are 
governed largely by the Federal 
Reserve system. 


AMERICAN RETAIL SELLING METH- 
ODS WILL SUCCEED 


American retailing will be 
found one of the most useful 
tools. As our trade grows, and 
South American demand ex- 
pands, there will be room in the 
chief cities for department stores, 
five-and-ten-cent stores, chain 
stores, and the like, managed in 
our characteristic way. Compe- 
tent observers say that there is 
room already for the individual 
American retailer in such lines as 
hardware, carrying complete 
stocks of mechanics’ tools, build- 
ers’ hardware and other ingenious 
Yankee “ironmongery.” One 
American who dropped into San- 
tiago, and began retailing hard- 
ware as he had learned to sell it 
at home, made such a hit with the 
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When NATIONAL Advertisers with their 
perspective.and LOCAL DRY GOODS 
STORES with their intimate knowledge 
of local conditions both put The 
TRIBUNE 2nd on their morning lists it is 
evidence that in New York City quantity 
of circulation is of secondary impor- 
tance to character and responsiveness 
of circulation. 


When planning to advertise in New York 
remember that the combined judgment 
of NATIONAL and LOCAL DRY GOODS 
STORES is that The TRIBUNE is 2nd 


in the morning field. 


New Dork 


First to Last—The Truth: 


N ational 
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nd. 


in Local 


Dry Goods 


| Here is the line-up of New York Morning 
Papers arranged by the volume of 
NATIONAL Advertising carried during 
February, March and April, 1920: 












$$ 

























LINEAGE 
TIMES - - - = = = 1,152,760 
TRIBUNE - - - - - 633,022 
WORLD - - - - - 622,050 
SUN-HERALD - - - 580,710 
AMERICAN - - - - 541,074 


—and the judgment of NATIONAL 
Advertisers is confirmed by the lineage 
NEW YORK DRY GOODS STORES 


used during the same period: 


LINEAGE 
TIMES -.- ---- 971,820 
TRIBUNE - - - - - 728,390 
WORLD ----- 644,354 
SUN-HERALD - - - 566,340 
AMERICAN - - - - 481,096 


Figures from Evening Post’s Statistical Department. 


Tribune 


News—Editorials—Advertisements 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


ORKERS in the 

service of Uncle 
Sam have few rights, 
other than those of pub- 
licity and petition. It is 
difficult for them to take 
their cause before an 
employer as _ intangible 
as the United States 
Government. 


It has, therefore, fall- 
en to the lot of such 
publications as The 
Washington Times to 
champion the cause of 
the Federal employe be- 
fore Congress. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chileans that an _ enterprising 
German concern which realized 
the value of such an outlet 
bought him out—at least, that was 
the story. 

Energetic retailing is needed to 
cut profit margins, increase tum- 
over and give the South Amer: 
cans service. And it is needed to 
open up a road to market for 
thousands of our manufacturers 
who cannot afford individual sell- 
ing effort or direct representation, 

Seventy-five per cent of our ex- 
ports to South America in normal 
times are the products of large 
corporations, with capital to f- 
nance the trade and maintain 
their own outlets in the form of 
branch houses—sewing machines, 
farm implements, electrical ap- 
pliances, and so forth. But to 
build and hold trade that way is 
very hard for smaller concerns, 

Take the needle trades of New 
York City as an example. Their 
endlessly diversified output of 
ready-to-wear for women, chil- 
dren and men has been built o 
our middle class demand. A 
generation ago our middle class 
wore hand-me-downs or home- 
made clothes. That is what the 
small but emerging middle class 
wears in South American cities 
to-day. Between the French 
gowns of the delegado’s wife and 
the calico shift of the washer- 
woman there is hardly anything 
to be purchased in the shops—no 
serviceable, decently-fitting suits 
at twenty-five to thirty dollars, 
no dainty shirtwgaists, tailored 
skirts, cloaks. What the shops 
show are either, expensive ap 
proximations of French styles in 
good materials at high prices, or 
shoddy imitations of the imita 
tions at prices which would buy 
real clothes in the United States. 

Set Potash & Perlmutter down 
in South American cities, and the 
shops would remind them of the 
days when they first came 1 
America, long before the Spanish 
war. They would discern dozens 
of opportunities for introducing 
their line, and those of ther 
friends. But against high tariffs 
distance, and other handicaps, 
they would stand little chance of 
(Continued on page 161) 
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THE WORLD PLAN 


Advertising Must Be Made to Pay 


The problems of copy and media are well in hand. Concentra- 
tion upon one overpowering selling argument in copy, concentra- 
tion upon media covering chosen markets, seem to constitute the 
present-day “best practice.” 


(rt) But too large a percentage of the average appropriation sells 
competitors’ products — the result of poor distribution. 

(2) Too large a proportion of the sales made (in theory) by adver- 
tising are never completed. 


Too much repetition is necessary to induce the public to demand an 
article. The freight rate becomes higher than the traffic will bear. 


The Remedy 


Accordingly we must (1) make it easier to get adequate distribution before 
advertising is released, and (2) we must overcome the inertia of readers of 
advertisements. 


There is only one way to accomplish this. We must secure dealer co-opera- 
tion ; encourage the retailer to believe promises of advertising ; induce him to 
display and say a friendly word for merchandise that is locally and adequately 
advertised. 


+ The World’s Method of Procedure Is 


(1) To study the local market, both consumer and dealer. 

(2) To investigate market possibilities for the prospective advertiser. 

(3) To educate the dealer to better merchandising methods and to a belief 
in the profits in advertised merchandise. This is the object of our monthly 
trade paper, The World Retailer. 

(4) To encourage adequate merchandising by supplying sectional maps and 
route lists, and an “ Introduction to the Dealer” for the use of the pe aw 
of the manufacturer who will sign a non-cancellable and adequate advertis- 
ing contract. 

(5) To discourage requests for service that is clearly not within the province 
of the newspaper, such as selling goods or other canvassing, or the payment 
of bills for printing and postage. 

The sales forces of a dozen advertisers are using The World Plan simul- 
taneously. We shall be glad to go into detail with anyone interested, upon 
request. Visitors from out of town are warmly welcomed. : 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bidg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening Corid 
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WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 
LARGEST CITY 


The 1920 U. S. Census figures give 
Winston-Salem a population of 


48,395 


Winston-Salem not only leads in popu- 
lation, but it is the FIRST CITY of its 
State in many achievements. She leads the 
World in the Manufacture of Tobacco and 
the whole South on Fine Knit Goods. 
Winston-Salem is now the chief State Dis- 
tributing Point for Automobiles, Tire and 
Tractor Manufacturers. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In 1910 North Carolina was twenty-second in Agri- 
cultural Productions. In 1919 she stood FOURTH! 
A total yield of 700 million dollars!!| North Carolina 
ranks second in Tobacco, with 310 million pounds at 
54c. a pound. She produced last year 900 thousand 
bales of cotton, averaging $185 a bale. North Carolina 
ranks SECOND in the manufacture of Cotton Goods. 
North Carolina led all States in percentage of gain in 
automobile registrations for the year 1919 (N. A, C. 
C. statistics). 
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THE SENTINEL 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


(Member A. B. of C.) 


10 YEARS GROWTH IN CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING 
Circu.aTION, 1909 (Net Paid)............ 3,053 
CircuLaTION, 1919 (Net Paid)............ 9,292 
GAIN IN 10 Years, 203 Per Cent 








ADVERTISING, 1909 (Lineage).......... 1,938,608 
ADVERTISING, 1919 (Lineage).......... 7,027,930 
GAIN IN 10 Years, 262 Per Cent 








ADVERTISING GAIN 1919 OVER 1918 


ee ne | es ele Ae oe 52 Per Cent 
OOS: |g. bass Poe ow caewes 74 Per Cent 
pS ae apiets eee 147 Per Cent 








SENTINEL’S LEAD OVER SECOND 


PR BOEO soe Se coiedadeaeaVudsnes 2,078,594 Lines 








The Sentinel offers advertisers a Co- 
operative Service 100% sincere. Informa- 
tion and sales facts furnished without a 
minute delay. 


May We Serve YOU? 
THE TWIN CITY SENTINEL 


Represented by 


Frost, Landis & Kohn Geo. M. Kohn 
New York—Chicago Atlanta 
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CHARDS 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (0. 


INCORPORATED 


Est. 1874 


cadvertising 


NINE EAST FORTIETH ST.~ NEW YORK 


Soepmensillinent 





Our Clients are our 
best cAdvertisers 


ANDREW ALEXANDER, Shoes . 

Atvin Sittver Company, Silverware 

American Hosiery Co. . . New Britain, Conn. 
Amho Body Clothing 

American Saw Mitt Macuinery Co. Hackettstown, N.J. 
Portable Saw Mills 

Geo. W. Baxer SxHoe Co., Women’s Shoes Brooklyn, N.Y. 

P. Centemert & Company, Gloves and Hosiery New York 

CHESAPEAKE [Ron Works e . .. Baltimore, Md. 

Overhead Electric Traveling Cranes 
Joseru Fanys & Company, Watch Cases . New York 


Generat Motors Exporr Co., Automobiles . New York 
Giens Farts Insurance Co., Fire Insurance 
Glens Fa, N. Y. 
Goutp Srorace Bartrery Co., . New York 
Automobile Starting- -Lighting Batteries 
KaumacraPH Company, Trade Mark Transfer New York 
Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. . ; New York 
Home Run Cigarettes, King Bee Tobacco, Condes 
Cigarettes, Picayune Cigarettes, Harmony Tobacco, 
Richmond Straight-Cut Cigarettes 
Monroe Catcutatinc Macuine Co. . . . New York 
Monawk Six Fasric Co. . New York 
Silk oom, Silk Underwear 
Nairn Linoreum Company. . - «+ Newark, N. J. 
PatcHocus-PLymMoutH MILLS Con. . . © « New York 
Lace Curtains and Rugs 
Pennsytvanta CEMENT Co., Portland Cement New York 
Parsons Paper Co., Bonds and Ledgers Holyoke, Mass. 
Puoentx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Simms Macneto Company, Magnetos East Orange, N. J. 
Sta-so Laminarep Srate Co. . . «+ Poultney, 
Sta-so Roof Surface 
Tirrany & Company. ....... . New Your 


‘Facts First ~ 
then Adbertising” 
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opening up real outlets among 
the present South American re- 
tailers. There is probably no 
needle-trade concern in New 
York City large enough to enter 
South America in the same way 
as, say, the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. Some of our 
needle-trade associates are keenly 
interested in South American pos- 
sibilities, but with patient intro- 
ductory work to be done for a 
class of goods with which South 
Americans are as yet wholly un- 
acquainted, and retail outlets in 
the hands of British, French, 
Italians and Spaniards, there are 
obvious difficulties. 

What would a genuine Ameri- 
can department store mean in 
this situation? 

Up through New England thou- 
sands of small factories make tens 
of thousands of contrivances that 
save labor and time in one’s work 
and add comfort in the home. 
Our own trade channels are now 
so well organized that they slip 
into the market a state at a time, 
and ultimately reach national 
sales and a basis for consumer 
advertising. To establish them- 
selves in one South American city 
would take more money, time and 





wufamiliar detail than to add a 
whole group of new states. to 
home distribution. But if there 


were American retail outlets in 
South America, and active buying 
of new products in the United 
States, the case would obviously 
be altogether different. 

South America needs its Self- 
ridge, Woolworth and Whelen. 


MEPARTMENT STORES ALL BRITISH 
IN CUSTOMS 
Its staid British department 


stores remind one of London be- 
fore Harry Selfridge arrived there 
from Chicago. The polite floor- 
man greets you at the door and 
turns you over to an assistant. If 
this assistant does not make a 
sile she turns you back to the 
foorman so you may not escape. 
If you make a purchase she ac- 
tompanies. you to the wrapping 
counter, and then to the cash 
fesk. In busy hours you may 
Wait ten ‘minutes in each place. 

waits with you, missing a 
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dozen sales, and you can make 
about two purchases in an hour. 
If you cannot speak Spanish they 
may let you wander around and 
look at merchandise unmolested, 
as a crazy and harmless foreigner. 
But the idea of a store as a per- 
manent exposition is still novel— 
it shows in antiquated window 
dressing and scarcity of counter 
and interior displays. Every con- 
cession made by the conservative 
British system to South America, 
such as the tea-room, with its or- 
chestra, and the American soda 
fountain, at Harrods, in Buenos 
Aires, has been enthusiastically 
patronized—and for a reason. 

“All dressed up everywhere, 
poor dears, and not a darned place 
to go” was an American wo- 
man’s comment, reaching the last 
of the big South American cities. 

“What!” the reader may ex- 
claim, “do you mean to tell me 
that South America is not gay 
with its opera, races, jockey clubs, 
boulevards—the Latin tempera- 
ment, the Latin culture?” 

And the answer is, that even 
Buenos Aires, largest of all the 
capitals, lacks meeting places. 
Our hotel life is practically un- 
known. There are cabarets, but 
they begin at midnight, and repu- 
table women may not go. The 
movie, yes—but still in what our 
exhibitors call the “store stage,” 
with real movie palaces yet to 
come. The great outdoor sport 
in Buenos Aires is gathering in 
narrow Florida, the shopping 
street, to see the sefioritas go by. 
In a smaller capital like Santiago 
there will be one corner in the 
shopping district—the only one— 
where from quarter-to-twelve un- 
til noon all the gay young bloods 
line up on the curb and inspect 
the sefioritas, after which every- 
body goes home to lunch, or 
“breakfast.” 

A South American girl is kept 
home by her parents until she 
marries. Then she is kept at 
home by her husband. If you 
step out into the streets some 
morning and find them suddenly 
filled full of bewitching brunettes, 
do not be astonished—these are 
the sefioritas and sefioritas of the 
first families. They want to pin 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 





“Quality” 


that attribute of a news- 
paper that indicates the 
confidence and_ respect 
in which it is held by its 
community, 


along with 


“Quantity” 


makes the “GAZETTE” 
the leading daily adver- 
tising medium of its city. 
Carries the most Dis- 
play advertising. 
cause “Gazette” gives 
Worcester Merchants the 
most. RESULTS! 


Largest evening 
circulation in 
Central Mass. 


Over 32,000 Paid 


WORCESTER 
“GAZETTE” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_New York Chicago 
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a badge on you for a peso. Itjs 
the field day for some charity, 
chance to get out, a great lark 
To-morrow they will all have dis. 






Be it remembered that th 
South American home is a wor 
derful institution, where family 
life centres in a way unknown tp 
us, and the wife devotes herself 
to her children. Yet the old orde 
is changing. Women are wath 
ing our life in the movies, am 
aspiring to greater freedom, am 
to-morrow they will pro 
want to vote. If Mr. Selfridge 
could set down in about halfa 
dozen Southern capitals an inst- 
tution like the one he created 
England, it would satisfy a very 
definite hunger, capture the car §¢ 
riage trade in a body, and begin 
turning the baby-carriage trade 
into what all South America neéds 






















and longs for—a_ well-dressed, 
well-housed, comfortable middk 
class. 


The best principles of Amer- 
can retailing are wholly novel is 
South America. 

For example, the principle that 
goods exert a fascination of their 
own, and that they can be sold 
almost automatically if propery 
displayed. Proper display with 
us means exhibiting a singk 
article so that people can visual 
ize it on their own backs or i 
their own homes, and also show 


chandise to divert attention. The 
South American window dresser! 
idea is to requisition from stock 
all the garments that can k 
crowded into his space, ané 
marshal them on dummies, show 
der to shoulder, with price tickets 
It does not even occyr to him to 
have the wrinkles pressed out 

Naturally, fascination of me 
chandise never gets a chance t 
work through the printed wort 
South American stores spend cot 
siderable sums in advertising, 1 
seldom select attractive offe 
for individual description, ml 
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policy. Announcements are on 
general level of our cheapest Bi 
gain-sale.emporiums, the eveth 
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ion of their Thought. 15,800 well-dressed copies of 
an be soli CINE-MUNDIAL for June are going into 


if noe every corner where Spanish or Portuguese is 
a single spoken, telling 90,000 reader-buyers the world- 
can visual wide news of motion pictures, the stage, fashion. 
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Have you seen our data on 
“Your Best Latin-American Salesman” ? 


CHALMERS PUBLISHING CoO. 


516 5th Avenue 
New York 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 

















Our task is not only 
the maintenance of an 
unusually high standard 
of work, but the justi- 
fication of this standard 
in terms of material 
profit to the advertiser 
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LIQUIDACION ! 
LIQUIDACION!! 
LIQUIDACION!!! 


The secret of doing a big busi- 
ness in a little space by turning 
over stock like the United Cigar 
Store has not been learned. Rents 
are not low in South American 
cities, yet in the main shopping 
streets of Buenos Aires and Rio 
de Janeiro one may see tobacco- 
nists with about one-tenth as much 
stock as Mr. Whelen would pack 
into a shop with 200 square feet 
of area occupying almost enough 
space for a Woolworth store. Not 
only one-tenth the quantity, but 
one-tenth the variety. Every Yan- 
kee who goes to South America 
has a bone to pick with our to- 
bacco manufacturers for their ab- 
solute neglect of that continent, 
brought home ‘by inability to ob- 
tain his familiar brands. 

Creative buying is another un- 
developed field—the team-work 
with manufacturers by which the 
Woolworth organization stocks 
an acre of counters with articles 
made to sell within a price limit. 
Ifa Buenos Aires mercantile wiz- 
ard undertook a _ ten-and twenty- 
centavo store, the range of goods 
available to-day would probably 
be smaller than that with which 
Frank Woolworth stocked his first 
packing-case counter. This sort of 
merchandise is scattered through 
adozen different retail lines, and 
sold with small turnover at double 
or treble our prices. 

To extend American retail 
methods to the Southern | conti- 
nent is not particularly a “snap.’ 
Custom must be changed, preju- 
dice overcome, and competition 
met. But neither is it a snap to 
establish American branch banks, 
shipping lines or other business 
essentials. One thing is clear, that 
American principles of retailing 
have original merit, and that they 
have worked wonders at home. 
Applied intelligently and patiently 
in South America, with careful 
preliminary studies and first-rate 
management, they would unques- 
tionably work wonders, too, and 
be invaluable tools in the exten- 
sion of our trade. 
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1921 


Cy July 11, 1919, I 
was able to advise 


advertisers that over 
334% of the then avail- 
able space in“ PUNCH” 
for 1920 was sold. 





This year, with more 
space available than in 
July, 1919, I have to re- 
port, two months earlier, 
that 40°9% of the avail- 
able space in the regular 
issues of “*PUNCH” for 
1921 is sold. 


Advertisers who value 
space in * PUNCH ” 
aS a most remunerative 
investment, please read 
this over several times; 
consider what this plain 
statement of facts means, 
and then take swift and 
suitable action. 
Peo Adib hp Hari a a! 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


“ Punch" Office May 4, 1920 
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Motor Trucks 
for Farm Use 


like other Farm Equip- 
ment are purchased from 
the ‘‘nearest’’ local deal- 
er—thereby insuring 
prompt SERVICE. 


The ‘‘ Nearest’’ local 
Dealer is the Merchant 
who has for years sold 
these farmers all of their 
Tractors, Engines, Imple- 
ments and other Farm 
Equipment. 


The ‘‘Nearest’’ publi- 
cation, enjoying the con- 
fidence of these Dealers, 
is the one that has so 
successfully co-operated 
with them for 34 years. 


**Hook up’’ with deal- 
ers who give every day 
demonstrations to the 
farmers; — progressive 
dealers who use Motor 
Trucks in their own bus- 
iness; Dealers who read 
and study. 


FARM MACHINERY- 
FARM POWER 


Charter Member 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“ Headquarters for Tractor and 
Farm Equipment Facts” 
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| Military Titles in Advertising 
| Disapproved 

A ban has been placed on the te 

| of military titles in commercial enter. 

prises by Secretary of War Baker. The 

following order was issued on May 20: 

“It has been brought to the atten 
tion of the War Department that in 
} some cases officers of the army haye 
| permite or authorized the use of 
their official titles in advertising, or 
otherwise, in connection with commer. 
| cial enterprises. Though a record for 
long and honorable service in the army 
carries with it a security for fair deal 
ing, it does not necessarily augment 
the possessor’s judgment as to the 
value or reliability of commercial prap 
ositions. 

“Military titles are conferred upon 
individuals for military purposes, and 
their use as a commercial asset may 
subject both the individual officer con- 
cerned and the service itself to m- 
favorable criticism, which, even if wm 
merited, is unnecessary and inadvis 
able. Such use of military titles is dis 
approved by the War Department. 

“Officers of the army will, in future, 
not use or permit to be used ther 
titles in connection with commercial 
enterprises of any kind.” 








Milwaukee Bids for 1921 
™ 4 
Convention 
The Advertising Association of Mil 
waukee plans to take the 1921 conver 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World to that city. Advertising 
men of the city are now endeavoring 
to enlist the support of delegates 
the Indianapolis convention. Thirty 
five thousand dollars have been — 
as a Milwaukee convention fund, 
local club will strive to make the 19% 
convention one of members, rather than 
delegates. 





Editors’ Association 
Meets 


A meeting of the Industrial Editors’ 
Association of New England, was 

on May 14 at Worcester, Mass. Al- 
bert Highton, editor of “Eagle A Unity,” 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., addressed the meet 
ing. J. J. Tumulty, editor of “The 
Starter,” Gray & Davis Company, # 
president, and James A. Parson is st 
retary. The next meeting will be he 
in Boston on June 16. 


Industrial 


} 


P. C. Hunter With General 
Motors Export Co. 


Paul C. Hunter, recently with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, ® 
now with the publicity department of 
the General Motors Export Company, 
New York, engaged in sales promotion 
work. 
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An almost intangible idea can be devel- 
oped into an impelling advertisement. 
Advertisers secure most from our service 
who depend upon us from the initial 
stages of a campaign. 

Our brochure “Visualization” will be 
interesting to those who have advertising 
ideas to be developed. Write for a copy. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
1630 Sansom Street 


Urtists first~Advertising Men nevertheless 
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Advertised Goods Faring Well 
in the Price-Cutting 
Stampede 


Elimination of Speculation a Boon to Advertising 


HAT is the attitude of the 
advertiser having an article 
with a standardized price toward 
the present wave of price cutting 
ly retail stores? Has he sought 
t# have his product protected 
from the ravages of the price 
knife or has he allowed his dealers 
to follow their own discretion? 
As nearly as Printers’ INK has 
been able to find out, the retail 
price-slashing campaign has not 
caused advertisers any particular 
gncern. They are permitting it 
t§ run its natural course, looking 
mm it as a perfectly logical result 
di the stringent credit policy that 
banks have seen fit to inaugurate. 
Advertised goods, taking them 
% a whole, have not fared badly 
ii the sensational retail sales now 
going on. Those stores, such as 
Wanamaker’s, that have placed a 
forizontal reduction on all mer- 
diindise have made an exception 
it favor of some goods with a 
stabilized price. Other stores, a 
few of those in Omaha, for ex- 
le, saw fit to cut all mer- 
dise uniformly. A _ careful 
fanning, however, of hundreds of 
fetail sales advertisements shows 
timistakably that the bulk of the 
Gitting has been confined to those 
@ticles in which speculation has 
rife, such as textiles and 
foes. Seasonal merchandise, such 
$ millinery, has also been thrown 
@ the bargain counters, but this 
Was due more to a backward 
fring than to speculation. 
The banks, in their 


praise- 
Worthy endeavor to deflate credit, 
lave roughly classified industries 


Mder three groups. First, es- 
tial businesses; second, non- 

tial businesses; third, specu- 
live borrowers. The third group 
fthe only one that is being 
lically curbed. A loan for a 
tculative purpose would have a 
ltd time getting by a banker 
ist now. 


169 


The restriction of speculative 
loans is, of course, having the 
effect of eliminating speculation. 
Speculative profits are thus being 
squeezed out of commodity prices. 
Advertisers welcome this develop- 
ment. For four years the specula- 
tor has been playing hob with 
the market. He has been making 
his money by holding goods out of 
distribution instead of by speed- 
ing up their sale. He has thus 
defeated the laws of good mer- 
chandising. 

In a price decline, it is therefore 
quite obvious that it is specula- 
tive merchandise that will suffer 
the most, and be subject to the 
most violent declines. Of course, 
in the period through which we 
have .just passed, speculative 
profits crept in’ more or less to 
all goods. Most advertised goods 
may themselves have been kept 
comparatively free from specula- 
tion, but they had frequently to 
stand the burden of heavy specu- 
lation in raw materials. But these 
raw material bulges have only 
moderately influenced the price of 
the finished advertised product. 


LAST TO RISE AND LAST TO FALL 


It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that trade-marked goods 
will show a higher degrce of 
stabilization in a _ price-cutting 
flurry than any other, because if 
for no other reason they were the 
last to respond to the tidal wave 
of advancing prices which has en- 
gulfed the country during the last 
three years. In many cases, 
manufacturers of standardized 
articles resisted the tendency to- 
ward increased prices till the last. 
They adopted higher schedules 
with reluctance and then made 
their advances as moderate as the 
pressure of conditions would al- 
low. Since standardized goods 
are the last to be raised, it is 
easy to see why they would not 










































































If Your Problem Is Color 


Printing or Embossing 


We have a high grade of service 
to offer you, the result of years 
experience in designing and ex- 
ecuting color work of the most 
exacting kind. 


Printing that requires gold, 
bronze or silver, embossing, 
steel-die work and difficult color 
combinations finds a perfectly 
— oe plant here for flawless 
production. 


It’s at your service. 


L. Kehlmann Company | 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
239 West 28th St., New York City 














Short Time 
Special Service 


Have you work for an adver- 
tising specialist of from three 
weeks to six months duration? 
I can organize an advertising 
department, put in a plan, 
establish a style of copy and 
train someone connected 
with the business to take 
charge of the advertising 
work; or will handle a short 
time advertising campaign to 
its completion. 


Exclusive service for one advertiser. 


E. SAMPSON 
Advertising Specialist 
Author of 
**Advertise!’’ 


Box 333 Gen'l P. O. 
NEW YORK 
Tel. Bryant 4910 
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give way at the first break. This 
is because they are priced at mote 
nearly their real value and [es 
at the artificial, speculative om 
which is possible in a period of 
reckless purchasing. 

In many cases the public has 
the manufacturers of standard 
goods to thank that prices in gen 
eral have not gone higher. Somte 
of these manufacturers have from 


| time to time noted a tendency on 


the part of dealers to exact a 
higher price on their products 
than was reasonable. In such 
cases they have taken it upon 
themselves to point out to the rm 
tailer the harmfulness of suth 
tactics and the injustice to the 
public. 

This is at present the case in 
many food lines. Instead of 
being worried about’ his prices 
being cut, one food manufacturer, 
who is an advocate of price maifi- 
tenance, is having trouble with 
some of his dealers in getting 
them to hold down their prices. 
They seem anxious to push the 
trafhe for all it will bear. 

Other manufacturers, who 
lieve in a price protection polity, 
have seen the necessity of the tf 
cent retail cuts, and have tacitly 
endorsed it. They have in a few 
instances followed the Ingersall 
plan of price maintenance, whith 
is to let the retailer go ahead 
with his price cutting if he wishts, 
provided he first takes the mami 
facturer’s brand from the produtt 

There have been a few cases 
the present flurry where retailers 
sensationally featured Gt 
prices on well-known products 1 
the evident purpose of attracting 
attention. The manufacturers @ 
question are now trying to show 
these dealers how foolish such 
tactics are. ; 

But taking the situation in i 
entirety, advertisers are wat 
it with equanimity. They know 
that in the long run it is the cist 
of preduction that determines 
retail price of an article. 
the cost of production goes dows, 
the retail price will have to i 
low. These advertisers feel that 
for most products the tide @ 
lower manufacturing costs has m0 
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International 
Advertising 


XTRACT from a publisher of an im- 
portant periodical in Toowoomba, 
Queensland. 





“As you know, agencies in Australia 
for American goods cannot afford to do 
any extensive advertising because they 
have so many lines to sell. Jt would be 
far better if American firms took 
charge of their advertising in Austra- 
lia, otherwise they will not get the 
publicity which they desire.” 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 
LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 
PARIS: SYDNEY: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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yet set in. Speculation has been 
partially eliminated. The con- 
sumer will get the benefit of this. 
In silks, shoes and several other 
articles probably the tide of low- 
ered production costs has set in. 
Advertisers in these fields will be 
among the first to set their prices 
at new levels, consistent with the 
reduced manufacturing costs. 





Discovery of a- Mine Makes 
New National Advertiser 


Molybdenum is going to be advertised 
in a national campaign. Molybdenum is 
a metallic element which in the ore is 
yery similar in appearance to graphite. 
It is an alloy which mixed with other 
steel gives an alloy steel of unusual 
lightness and strength. It is said to be 
the only alloy steel that has its main 
source of supply in the United States. 
Recently a large supply of it was found 
near Climax, Colo. The Climax Molyb- 
denum Co., New York, now controls the 
Colorado mine. 

An extensive campaign has already 
been undertaken in trade papers. A 
tational campaign which will be handled 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, will endeavor 
to make the average citizen aware of 
the uses which makers of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, airplanes and parts used 
in automotive industries, makers of forg- 
ings of all kinds and of gears and 
springs, will find for molybdenum. 





New Technical Publication 
Industrial Power, a new publication 
in the power field, has been established 
in Chicago. It will be a monthly and 
the May issue has just been issued. 
A. R. aujer, formerly Chicago man- 
of Power, is publisher; A. L. 
mtish-Rankin, formerly editor of 
ctrical Review, is editor, and Glenn 
Hi. Eddy, formerly advertising manager 
for the Green Engineering Co., of East 
Chicago, Ind., is business manager. 





J. L. Ashbaugh Succeeds Late 
C. H. Gurnett 


J. L. Ashbaugh has been made adver- 
are representative of the Class Jour- 

ompany, New York, in Indiana, 
Tennessee and Western Kentucky, with 
Madquarters at Indianapolis, succeed- 
img the late C. H. Gurnett. 





W. T. Stokes Advanced by 
Thos. Cusack Co. 


W. T. Stokes, who has been a mem- 
Mr of the sales staff of Thos. Cusack 
pany, outdoor advertising, New 
York, has been recently made Eastern 
manager of that organization. 
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THEIR MONEY 
GET BUSY 


1170 Broadway, 


that’s the reason we've consolidated NOTION TRADE 
TOPICS and THE NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW 


IT GIVES ADVERTISERS A BETTER RUN FOR 





RATES UNCHANGED UNTIL JULY 1— 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





ONE STRONG PAPER IN THE NOTION FELD 
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of 


“Hardware Bible’’ 
the Great West 


ardware: 


The 





The ONLY MEDIUM to 
reach WESTERN BUYERS 
of : 


Hardware and Tools 
Sporting Goods 
Auto Accessories 
House Furnishings 
Electrical Appliances 


throughout the ENTIRE 
WEST. 


Circulation—confined exclusively 
to WESTERN BUYERS— 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL— 
BUSINESS MEN who buy to sell 
again—in the most prosperous sec- 
tion of the country. 


Many Manufacturers use only 
two Publications to cover the 
Trade, one of which is always the 
HARDWARE WORLD. 


‘Taken Home at Night and 
Read from Cover to Cover’’ 


Address office nearest you 


Suite 1220, BOATMEN’S BANK BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Phelan Bldg. 388 Taylor St. 
San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


Dallas, Texas 


Ervin H. Belding 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


“‘The Hardware Publication 
With a Personality”’ 
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To Get Direct An- 
swers, Put a Hook j 
Your Copy 





“Farm MACHINERY-FARM Power.” 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 19, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have just proved a theory that 
we have held for some time relative to 
trade- -paper advertising, and, as Priyr. 
ers’ INK was the medium used, we feel 
that you may be interested. 

Our contention has always been that 
trade-paper advertising should be very 
specific. That copy should cover real 
except, of course, where the ad- 
vertiser merely desires general publicity; 
in which cas: generalities may be per. 
missible. 

To illustrate this, we recently used a 
full page in Printers’ INK, in which 
we listed a number of tractor and farm 
equipment questions that we were pre 
pared to answer for advertisers. Result: 
bunch of inquiries from advertising 
agents handling this class of accounts, 
some of whom were formerly unknown 
to us as being interested in this class 
of publicity. 

this copy was followed by a general 
advertisement, stating the long service 
rendered the farm equipment trade by 
Farm Machinery-Farm Power. This fact 
either went “over their heads” or else 
it was taken for granted. At any rate, 
no one asked us to prove it. 

This copy was followed by a half page 
telling them we had made a recent-sur- 
vey among several hundred gas engine 
dealers relative to the effect of mail 
order competition. “Copy on request.” 

Talk about inquiries. Our first im 
tention was to send typewritten copies 
of this survey. Our stenographers made 
copies for several days. Then when the 
inquiries came thicker and thicker, we 
finally decided it was less expensive to 
have the whole survey set. in type. 

Most of these inquiries were received 
from agencies interested in gasolene em 
gine accounts, which we think speaks 
well for their watchfulness and the alae 
rity with which they pounce upon any 
real information for clients. 

Another point that may interest you 
is that the peak number of inquiries 
were received by us two weeks follow 
ing the insertion of the advertisement, 
although two.from New York arrived 
in the same mail with your checking 
copy of the paper. 

In writing you of this, we have 
thought that in some way your editors 


may be able to stress the advantage te 
advertisers in using specific copy in 
trade publications, where the audience 


as a rule discounts generalities, and is 
looking for real information about the 
product or field advertised. 
Arcu S. MERRIFIELD, 
Advertising Department. 
HEN you are selling a spe 
cific commodity to a speci 
class of people with known needs, 
put a hook in your copy. 
Take as example the advertis- 
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Thomas Burke’s 


“Limehouse Nights” 
was the literary sen- 
sation of England and 
America not so long 
ago. His Limehouse 
sketches were subse- 
quently continued 
from month to month 
in Vanity Fair during 





Vanity Fair Announces 


Under the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Burke’s Limehouse Tales 


“The Blue Lantern is a drinking place in the cen- 
tre of the Limehouse underworld. A place where 
valorous schemes are laid, where the keen wit of 
the Cockney meets the deceptive frankness of the 
Oriental or the tortuous reserve of the black. 
Around it revolve the tragedies of the flash boys 
and girls, the regulars of The Blue Lantern.” 


THiS is the background against 
which Thomas Barbe sets his 
new series of merciless little 
dramas of broken lives, passion 
ate sacrifices, and flaring loves 
and hates of mean streets. 


THIS was the background of 
“Broken Blossoms,” the un- 
forgettable cinema of last season, 


adapted from one of his tales of 
Limehouse. 


ND whether Thomas Burke 

tells of a lonely figure on a 
pierhead, an insolent Chinese 
lover flaming in gorgeous silks, 
or the talk at gaming tables in 
a dive, there is uncompromising 
truth in every paragraph. 


Beginning In 


June VANITY FAIR 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Heyworth Campbell, Art Director 
Geo. S. Nichols, Advertising Manager 


Now Ready 





All News Stands 
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success it deserves. 


Rotary Club of Atlanta Asso. 


Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change 


Atlanta Secretaries Club —_ 

Merchants & Mfg. Asso. Atlanta 

Atlanta Automobile Asso. Men 
THE 


of ATLANTA 


All Atlanta 
Bids You Welcome 


We, the undersigned commercial and civic bodies of 
Atlanta, join the Advertising Club of this City in 
extending a sincere and urgent invitation to the 
A. A. C. W. to hold its 1921 Convention here. And 
furthermore, we pledge our hearty support in both 
personal work and funds, to make this occasion the 


Atlanta Chamber of Com- Atlanta Kiwanis Club 
mesye City Salesmen’s Asso. 


Atlanta Hotel Men’s Asso. Atlanta Retail Merchants 


Atlanta Employer’s Asso. 
Real Estate Men’s Asso. 


Clearing House 


Asso. of Credit 


ADVERTISING CLUB 


ne 
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ing of the California Fruit 
Growers in grocery publications. 
Instead of a couple of epigram- 
matic generalities, one piece of 
copy bears the heading “This 20- 
foot store retails six carloads of 
oranges per year.” The advertise- 
ment shows a picture of the store, 
gives the grocer’s name, his ad- 
dress, population of town, his in- 
vestment, his sales plan. Out of 
this merchant’s experience, the ad- 
vertisement evolves a definite mer- 
chandising plan—a one-week test 
for better fruit profits. The 
“hook” is a coupon offer of two 
books on orange selling and dis- 
play. 

Scores of examples could be 
cited of advertising that delivers 
a genuine message instead of a 
collection of meaningless phrases. 
The business man recognizes it is 
part of his job to read the busi- 
ness publications in his field. He 
subscribes as often for the news 
contained in the advertising col- 
umns as the “strictly reading.” 
He wants real facts—facts to 
help him solve a mechanical prob- 
lem or knotty puzzle of distribu- 
tion or a means for cutting down 
trade losses. 

Ideas have largely supplanted 
pretty words from the dictionary 
in business-paper advertising. But 
some advertisers need additional 
evidence, such as Mr. Merrifield’s 
letter, to convince them. of their 
cash value—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 








Trevor and Engel With.Camp- 
bell-Ewald 


George S. Trevor, formerly with the 
Newell-Emmett Co.,°Inc., New York, 
and with the advertising department of 
the Century Magazine and St. Nicholas, 
New York, is now a member of the 
copy staff of the New York office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. J. 
mgel has recently become a member 
of the production department at New 
York of that agency. 





New Publisher of “Hospital 
Progress” 


The Bruce Publishing Company, of 
Milwaukee, publisher of the American 
School Board Journal and the Indus- 
tmal-Arts Magazine, has added Hospital 
Progress to its list of publications. The 

T magazine is the official publication 
of the Catholic Hospital Association. 
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An 
Art Director 


and — 
Visualizer 


who has originated some 
of the most effective 
campaigns in national 
publications, is open for 
a new connection. He 
would consider perma- 
nent position with large 
agency, or could serve 
out-of-town agency, as 
art counsel and buyer 
of art work on_ part 
time basis. 


Address 
Albert M. Ross 


care Printers’ Ink 


833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago. 
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WORDS WIN! 


For want of the right word many 
an appeal or description has suffered. 
Like the enthusiastic Frenchman's 
remarks on witnessing some notable 
scene: Superb! Sublime! Pretty Good! 

To all of us comes that moment 
“When words fail,” and so to save 
us the tedious task of searching thru 
our ponderous Webster, we have com- 
piled a handy little WEBSTERETTE, 
which gives you easy access to the 
choicest words that may be success- 
fully employed in the making of a 
good advertisement or sales letter. 


Selected Words For Selling 


Contains the most expressive and 
convincing words in the entire realm 
of human thought which may be used 
to express 


Quality—Advantages—Price 

To the man who writes advertising or sales 
letters thig little book is worth real money. 
Pocket size, so arranged that—ZIP!—you 
have before you a complete selection of those 
words which, if correctly used, will influence 
your readers to your way of thinking. Price 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denham Building Denver, Celerado 





E want a bright young 

man who is a versatile 
advertisement writer to take 
charge of our Ad Writing 
Service department. 

A man who can originate 
and execute ideas, and if he 
also can sell. his copy, the 
more advantages are of- 
fered to him. 

Address stating salary de- 
sired, present and previous 
situations. 

All communications will 
be considered confidential. 


ARTHUR D. MARKS, 


Business Manager, 


The 
WASHINGTON POST, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Business Papers Recommend 
90-Day Clause 


The Associated Business Papers, Ine, 
has, through its executive committee, 
prepared a standard form of clause 
be included in advertising contracts 59 
that the publisher may be permitted t 
inerease rates during the term of con 
tract upon ninety days’ notice. The 
recommended clause, which is to be 
employed in the interest of uniform 
action, is as follows: 

“Owing to great uncertainties in price 
of paper and other publishing costs, the 
publisher reserves the right to advance 
the rate named herein, if necessary, 
upon ninety days’ notice, the adver. 
tiser to have the right to cancel this 
contract (or drder) effective with the 
date of the advanced rates, should he 
so desire.” 

Regarding this clause, Jesse H. Neal, 
executive secretary ,of the Associated 
Business Papers, has given PRINTERS 
Ink the following information: 

“It is understood that the advertiser 
will enjoy a corresponding rate in the 
new scale, that is if he signs up fora 
twenty-six-time rate, he will get the 
twenty-six-time rate in the new- scale 
for whatever number of insertions yet 
to be used. 

“It is further understood that the ad- 
vertiser will not be short-rated should 
he exercise his option and cancel the 
contract upon the institution of hi 
rates. 

“The suggestion has been made that 
the clause should provide for thirty 
days’ notice by the advertiser of his in 
tention to cancel. The adoption of this 
suggestion is left to the discretion of 
individual publishers. The sug 
clause coritains only the bare bones of 
the policy, and it is expected that 
modifications will have to be made to 
meet individual requirements.” 


Two New Accounts for Camp 
bell-Blood & Trump 


Campbell-Blood & Trump Aé 
Agency, Detroit, is now 
handling the accounts of the Vulcan 
Axle Company, Detroit, and the Hardy 
Manufacturing Company, of Hudson, 
Mich. 


The 
vertising 


Goes With Turner-Wagener 
Company 
A. E. Wright, formerly on the copy 
staff of the Thielecke Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago, has taken a similar pos 
tion with the Turner-Wagener Company 
of the same city. 


Forms 


L. M. Whittington 
Agency at Seattle 
L. M. Whittington, recently © wil? 
Wood & Reber, Inc., advertising agent) 
Seattle, Wash., has formed The Whit 
tington Company, advertising agent) 
Seattle. 
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Motor Life 


It lies on the library tables of 

more well-to-do motorists than 

all other automobile publi- 
cations combined 


MOTOR LIFE, 243 West 39th Street, NEW YORK 
Robert Wolfers, President 
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Concerted Action 
in Increasing Advertis- 
ing Rates 





Cuicaco, May 20, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is it true, as I have heard rumored, 
that there is a general agreement among 
newspaper publishers to advance their 
advertising rates? One report comes to 
me that newspaper rates are going up 
50 per cent. What action, if any, has 
been taken; and what stand does the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation take, provided such a concerted 
advance has been planned? 

Preston J. West. 


HILE there is no actual 

agreement now in force 
among newspapers for a definite 
percentage of increase in advertis- 
ing rates, it is true that concerted 
action has been recommended by 
the A. N. P. A. As our corre- 
spondent is aware, publishers have 
revised their rates upward con- 
siderably during the last few 
years to keep pace with advancing 
costs of labor and supplies. 

The paper committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, in its report to the 
association at its convention last 
month, recommended an advance 
in advertising rates of not less 
than 50 per cent over rates of 
January 1, 1919. This recommen- 
dation was one of thirteen that 
were made, “for the purpose of 
bringing newsprint consumption 
within the limits of present news- 
print mill production and thereby 
overcoming the present market 
conditions and to assist in stabiliz- 
ing the newsprint contract and 
market conditions.” 

The recommendations of the 
committee are reprinted below in 
their entirety. 

1. Cease printing bull-dog edi- 
tions. 

2. Cease issuing special or ex- 
tra editions. 

3. Cease issuing early morning 
editions (for afternoon news- 
papers) or early night editions 
(for morning newspapers). 

4. Evening newspapers omit 
publication on national legal holi- 
ys. 

5. Increase selling price to not 
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WANTED— 


An Advertising 
Salesman 


One of the largest pub- 
lishers of technical maga- 
zines has an opening for a 
space salesman in the 
Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania territory.. The 
man to fill this position 
must be capable of earn- 
ing well over $5,000 a 
year and should have had 
experience in selling space 
on technical publications. 
His record must stand 
thorough investigation. 


The position offers an 
unusual opportunity’ to 
join the sales staff of a 
rapidly growing publica- 
tion, backed by a well- 


known organization. 


All replies will be held 


absolutely confidential. 


Address W. R., Box 


68, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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| jess than three cents daily and 





Advertising 


Agency Executive 


A high grade, thoroughly ex- 
perienced executive, who has 
had years of successful experi- 
ence as solicitor, agency and 
publishing, business and adver- 
tising manager, and publisher, 
and who can handle accounts, 
clients, prospects and soliciting 
force, is seeking a broader op- 
portunity. To a high grade 
service agency he will prove a 
valuable man. Highest creden- 
tials from clients, strong per- 
sonality, successful business pro- 
ducer. Address C. O., Box 65, 


care Printers’ Ink. 











We hold the key to the 
Canadian Market 


A market of nearly 10 
million prosperous peo- 
ple waits for your 
goods north of the 
Canadian boundary 
line. ar 

A sales organization 
stretching from coast 
to coast in Canada is 
ready to get this mar- 
ket for you. 

We are already success- 
fully marketing American 
lines, Complete organiza- 
tion of specialty salesmen 
calling on drug, grocery 
and hardware trade. 

Arrange with us for a 
conference to discuss your 
Canadian merchandising 


problems. 
Power-Keachie, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Manufacturers and Importers 
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ten cents Sunday. 

6. Eliminate all return priy- 
ileges, free copies and special dis- 
counts to dealers. 

7. Eliminate all free publicity, 

8. Cut down size of editions, 
reduce features, and make ratio 
70 per cent advertising to 30 per 
cent of reading standard of space. 

9. Raise advertising rates not 
less than 50 per cent over rates 
of January 1, 1919. 

10. Keep paper consumption 
during 1920 within the same ton- 
nage as used in 1919, and not buy 
in excess of that amount. 

11. Confine paper purchases to 
minimum requirements and _ not 
accumulate unusual tonnage. 

12. Reduce size of heads. 

13. Discontinue circulation pro- 
motion campaigns. 

—[Ed. Printers’ INK, 





W. A. James Heads Alumni 
Magazines Associated 


At the recent meeting of the Alumni 
Magazines Associated;* at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., William A. James, business man- 
ager of the Yale Alumni Weekly, was 
elected president. R. W. Sailor, busi- 
ness manager of the Cornell Alumni 
News, was elected secretary and trea 
surer. New vice-presidents elected are: 
J. E. McDowell, of the Stanford Re 
view; Carl Stephens, of the Jilinois 
Alumni Quarterly and Fortnightly 
Notes; and Robert S. Crawford, of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Magazine. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Walter R. Okeson, of the Lehigh 
Alumni Bulletin; A. G. Pierrot, of the 
University of Chicago Magazine; A. M. 
Souby, of the Vanderbilt Alumnus; 
Wilfred J. Shaw, of the Michigan Alum 
nus; and Levering Tyson, of the Colum 
bia Alumni News. 


James A. Gilman With Trade 
Papers 


James A. Gilman has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the following group of publications: 
Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly, The 
Millinery Trade Review, The Garment 
Manufacturers Index, and the Americen 
Hatter, succeeding A. L. Martin, who 
recently resigned. Mr. Gilman was 
formerly with N.- W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 





The National Conference of Busines 
Paper Editors will meet at Chicago ® 
June 4, 1920.- A. I. Findley, editor of 
Tron Age, New York, is_ president of 
the conference, and R. Dawson 
Coal Age, New York, is secretary 
treasurer. 
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The Story of a 


Medium 


It is only within the past six months that 
the Interstate Highway Service has been 
available to national advertisers. 


Before that it was purely a dealers’ me- 
dium—sold to thousands of dealers through- 
out the country for their own local adver- 
tising. 

These dealers learned so much about the 
sales building value of this service that they 
began to request certain national advertisers 
to spend their appropriation for local adver- 
tising co-operation, in this medium which 
the dealers themselves had used so profitably 
and economically. 


And in this way we have been forced, one 
might say, into the national field through the 
demand of the dealers and in turn their 
manufacturers. 


Here is an advertising medium new and 
yet proven, flexible yet continuous, smashing 
—colorful—impressive yet economical, na- 
tional in scope yet local in effectiveness. It 
will sell goods and build dealer co-operation 
in any territory. 


Full details are sent cheerfully to any ad- 
vertiser or advertising agency. 


INTERSTATE 


HIGHWAYS SERVICE CO 


- DENFORD BRUMBAUGH -PRESIDENT 


837 LARABEE STREET 
CHICAGO 


New National Advertising 
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Reaching the Efficient 














“HENDRICKS’ 
CIAL REGISTER has in 
creased the efficiency of the 
Purchasing Department by 
eliminating the waste of time 
and cost of maintaining mis- 
cellaneous records and using 
uncertain information as to 
sources of supply.” 




















ROFIT or loss in business are directly affected by the 

effic'ency of the Purchasing Department; consequently, 
the importance of the Buyer’s services is highly appreciated. 
His value depends upon the result of his work. To increase 
his value he must increase results. 


Every Buyer keeps records of his own, but, with the limited 
time available for such detail work he cannot be expected to 
have complete information as to sources of supply. 


The majority of Purchasing More than 20.000 concerns use 


HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL 
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COMMER. 














Agents have demonstrated to their 
satisfaction- that a reliable Register 
of Manufacturers is a double 
economy first, in the amount of 
time it saves and second, in the 
actual saving in cost which results 
from the use of such a Register in 
the buying of materials, equipment 
and supplies. 


REGISTER, “The Original Publi- 
cation,” as a guide to buying in the 
Electrical, Mechanical, Construc 
tional and Chemical Industries. 
Leading firms of the United States 
have continued to advertise in it 
for many years. The reason is 
obvious. 


Applicant for Membership in A. B.C. 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register 


of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Pvustisner 
2 West 13TH STREET, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
1202 Hearst BuiILpING 


CHICAGO 
508 So. Dearporn STREET 


Toronto 
219 Dunn Avenve 
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Everett, Hutaf and Ellner 
With Einson Litho 


Einson Litho, Inc., New York, spe- 
cializing in window display advertising, 
has added Herbert Everett, Gus Hutat, 
and Ran - Eliner to its staff. 

verett, formerly advertising 
manager of John Wanamaker, New 
York, and recently a member of the 
New York office of the William H. 
Rankin Co., Inc., has been made vice- 
president. 

Mr. Hutaf, also recently 
Rankin agency at New York 
merly art director of the O. J. Gude 
Company, outdoor advertising, New 
York, has been made supervisor of art 
production. 

Joseph Ellner, formerly president of 
Joseph Ellner, Ltd., advertising: service, 
New York, has been made director of 
the dealer service department. 

Arthur Freeman, who recently joined 
the Sadowsky Syndicate, department 
store syndicate, continues as president 
of the Einson Litho, Inc. 


with the 
and for- 


R. G. Breeze Heads Oakland 
“Tribune” Advertising 

Robert G. Breeze has been made 
advertising manager of the Oakland, 
(al., Tribune, succeeding Fred L. Hall, 
who has become associated with the 

. R. Baranger Company at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Breeze joined the staff of 
the Tribune January 1, 1916. Pre- 
viously he had been advertising man- 
ager of the Tacoma Daily News for 
twelve years and advertising manager 
of the Tacoma Tribune for two years. 
Clifford .L. Irish, who has been con- 
nected with the Oakland Tribune ad- 
vertising staff for fourteen years has 
been placed in charge of national ad- 
vertising. 


Kodak Adds Ten Million to 
Surplus 


Profits of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany of New Jersey and subsidiary 
companies for 1919 were $18,326,188.31. 
More than $8,000,000 was distributed 
to stockholders and $10,137,136 was 
added to surplus, making the present 
total $42,008,907. 


Charles Doris With New 
York “Tribune” 


Charles Doris, who was engaged in 

advertising work for the New York 
American for sixteen years, has been 
made classified advertising manager of 
the New York Tribune. 


J. M. Muir on Business Paper 
Agency Committee 


J. M. Muir, of the McGraw-Hill Co.., 
Inc, New York, has been made a mem- 
~ of the Agency Committee of the 
iated Business Papers, Inc. 
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No more wasting time, paper 


and salaries. 


Just drop your catalog or article 


into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














































MORNE eI 
Publicity Writer 


for 
Automobile Manufacturer 


Wwe want a young man who is 
sufficiently familiar with the: 

newspaper and magazine field 
so that he can write publicity that 
will be used. Naturally he must 
know something of motor vehicles. 
A certain amount of experience is 
essential, but initiative, good judg- 
ment and originality are of prime 
importance. 

It’s a real opportunity for the 
right man, The product is one of 
high quality and there are condi- 
tions which make possible an un- 
usyal future for the man who 
can fit successfully into our or- 
ganization. 

Location, New York. 

Position is open now. 

In replying, outline in detail 
your education, experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected and any 
other information, were the posi- 
tions reversed, you would wish to 
have. Don’t waste your time and 
ours answering unless you meet 
the requirements. All replies will 
be considered in. strict confidence. 

Address E.B., Box 64, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WELL-KNOWN AND 

SUCCESSFUL PUBLISH- 

ING EXECUTIVE SEEKS 
BROADER FIELD 


Real Opportunity for 

Publisher to Secure 
the Services of an 
Exceptional Man 





A high-grade, well-known 
technical publishing executive, 
who has had years of successful 
experience as executive, busi- 
ness and advertising manager, 
seeks a broader field for his 
activity. To a well-rated trade 
or technical publishing house, 
needing a strong, experienced, 
thoroughly capable and able 
man who can assume any re- 
sponsibility connected with the 
conducting of a publishing busi- 
ness, and who is in high stand- 
ing in the field, this should prove 
a real opportunity to secure 
brains, experience, ambition and 
successful results. 

Strong personality, age 42 
years, college-bred, a hustler 
and a thinker, a business crea- 
tor, enthusiastic, pleasing per- 
sonality, well read, broad vision. 
Present income, $8,000 per year. 
Am seeking proposition which 
will offer opportunity to grow 
beyond present possibilities. 
Highest endorsements from pub- 
lishers and clients. Address 
S. E., Box 62, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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The Airplane and 
Advertising 











(Continued from page 12) 
nation together more firmly—to 
develop a more definite spirit of 
neighborliness and democracy? 

Will not national distribution be 
more easily and quickly accom- 
plished when sales work and 
shipping can be done via the air 
lines at air speed? 

For that matter, may not adver- 
tising and selling and distribution 
become international, once the 
countries of the earth are but a 
few hours apart and business men 
have flown around the world, so 
to speak, for a few years? 


DREAM WAS 
SIONARY 
When one falls to thinking of 

the tremendous possibilities, and 

the marvelous changes that may 
be wrought in our businesses and 
our very lives, once air navigation 
is firmly established, it begins to 


COLUMBUS’ MORE YVI- 


























seem unreal. Yet ‘already Zep- 
pelins have carried 17,000 people 
over the Rhine without a single 
mishap; a London-Paris air pas- 
senger service is in successful 
operation, and the Italians havea 
new airship that they claim will 
carry 150 people and travel 3,12 
miles without refueling! 

The Atlantic has already been 
crossed by both dirigible and 
heavier-than-air machines. It is 
doubtful if those trips were un- 
dertaken with any more trepida- 
tion than was experienced by one 
Christopher Columbus who set out 
with three little shells, the Ning, 
the Pinta and the Santa Maria, to 
sail on an unknown ocean. 

Is it not possible that in the 
years to come people will smile 
as they look at pictures of the 
frail things we now call airplanes 
and wonder how we dared venture 
into the air with them, just as we 
wonder how Columbus had the 
temerity to venture on the treach- 
erous ocean in such tiny little 
barks? 

Would it not be a good idea 
to start now’ to ask ourselves how 
air travel and transportation wil 
affect us and our businesses; 
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1866 LONDON, CANADA 1920 


Truth About Circulations 


National Advertisers Require More 
Light Regarding Publications 


The A. B. C. statements make no distinction between a subscriber 
who pays the full subscription price, and the one who pays only a small 
percentage of it. No stronger recommendation as to quality of circu- 
lation can be given than the fact that the subscriber is willing to pay, 
and does pay, the full subscription price. 

The subscription price of the Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine 
is $1.50 per annum; and the actual cash received by us from our total 
subscription list, for the past eight years, has averaged $1.33 per year 
for each subscriber, after allowing all commissions. Advertising repre- 
sentatives of shrewd business firms, and their advertising agencies, 
should insist upon receiving the following circulation facts about the 
publications they patronize :- 


(1) The net paid circulation of the publication. 

(2) Number of new subscriptions put on each year. 

(3) Number of renewals each year. 

(4) Number of stops each year. 

(5) Total cash received each year by the publisher from the 
subscription department. 


(6) Where the publication is circulated; whether in cities, 
towns, villages, or on rural mail routes. 


With the above questions honestly answered, the firms which spend 
money will have information as to whether the paper is subscribed for 
on its merits, or is forced on the public by strong-arm canvassers. 

The A. B. C. are supposed to have most of this information, and 
firms who are spending large amounts of money in advertising are 
entitled to it, and should insist upon their space-buyers, or the agencies 
entrusted with their business, getting these vital facts, and placing the 
advertising accordingly. 

Send for sample copy and rate card. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limited 


PUBLISHERS 
LONDON ~ CANADA 
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Ist Pittsburgh Press. ... 

2nd Detroit News..... . 15,124,694 
3rd Washington Star... 12,441,227 
4th Dayton News... .. . 11,132,464 
5th Los Angeles Times.. 11,092,186 
6tn Cleveland Press... . 10,373,734 
7th Columbus Dispatch10,322,760 
8th Indianapolis News.. 9,856,359 
9th Chicago Tribune.... 9,711,330 
10th Akron Beacon-Jour- 








LEADING PAPERS IN AMERICA SHOWING 1919 
VOLUME OF LOCAL ADVERTISING AS COMPILED 
AND PUBLISHED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 


Sauce for the Goose Is 
Sauce for the Gander 


If our local advertisers find it pays to tell it to the 
million people in the richest agricultural and manu- 
facturing section in Ohio, national advertisers realize 
the same thing. 

The Dayton News goes into more than 90% of the 
homes in Dayton, and adequately covers Southwestern 
Ohio. 

“Reader Confidence” accounts for our tremendous 
local advertising. Our people have the habit of using 
The Daily News as a buying guide. National adver- 
tisers find The Daily News concentrates their publicity 
where prosperity is the rule. 


THE PER CAPITA WEALTH OF 
DAYTON AND SUBURBS IS $1,400. 


The gain of deposits in Dayton Banks was the second 
highest in the State last quarter. They have steadily 
increased for five years. Our people have the money 
and the Daily News has their confidence. That ex- 
plains it. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


DAYTON NEWS SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


JOHN GLASS I. A. KLEIN 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago } New York 
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what possibilities it may hold for 
us, and what business dangers? 

On the wall of one of the ex- 
hibits at the Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion was a specimen timetable 
showing possible performance via 
airplane. Here is 7 of it: 

Lv. Portland 6 A. ; Ar. Og- 
den 12:30 Pp. M.; Ar. ‘Omaha 7 :30 
. M.; Ar. Chicago 11 Pp. m.; Ar. 
New York 7:15 a. M. 

Rather startling, isn’t it? Yet, 
are we not likely to travel on 
something like that schedule some 
day? Some of the people who 
ought to know say we are, and, 
_ further, that the day is not nearly 
so far off as most of us think. 

Quite by happenstance, as one 
turned away from that timetable 
one almost bumped into a plane 
bearing a card reading: 

“Oriole—Owned by S. E. J. Cox, 
Houston, Texas. Buffalo to Hous- 
ton and back to New York—ap- 
proximately 5,000 miles—in less 
than forty hours.” 

That is an accomplished fact. 
It was a “stunt” flight, of course. 
The airplane is in the “stunt” 
stage now. It is beginning to 
enter the sporting phase—follow- 
ing in the steps of the automobile. 
From that phase is it not likely 
to move swiftly, as did the auto- 
mobile? Not that every business 
man is likely to fly to his office of 
mornings: the big development of 
the airplane and the dirigible is 
more likely to be as a transporta- 
tion agency, to compete with the 
railroad, the steamship, the trol- 
ley and the motor truck. 

In the March 13th issue of 
Collier’s Weckly there appeared 
an article, “Flying’s Commercial 
Future,” by John North Willys, 
who says the best indication of 
his belief in the future of the air- 
plane is that he has money in- 
vested in it. In the first part of 
his article, Mr. Willys proceeds 
to’ look at the airplane and its pos- 
sibilities in a cold-blooded, busi- 
nesslike way that is calculated to 
all but drown out one’s fire of 
hope for aerial navigation, finish- 
ing up his analysis with this 
paragraph: 


“If we discover that the civilian | 


demand through the country is 
hot .sufficient to maintain the in- 
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A Real Opportunity 
for a Technical 


Advertising Man 


One of our clients, a growing 
electrical manufacturing company, 
wants a man to handle catalogs, 
booklets, dealer helps, etc., and to 
serve as contact between sales 
manager and advertising agency. 

The man for this position must 
have a technical education or its 
equivalent; must be a clear and 
fluent writer and know engraving 
and printing. 

Give full details of experience, 
age, salary desired, etc. Replies 
will be held confidential, and 
should be addressed to. personal 
attention of F. R. Farnham. 


Albert Frank & Co. 


14 Stone Street New York 

















Circulation Manager 
Wanted 


An opportunity for circula- 
tion man in one of the really 
big jobs in the publishing world. 
Monthly : periodical, circulation 
much the. largest in its field, 
with a firm hold on leadership, 
which must be maintained. The 
right man must have had expe- 
rience in all branches of circu- 
lation’ work, and special famil- 
iarity and success with direct- 
by-mail sales letters and meth- 
ods. Initiative, a level head, 
and a co-operative spirit are es- 
sentials. Address 


“L. M.,”’ Box 60 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Man 
Available 


Director of Service 
or Any Capacity 


I have lately been Director of Ser- 
vice with prominent agency, and am 
now holding down big responsibilities. 
The real business-building ability I 
have demonstrated in a number of 
ways I wish to concentrate and repeat 
as advertising or advertising and sales 
manager for a single firm. 


Or I will tackle the problems of 
another agency and make good. Put 
me down for 15 years of Seansies 
advertising and merchandising experi- 
ence, an extensive knowledge of sales 
methods and management, superior 
copy and layout, a fund of origi- 
mality and familiarity with every 
phase of advertising from plans to 
checking. 

I have invariably justified the faith 
of those I have served because I know 
my business. I now want to convince 
you of my value. 

My age is 34, present salary 
$6,590, and my education, personality 
and sppearance up to desirable stand- 
ards. My statements will be proven 
as we get acquainted., Address 
Plugger, Box 67, Printers’ Ink. 


























$100. REWARD 


WANTED—Eye-catcher 


lines, slogans or 
a daily newspaper to at- 
tract interest in its classified advertising 
pages. Example: ‘‘l-o-s-t n not mean 
g-o-n-e if you advertise for it in this paper.” 
Another example: ‘Protect your home; get a 
trusty dog by advertising in this paper.’’ 

These eye-catchers may be any number of 
words and may refer to a newspaper's classi- 
fied department or any part of it. 

A committee will decide what entries are 
best without knowing the senders until awards 
are made. Rewards will be paid for eye- 
catchers found to be best for advertising use 
in a newspaper. $25 for the best; $15 for 
the second best; $5 each for the six next best, 
and $2 each for the fifteen next best. Also 
$1 each for all others that are found avail- 
able for use. If two or more entries are 
equally best in any classification the same 
sum (reward) will be paid to the sender of 
each. 

One person is allowed to send ten entries 
but no exact duplicates. Each entry must be 
on a separate post card; or card or slip, each 
about the size of a post card. each to have 
name and address of the sender. This con- 
test closes July 31, 1920, and only such en- 
tries are le as have been réceived or 
bear a post-mark prior to 3 p.m. (N. Y. C. 
time) of that date. Announcement of results 
will be made by mail to winners during 


A . 

REWARD PAID. On contest which closed 
May 20th, the committee found the best en- 
try by W. H. Warner, 2759 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, to whom cheque for $50 has been 
paid. We shall probably buy several other 
entries: at $10 each when - for use by 
us in this country or 

SCOTT & ScoTT, Inc. 
Advertising Agency 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City 


hrases for use 
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dustry, and that the Government 
must be looked to in order to pre 
serve a skeleton for war emer- 
gency, then we shall know that 
the needs of commerce have beeg 
over-estimated and the airplane is 
in a class with the submarine.” 

But Mr. Willys dees not stop 
there, but continues: 

“That is the darker side of 
the picture. Turn to the brighter, 
The airplane can now, at a profit, 
transport packages; the cost is as 
yet too great for ordinary low- 
grade express matter, but the ad- 
ditional speed makes the cost 
trivial for small and intrinsically 
valuable parcels that have to get 
through in a hurry. The trans- 
port of securities between the 
financial centres would alone sup- 
port a large industry. The air- 
plane is the right means to reach 
far outlying points for special 
purposes. If the cost of making 
and the cost of operating the big 
dirigibles can be brought down, 
they can take care of the ocean 
crossings. The large heavier-than- 
air machine can also make the 
ocean trip easily if enough re 
serve motors are provided for any 
contingency. The cost of such 
machines is at present prohibitive 
but that cost will come dows, 
There is a real transportation 
present and that will grow as the 
fear of riding through the aif 
lessens and as proper landing 
fields are provided. 

. “The present-day ait 
plane is safer than the motor caf 
of twenty years ago; ‘crashes’ afé 
infrequent, and would be less fre 
quent if the Government forhadé 
the operation of an airplane by 
other than a licensed pilot. . . % 
A first-class pilot can get himself 
out of nearly any sort of diffe 
culty. 

“But before we have real aif’ 
transport we shall have to have 
the public confidence, and_ that 
will come only through familiar- 
ity. This is a slow process 
cannot be hastened. My own ge 
eral view is that flying will go 
forward gradually for seve 
years, that the more adventurous 
wealthier people and the more ef 
terprising business firms will now 
buy planes—the same sort of peo) 
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$1,000,000 a Weex More | Fifteen Star New England Dailies 


Wage Increase to 300,000 
Textile Employees 


Effective May 31 All Through New 
England 


Regarded as in the Naiyte of Profit Sharing 


Big Dividends’ Declared Re- 
cently by Mills 


Wage increases amounting to 
$1,000,000 a. week, effective May 
31; are made today, affecting 300,- 
000 workers in New England tex- 
tile centres. Wherever the amount 
of the advance is: given definitely 
it is 15 per cent. This will bring 
the level of textile wages, already 


at the highest stage in history, 
more than 100 per cent higher 
than they were four years ago. 


If the sequence of events in con- 
nection with previous wage in- 
creases holds good in this case, 
the advance will extend to thou- 
sands of employees in other sec- 
tions also. 

This sharing with the opera- 
tives of profits of textile enter- 
prises comes after many of the 
companies have declared extra 
dividends of stock or cash to their 
stockholders. Prices for the prod- 
ucts are the highest ever received, 
although in recent weeks it is said 
a decreased demand has set in, 
and there have been cancellations 
of orders in some cases. 


The first. announcement came 
from cotton manufacturers, who 
employ 200,000 of the total of 


300,000 textile workers in this sec- 
tion, and was made at Fall River, 
where there are 35,000 operatives. 
In this New Bedford joined yester- 
day, bringing 35,000 additional 
workers into the high-wage levels. 

The American Woolen Com- 
pany, employing 35,000 persons. 
estcz 2 © 


—From The Boston. Transcript. 











LOWELL, MASS. courtER-cITizeN 


Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,504 P. O. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
se! Circulation 49,692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. CARETTE 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Cir, Six Mos. 30,155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,418 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


POST- 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,647 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
NION and 
MANCHESTER, N. H. jeans 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. 
Population 75,063, with p- B 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Daily Circulation 7,032 A. B. C. 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


EACH ‘OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 


munity. 
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ple who bought the early motor 
cars—and that then all at once 
the public fear will disappear and 
all will turn to flying all at once, 
just as they rushed to motor 
cars.” 

I am going to make bold to 
take issue with Mr. Willys where 
he says, “This is a slow process 
and cannot be hastened.” 

I believe it could be hastened, 
and very materially hastened, by 
the right kind of advertising. I 
believe that by spending three or 
four hundred thousand dollars a 
year for the next four or five 
years in advertising the idea of 
air travel in a perfectly simple, 
obvious sort of a way, public con- 
fidence in air navigation could be 
speeded up to such an extent that 
the people would be ready almost 
as soon as the planes are. 

It is true that, as Mr. Willys 
points out, “It took the railroads 
many years to become popular,” 
and that “the opposition to trolley 
cars. was intense.” But in those 
days the power of advertising to 
create confidence and get people 
used to ideas in advance had not 
been appreciated to the extent it 
row is. And put to the test in 
getting people ready for air navi- 
gation, it is. altogether probable 
that it would speedily prove .that 
even yet we have but the faintest 
kind of an idea of what a tre- 
mendous force advertising is in 
shaping people’s ideas and making 
up their minds for them about 
new and untried, modes, methods 
and experiences. 

The very fact that airplane de- 
velopment is in the hands of busi- 
ness men like Mr. Willys, who 
have been through the automobile 
mill and are not allowing them- 
selves to be carried away with 
optimism, and who are plugging 
away at the problem in a level- 
minded, businesslike way, should 
put us on our guard for a sur- 
prisingly rapid development. For- 
ward-looking business executives 
will remember the automobile and 

ready this time, not only to 
Save their own businesses, but to 
seize.the new opportunities that 
will inevitably come flying to us 
mm the wings of the wind some 
of these davs. 
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First in quantity. 
First in quality. 
First in results. 


THE EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is first in everything—display, clas- 
sified, circulation and in sales force. 
QUANTITY. The Evening Express has 
more circulation than all other dailies in 

Portland; yes, several thousand larger 
than all combined. 

UALITY. The Evening Express is 
the standard of advertising value in 
Portland. It is “far and away” the 
best newspaper in the city of Portland 
judging by all standards that measure 
value in a paper. 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


The Express Is Supreme 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York————Chicago 





The largest city 
and the largest 
circulation in 
the State. 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


a great manufacturing city. 


The 


Post -Telegram 


Evening Morning 
Leads in advertising BY 
Leads in News A 
Leads in Influence 
Leads in Circulation MILE! 


Joun GLass 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Tl. 


I. A. Kien 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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More and more 
Planning does the com- 
for the Next plexity of mod- 


ern business and 
Generation the tremendous 


scale on which it is operated make 
it necessary for the executive to 
do his planning with the next gen- 
eration in mind. Often it is advis- 
able to plan for several genera- 
tions ahead. 

A graphic example of the need 
for long-time vision in business 
projection is furnished us in the 
present deplorable railroad situa- 
tion. The supply of cars, terminal 
facilities and other equipment is 
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piteously inadequate. Of course, 
the roads are not to blame. They 
are the helpless victims of circum- 
stances. Neither is the war alto- 
gether the reason. The shortage 
has been gradually materializing 
over a term of years, due toa 
variety of causes, such as financial 
parsimony, lack of Governmental 
vision, etc. 

The late James J. Hill for 
years steadily warned us that some 
day the business of the country 
would outstrip the capacity of the 
roads to care for it. His own 
colossal career is a verification of 
the clearness of his foresight. 
Not only did the Empire Builder 
plan generations ahead, but he ac- 
tually achieved his dreams. All 
great railroad executives have 
built not alone for the needs of 
to-day or to-morrow, but for the 
needs of twenty-five or fifty years 
hence. A. J. Cassatt when he 
planned the Pennsylvania termi- 
nal in New York was regarded as 
an impractical visionary. Subse- 
quent events have proved that he 
did not plan too far ahead. 

To be able to reckon the re 
quirements of coming generations 
is a quality that the executives of 
all large enterprises must possess, 
The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, for instance, saw a few 
years ago that the aggressive ad- 
vertising which was being under- 
taken in behalf of rubber products 
would some day cause a shortage 
in raw rubber. Hence it planted 
thousands of acres of rubber 
trees in Sumatra. This. assures 
a steady supply of the crude ma- 
terial and makes it certain that the 
company will never have to calla 
halt on its vigorous merchandising 
policy because of an insufficiency 
of raw goods. 

The Standard Oil Company, the 
large packers and many other 
giant corporations have attained 
their present size largely because 
they were not afraid to dream big. 
They were not satisfied with 
ephemeral success, but always 
planned every step with the effect 
in mind it would have on their 
business in the next generation. 

Advertising also, like all busi- 
ness effort, is most effectively 
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planned when it is projected 
toward long range accomplish- 
ment. Our most successful ad- 
yertisers have always realized that 
their advertising may or may not 
produce immediately traceable re- 
turns. They were quite indifferent 
as to that. They knew, however, 
that its results over a period. of 
five years or ten years would be 
satisfactory. They knew that 
long range advertising carries an 
increment of good will in behalf 
of a product from one generation 
to another. 





The Price The _ wave of 
sensational price- 

Cutting cutting now 
Stampede spreading over 
the country has inspired more 
popular interest than any mer- 


chandising development that has 
taken place since the war ended. 
The thing came up so suddenly 
that everybody is groping around 
for an explanation of it. 

But after all, the explanation is 
simple enough. A number of fac- 
tors, of course, enter into the 
question, but the principal reasons 
for the slump may be summarized 
under these three heads: 

Ist: Consumer demand slowed 
up. The orgy of spending which 
the coyntry has been witnessing 
for nearly two years came to an 
unexpected halt. It became neces- 
sary for stores to stimulate busi- 
ness by offering price concessions. 

2nd: Railroad congestion im- 
peded distribution. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise is tied up in transit be- 
cause of the inability of the 
roads to distribute it promptly. In 


order to finance these delayed 
shipments, merchants have been 
obliged to reduce quickly into 


cash the goods they had in hand. 

3rd: The sensible determination 
of bankers to deflate credit, espe- 
cially for speculative purposes and 
for the unwise expansion of 
business. This immediately tend- 
ed to squeeze out the large specu- 
lative holdings that had grown up 
in many lines. It had the gen- 
eral effect of causing all mer- 
chants to trim their sails, particu- 
larly where they had been operat- 
ing incautiously. 
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Once the movement set in, it 
became beyond control. The signs 
are, however, that the epidemic 
has pretty well run its course. The 
only question that now remains is 
whether or not the price declines 
that have been registered are per- 
manent. No one can fully answer 
that question. It depends on too 
many factors that cannot be an- 
ticipated. 

But there are some considera- 
tions in regard to the subject that 
most commentators on it seem to 
overlook. Neither manufacturers, 
wholesalers nor . retailers have it 
in their power permanently to re- 
duce the cost of living by the 
simple trick of lowering their 
prices. A merchant cannot mag- 
nanimously lop off from 20 to 50 
per cent from his prices and still 
make a profit. That, unfortu- 
nately, has been the impression 
that has been given in so much of 
retail price advertising that has 
recently flooded the country. 
People have been told that mer- 
chants, out of the goodness of 
their hearts, have decided to be 
satisfied with less profits. People 
were not given to understand that 
the price reductions being offered 
were tremendous sacrifices which 
would ruin any merchant if he 
had to continue them for any 
length of time. Few business 
men’s profits are so large that they 
can stand 20 and 30 per cent price 
reductions. 

Sensational price reductions, 
welcome as they are to the pub- 
lic and as necessary and as ad- 
visable as they were under the 
conditions we have described, 
are only a makeshift solution 
of the high cost of living. They 
do not strike at the root of the 
difficulty, which is under-produc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, they 
may even complicate it. The low 
prices that have been offered have 
greatly stimulated consumption, 
with the result that stores have 
been cleaned out of many lines. 
These goods cannot in all cases 
be replaced easily. Some lines, 
such as linen, will probably have 
to be bought at higher prices. 
Some others, ofcourse, perhaps 
silk, have very likely reached the 
peak. 
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But there can be no permanent 
lowering of the general level of 
commodity prices until produc- 
tion makes good the frightful 
ravages of the war. In some few 
lines, production has already 
caught up. In these lines, prices 
are bound to remain lower. But 
with respect to many lines, such 
as food, it is going to take a long 
time to catch up on the margin 
that has been lost by the war. It 
is hard to.see how the prices of 
these under-produced lines can be 
lower until we make some prog- 
ress in piling up a supply of them 
that is sufficient to meet reason- 
able needs. In the meantime, of 
course, there will be fluctuations, 
caused by temporary conditions, 
such as we are at present experi- 
encing. And while these fluctua- 
tions are going on, there is no 
better guarantee of the value of 
merchandise, both to bankers as 
security for loans and to mer- 
chants as indication of quick 
salability, than to have it bear 
well-known advertised  trade- 
marks that are unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by the consumer. 


Advertising A salesman sell- 
and Sales- one an advertised 
. ine cannot prop- 
men's Com- erly represent his 
pensation company until 


he realizes that his sales are not 
due entirely to his own efforts. 
Unless he gets that attitude to- 
ward his job firmly lodged in his 
mind, he is going to devote too 
much attention to furthering his 
own interests and not enough at- 
tention to advancing the interest 
of his house. 

This is one reason why many 
old-time salesmen fail when they 
attempt to sell advertised prod- 
ucts. They are unable to visual- 
ize themselves as a part of a big 
nation-wide campaign which is 
being waged to sell the product 
in question. All the factors in 
the campaign are helping the 
salesmen. The individual sales- 
man is not working alone. 

This is an explanation of why 
most advertisers, selling through 
retailers, will not pay their sales- 
men on a commission basis. This 
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system would lead the men to be- 
lieve they were in business for 
themselves, and would tend to 
keep them from _ co-ordinating 
with the national policy of the 
manufacturer. 

One of the country’s most suc- 
cessful advertisers told us the 
other day that any system of pay- 
ing salesmen that encourages 
them to forget whom they are 
working for is not right. “With 
a dealer line, such as ours,” he 
said, “such a policy is wrong, be- 
cause’it presupposes that the sales 
are wholly due to the salesman’s 
efforts, and that any increase or 
decrease in sales should be di- 
rectly reflected in his. earnings.” 

This manufacturer told us that 
it should be obvious with a line 
such as his that many influences 
besides the efforts of the sales- 
men enter into the results. His 
widespread consumer advertising, 
the dealer helps which he gener- 
ously furnishes, the business 
paper campaign, all these bear di- 
rectly on the salesmen’s efforts 
and make their work easier and 
vastly more productive. 

In sales managing a nationally 
advertised product, this is a vital 
point to take into consideration. 
The success of the campaign 
often hinges on it. 


Better Business Bureau Aids 
=e yo 
City’s Visitors 

During the recent Foreign Trade 
Convention in San Francisco the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of San Francisco 
Advertising Club rformed a unique 
service for the delegates present from 
all over the world. 

Booths were established in different 
parts of the city with a competent clerk 
in charge and a notice prominently 
displayed, inviting anyone to enter 
complaint with the clerk in charge of 
the booth over any extortionate charge 
or unfair merchandising methods in any 
of the San Francisco stores. During 
the week of the convention, in which 
thousands of strangers were in San 
Francisco, not one complaint was 
entered. 





“Brer Rabbit” Appoints 
Thompson 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, 
manufacturers of “Brer Rabbit” Mo- 
lasses and Syrup, have appointed the 
1. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., New 
York, to handle their advertising. 
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I would like you to know what a 
splendid thing I think you have 
done in producing Fashion-Art, 
and what a gratifying sense of 
pride I feel every time I pick up a 
copy of this magazine of the 


WEST. 


The Odorono Company 


ise or 
ye di- 
ings.” 
s that { 
a line 


President 


“we Tadvertisers think of 


«|FASHION-ART 


ration. 
ipaign 


Fashion-Art easily takes its rank 
among the best looking magazines 


Aids now among the book stands. 


The 


covers are particularly attractive 


Trade and the editorial columns 


e Bet- 
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ancisco handled so that one is seduced into 


“Yom § m intelligent reading of 
ferent contents. 
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inently Willys Overland Inc. 
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t «=o was 


. FASHION-ART 


rleans, 
30.N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


RICHARD A. PICK, Publisher 


Eastern Office—A eolian Bldg., 
33 W. 42nd’ Street, New. York 
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Wanted Live Wire 
Sales Manager 


One of our clients manufacturing 
dairy, poultry and stock feed de 
sires a live wire sales manager, ex- 
perienced in hiring salesmen who 
can get results; a man who can 
train and direct a sales force. Ex- 
perience in the feed business de- 
sirable, but not essential. 


Applicants must be experienced in 
analysis of territory for sales pos- 
sibilities, allotment of territory to 
salesmen, fixing of reasonable 
quotas, He must know how to run 
quota contests, salesmen’s competi- 
tions and how to prepare sales- 
men’s manuals, bulletins, etc. 


We prefer a man who can install 
and supervise a promotion depart- 
ment to follow up on the sales- 
men’s work. 


Only high calibre men experienced 
in modern methods of penis 
sales management need apply. 


The job might be filled by a man 
who is at present assistant to the 
sales manager of some large 
manufacturing concern that is now 
employing modern sales methods. 
Salary will be commensurate with 
the man. He will be responsible 
for disposing of 25 carloads of 
feed per day. Replies considered 
strictly confidential. 


Address—Landsheft Advertising Agency, 
Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 














ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


At present publicity director of 
prominent retailer is open for 
a change on salary or free lance 
basis, June 15th. He combines 
merchandising with advertising 
ability; has directed important 
campaigns; and qualifies for the 
routine of advertising work as 
well as for its creative scope. 
Address F. N. S., Box 63, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving 
1000 4-page Folders 3% x6% in. rn 910.00 
Each additional thousand 3,00 
1000 4-page a 4x9 in.. 12.50 
Bach additi nal thousand 4.50 
16.00 
6.00 





1000 4-page ete 6x9 in.. 
Each additional thousand 


FREE—our terme package of samples 
ERNEST A. . 
625 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hudson’s Bay Co. to Have De- 
partment Store 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
recently celebrated its 250th anniver- 
sary, has announced that it is plan- 
ning to build a $5,000,000 department 
store in the city of Winnipeg. For 
eight years a site in Winnipeg has 
carried the sign: “Future home of the 
Hudson’s Bay store.” The coming of 
the war delayed operations. 


Horne and Grinnell With 
Michaels Agency 


W. D. Horne, Jr., formerly with the 
Locomobile Company of America, and 
A. R. Grinnell, formerly with the 
Malted Cereals Company, have joined 
the Harry C. Michaels Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York. 


A: R. Brown Will Join Tor- 
rington Company 


Athol R. Brown, formerly with the 
Associated Press as division manager at 
Denver, Col., will become advertising 
manager of the Torrington Company, 
Torrington, Conn., on September 1. 


Brown Durrell Account With 
Evans & Barnhill 


The advertising account of Brown 
Durrell Company, “Gordon” hosiery 
and “Forest Mills” underwear, Bos- 
ton, is now being handled by Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., New York. 


W. R. Eaton Vice-President, 
Penny Ross 
W. R. Eaton, 














formerly advertising 
manager of the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., has been elected 
vice-president of Penny Ross Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Chicago. 


New Advertiser With Calla 
way Associates 


The Callaway Associates, Inc., of 
Boston, will handle the advertising ac 
count of the John Russell Cutlery 
Company, Turners Falls, Mass. 





Austin J. Millard will join the W. 
O. Woodward Company, New York, 
window displays, on June 1 



















sales, advertising 

ditions for $1,500—yet it costs but 
$15. Ask for June Bulletin 
literature—sent free. 


403 Meridian Life Bldg., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
P7775 114, aa ee 1: 
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Five Big Daily Papers 


Cover France 


N NO country is a national adver- 
| tising campaign so easily and effica- 

ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. This 
is due to the fact that advertisers using 
the five leading Paris newspapers, whose 
total circulation is over 5,000,000 reach 
every corner of the country. In France 
distances are short and early in the day 
the provincial reader finds the Paris edi- 
tions on sale at local newsstands. Paris 
papers in a number of instances have a 
larger daily circulation in large provin- 
cial cities than local newspapers. The 
five papers whose names follow have on 
their records the names of fifteen of the 
most important American Advertisers 
who have opened campaigns in France. 
These firms have secured results and are 
successful. Why not you? 


No list of advertising media in France is 
a good /ist unless headed by: Le Journal, 
Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit 


Journal and I’Echo de Paris. 





























The Ifttle 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


LS peter cer in the daily press 
are full of the price’ cutting 
movement which has gripped re- 
tailers in all parts of the coun- 
try, while the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, bankers and wholesalers 








1916 Pnices 


ro service has been rendered indusiry by 
Allen Company. second only to pro- 
Qeg a below cued Alle ber 
That service has been « winning fight to 
Gan Hee Senet Sees 
the product itself. 


mean= 
Sance 1916 the price of Alllen Salety Set Screws 
has remamed the same, ances m the 
manulactunng costs as follows 

Labor 50% Higher 

Steel 0%, 

Ou 0% 

Miscellaneous 


the customer 
See tar pd towed the tea er 
ieomedl 
aed more of it has output aad reduced 
umst costs. 
This of the pace queston will wehcate 
we beheve, the “wtent of the manulacturer” to 
a 
stronger Hollow Set 


THE ALLEN NV MFG. CO. 


145 SHELDON § 
poeta preey~ oo 











THE STORY OF MAINTAINED PRICES-—-AND 


wHy 


pledge their co-operation in the 
movement, It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that the Schoolmaster 
calls attention to a man who has 
not, and probably will not, cut his 
prices. The reason for this is not 
that he wants to stay on a high 
level, but because he hasn’t raised 
his prices since 1916. 

A recent issue of Printers’ INK 
had occasion to call attention edi- 
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torially to those manufacturers 
who were trying to take up the 
increased cost of material and 
labor by greater efficiency in pro- 
duction, rather than by casting the 
increased cost on to the consumer, 
According to the agency placing 
the advertising of the man who 
hasn’t raised prices, the company’s 
reward in sticking to 1916 prices 
and taking up the increased costs 
by greater efficiency, is proving 
an immediate reality, not count- 
ing the factor of good will, 
“Others that can point to 1916 
prices had better do so while it 
is still such an outstanding talk- 
ing point,.don’t you think?” he 
concludes. 

With 50 per cent higher labor 
cost, 30 per cent higher steel cost, 
60 per cent oil cost; and miscel- 
laneous increased. cost running 
from 40 to 100 per cent, the Allen 


Mfg. Co. has this to say about 
how it kept its prices on 1916 
level: 


“These figures tell the story of 
manufacturing progress, fighting 
economic conditions with greater 
efficiency prevailing over them 
for the benefit of the customer. 
Science has helped to earn this 
record. The Research Labora 
tory has contributed its findings 
to improved processes; highly 
specialized machinery and more 
of it has increased output and re 
duced unit costs.” 

The Schoolmaster is pleased to 
congratulate the Allen Mfg. Co. 
and to reproduce its advertisement 
for the benefit of all other mant- 
facturers who can say likewise. 

* a . 

The Schoolmaster has always 
been of the opinion that showing 
how things are made is one of 
best forms of advertising. This 
is particular true of foodstuffs, 
because appetite is created ail 
the idea of “absolutely fresh” 8 
put across in a manner that calt 
be questioned. i 

There have been recently i 
stalled, in a string of bakeries, 4 
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WANTED: 
An Advertising Agency 


The TeLt-U-WHERE CoMPpANY OF AMERICA is about to select 
an Advertising Agency to advise and assist in the immediate prep- 
aration and execution of a comprehensive Consumer advertising 
campaign. ‘The contemplated expenditure for the first year is 
approximately $250,0U0. 


In order that we may select that agency which is best qualified 
to advise and serve, we invite correspondence or personal solicita- 
tion from advertising agencies in general. 


We are not looking for “plans” or “copy” at this time. What 
1 Py 
we want is to be “sold” on the agency. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


TeLt-U-WHeErE bureaus will be in operation in the principal 
104 cities throughout the United States on January 1, 1921. These 
bureaus will carry the literature of Manufacturers of nationally 
advertised and trademarked products, together with the names 
and addresses of the local retail outlets. This information will 
be supplied to inquirers immediately, upon request by telephone. 
Complete records of all inquiries will be sent promptly to the 
Manufacturers. 


TeL-U-WHERE service bridges the gap between national adver- 
tising and consumer purchase—makes it easy for the consumer to 
find any desired product—precludes substitution—saves lost sales— 
and conserves to the Manufacturer the rightful returns on his 
national advertising expenditure. 


The purpose of this extensive Consumer advertising campaign 
isto acquaint the general public with the functions of these nation- 
wide T’er-U-WHenre bureaus and tell how the Consumer may take 
advantage of the helpful and convenient service which each local 
bureau has to offer. 


TEL-U-WHERE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


142 Berkeley Street Boston, Mass. 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
Advertising—Sales Promotion 


Announces the 
removal of its office to 
No. 608 So. Dearborn St. 
Rooms 325-329 CHICAGO, ILL. 














When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schcdule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL etait LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 
Extra good grade bond paper. agin 4 
sr a, nea es ea 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 

Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 


Martinsburg, West Va. 





Close-Outs, 
all lines. No +455 ~ 
Quick Cash for A anne 7 
Makosi BULLETIN PAE” 
FANTUS BROS. 52! S. Dearborn St. 
WE BUY ANY THING 


ED. H. ae SRICH 
10 W 34 ST Vv YORK 











Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 


An advertiser found that his advertise- 
ments were failing him. He came to 
us for counsel. W> omitted four words 
and added three t> fill the gap. Rec- 
ords show over 320% increase in busi- 
ness traceable to that revision. It took 
= years to learn what to do in minutes. 

Write, phone or call, 220 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. City. Phone Bryant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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small oven, operated by electricity, 
which can be placed in the win. 
dow of such shops or near 
enough to the street to attract at 
tention, and the passerby can 
watch rolls, buns and cakes being 
made. 

In the Schoolmaster’s own 
home town, just outside of New 
York, the bakery using this win- 


dow display is “cleaning 4’ 
magnificently. This baker is ab 
solutely monopolizing business, 


despite the fact that women have 
for years made such purchases 
from old favorites. 

There are now “doughnut 
shops” and a similar scheme is in 
operation. A most complex and 
interesting machine receives the 
mixed dough, a handle is turned 
and down drops a shaped goodie 
into a caldron of piping hot fry- 
ing fat. In a moment the com- 
pleted doughnut in all its brown 
glory is ready for eating or tak 
ing away in a bag, and the entire 
process takes place in the wit 
dow of the store. 

The sidewalk in front of thes 
windows is nearly always crowd 
ed, and the Schoolmaster has 
watched with considerable amuse- 
ment the processes of human psy- 
chology. People who a moment 
before had absolutely no idea of 
buying doughnuts are led to make 
a purchase. It seems well-nigh 
irresistible. 

This window-cooking idea was 
one of the things that made the 
Childs restaurants popular, and to 








Sales Manager 


with successful record is seek 
ing a wider field than at present 
afforded. 


Wants to line-up with an < 
gressive SPECIALTY MA 

UFACTURER who is looking 
for ACTION and is prepared 
to back it up with production 
and financing. 


Correspondence with princigam 
only is desired. 


Address W. A., Box 66, P. 1 
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Advertising 
Advertising 


Your Slide or 


Every Movie Screen in Michigan 
The Michigan Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Association is 


largely financed 


In lieu of cash dues each member agrees to run at every 


show one slide 
Association. 


This slide or reel privilege or both is now available for 
some wide-awake advertiser. 


A Sure Enough 100% Medium 


If you want to boost your Michigan sales way above 


what you ever 


You may reach every individual in some other way, but 
you're bound to when you put your message ‘‘before his 
eyes’’ at every performance at the ‘‘Movies.’’ 

Before it’s too late, call or write The 


MICHIGAN MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS’ ASS’N 


20 E. Elizabeth Street 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sales Managers— 


Agencies— 
Niiedianed-- 
ATTENTION! 


Your Film on Practically 


in this way: 


or one reel of film each week, for their 


dreamed possible—here’s your chance. 





F. W. Gebhardt, Bus. Mgr. 


























Carries 


Manufacturers Addressing Machines 
The Spiegel, May, Stern Co. 


Contemplates changing its addressing system which em- 
braces some million of active names. It desires to get 
in touch with manufacturers of addressing systems for 
the purpose of deciding which is the most efficient and 


economical. 


Address, Mr. E. 

















Attention! 


1061 West 35th St. 
Chicago 


L. Swikard, Advertising Manager. 





Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Snakes. The Great Shoe City filled with siashiens and 
winners. ros millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


ockton Daily oe 


Printing 19,000 


Pat Commercial rates 6 cts. pr line, 91s, prich 




















Afternoon oe ape 


over a page want advertisements 
Why do we advertise regularly when we are unable 
to handle all the aren ® and local advertising of- 
fered? We are keeping Brockton on the map. 
















is for 2 cents 
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‘Harry Simmons 


Just because | 

Opened a Chicago Office 
Doesn't mean 

That I am out 

To corner the 
Free-lance market. 

Oh no! 

I can do only 

So much work. 

But what | 

Do turn out 

Is good evidence of 

My 15 years’ experience 
In the writing game! 


29 South LaSalle Street 


Telephone State 5499 
CHICAGO 


Why not have Simmons write it? 


When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 
The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 

the Pacific coast 

DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 


‘Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to-all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 
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this day, the sight of brown flap- 
jacks being cooked on the glisten- 
ing irons gives people a “Childs 
appetite” that literally yanks. them 
in from the street. 

By the same process of reason- 
ing, the Schoolmaster believes 
that the picturing of how goods 
are made, in advertising cam- 
paigns, provides a powerful in 
centive to buy. 

* * * 


A little newspaper or magazine 
within a magazine is coming back 
into favor among advertisers, the 
Schoolmaster notes. He has 
started a file of them, for the 
sake of study and comparison. 

Some seven years ago there 
was a craze for this form of ad- 
vertising, and its individuality 
makes it possess a strong appeal, 
Many national advertisers have 
had. a fling at it, from time to 
time, but tothe best of our 
knowledge, no campaign of long 
duration was ever used. Some- 
body seemed to tire of the idea 
before it had gone very far. 

Two current examples are bet- 
ter thought out and executed than 
is the general rule. The great 
danger is, of course, too many 
small units of interest on a page, 
with no big, compelling idea 
dominant. It is the bird-shot 
idea applied to advertising. 

The “Kleinert Shield’ is a new- 
comer, appearing in women’s pub- 
lications. It is drawn to suggest 



















M./PIVAK 


ADVERTI/ING AGENCY 


Successful compnlens Gevelepes 
m years of specialized experience. 
a wish to sell to WOMEN or oa 
gereral public, ask about the sp 
businesses we've built up. Write or phone, 


786 Fifth Ave. WY. Phone Mad./q.5 
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many pages, although the reader 
sees but one. Its flag standard 
carries the idea that it has “uni- 
versal circulation” and that it is 
a “page of protection.” There are 
many ‘small pictures, featuring 
different Kleinert lines, and small 
blocks of text describing them. 
In order to make the page stand 
out, a half-tone’screen is, allowed 
to cover the entire front “of the 
miniature publication. 

Another scheme, which par- 
takes of the publication within a 
publication idea, is the latest nov- 
elty introduced for The Barrett 
Company. The title is “Wood 
Preservation” and a sub-head, at 
the top, says: “Published by us 
every few weeks.” Very much the 
same general plan as in the 
Kleinert page is adopted, and 
every item seems unusually en- 
ticing. A front-page box is a 
quotation from one of Theodore 
Roosevelt's books. 

Some advertising men contend 
that advertising is at its best when 
it does not really resemble adver- 
tising, and that the old mechani- 
cal, catalogue-type of display and 
approach has well-nigh ended its 
utility. 

These magazine ads are frankly 
advertising. They look it, from 
the first column to the last, but 
many members of the class have 
volunteered the information that 
it is almost impossible to pass the 
pages without stopping to read. 











WANTED— 
An Advertising Man 


who can sell space to a 
limited number of large 
national advertisers. 






Address 
§.N. BOX 61, care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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Some, “STAY ON THE 
FARM—IT’S THE 
BEST PLACE.” 


Another vital unit 
' in our Editorial Policy. 


CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
a New Class of Prospects 


Ad Men should get a copy of THE 
NER IOAN RESTAURANT each month, 
containing free sample of advertisements a 
pa 5 ning some progressive restaurant 
's ness in any town or city, Advering 
that will land you a contract, 
$2.00 per year, ~ 


THE AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
40 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The DIRECT-MAIL “HOW” 
i wed in monthl: 
MAILBAG direct'mell advertising. Articles from 
Bigeeei ho have had practical 1 
Direct-M. po with te letters, woman. © 
How to Write Letters at $1.00 
in; How to Collect byt sa year 











ese , 
If you want to keep abreast of th 
latest in direct-mail work--if you want 
the biggest dollar’s worth you ever 


MAILBAG PUBLISHING 
180; © 40th St. Cleveland. Oni in 


Concrete 
New Telegraph Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Covers the construction field with an enthu- 
siastic, forward-looking, buying circulation. 
You ought to see who advertises in it now. 


Charter member A.B.C. Charter member A. B. P. 


The 25¢ monthly azine that 
tells how to transact 
mail—Advertising, Selling 
as paw ae Cata’ > Boctsias, CS Cir- 
tt t . 
Seving Ideas. see 1 16 the “official 
magazine of The Direct org! Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 
































about Advertising Keeps you posted 
on Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $200 « year 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAI WINNIPE(S | 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Two salesmen to present proposition on 
distinctively individual advertising ser- 
vice to merchants. Address with full 
particulars, which will be held in strict- 
est confidence. Box 258, P. I. 
ARTIST 

Must be fairly good pen-and-ink figure 
man and do general commercial work. 
Steady position. Box 277, care of 





Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—yYoung man with experi- 
ence, writing copy, planning campaign, 
etc. Good opportunity with small, but 
growing Advertising Agency. Address 
Opportunity, Box 267, Printers’ Ink. 





SHOE ARTIST 
Must be capable of laying out and fin. 
ishing shoes in both airbrush and line, 
Steady position. State experience and 
salary. Box 278, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 
In Philadelphia. Also in San Francisco, 
Two million rotogravure circulation in 
twenty Sunday papers. Graphic News. 
papers, Inc., 27 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 

Wanted first-class linotype operator for 
afternoon newspaper operating under 
open shop plan. Steady employment. 
First-class wages. Telegraph collect for 
details if. you are interested. Arizona 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 











Advertisement writer wanted by Eastern 
Department Store. Salary $6u to $75. 
Submit details as to age and previous 
positions held. Also specimens of re- 
cent work. Address Box 243, P. I. 


Experienced Salesman 
Wanted for advertising art service. 
Write, stating experience. Drawing ac- 
count and commission. Box 239, P. I. 








The Mechanical Department of a large 
New York Agency has a position open 
for a young man with a thorough knowl- 
edge of engraving and electrotyping and 
a general knowledge of printing. Box 
265, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—First-class, all-round illus- 
trator specially figure work. Good sal- 
ary and opening to build up business of 
your own in Richmond. Apply Freeman 
Advertising Agency, Richmond, Va., 
stating qualifications. 


CORRESPONDENT 
rtunity with National Adver- 
tising Manufacturer located in Central 
New York State. Give age, church, ex- 
perience, and salary expected. Box 248, 
Printers’ Ink. 
RETOUCHER 
Opportunity open for capable man in 
studio of New York advertising agency. 
Strictly mechanical retoucher not 
wanted, as work is varied. Send proofs 
of work, stating age, experience and 
salary wanted. Box 245, Printers’ Ink. 


Correspondence Clerk 


WANTED—Correspondence clerk capa- 
ble of handling direct-mail business of 
large brokerage and promotion house. 
Must be able to write high power in- 
vestment sales letters. We handle only 
approved oil issues, leases, industrials, 
and general investments. Good salary 
and permanent position for the right 
party. State experience and give refer- 
ences in first letter. Write Chester R. 
Bunker & Co., 814 Throckmorton Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








Real o 











WANTED— Advertising salesman for 
prominent New York trade paper. All 
or part time. Commission basis. Will 
consider beginner if he possesses right 
ualifications. State age and experience. 
ddress Box 256, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Solicitor 
Eastern Territory 

For a well-established publication, mem- 

ber A. B. C. State present connection 

and salary and previous experience; 

confidential. Box 240, P. I. 


Good Printer Wanted 
The best’ man we can find for the 
office of a shop that has made some 
reputation for the quality of its work. 
He must know good printing and how 
to produce it in every detail. 
The Marchbanks Press, 
New York 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
An unusual opportunity is offered to a 
young man with trade paper = 
to become connected with a weekly pub- 
lication, the leader in its field. Must be 
well educated and possess strong per- 
sonality. Salary, or drawing account 
against commission. All replies treated 
confidentially. Box 249, Printers’ Ink. 


A Present Opportunity 
with Future Possibilities 


is offered a young man who is capable 
of taking complete charge of the multi- 
graph, addressing and mailing dept. of 
an old-established New England mail- 
order house. Applicant should know 
how to operate and keep in running 
order the multigraph, multicolor 
foldios pres < ae ae and ad 
ressing machines, altho e position 
offered is not an pte aon job. Execu- 
tive ability is essential as wel! as ex 
perience in this line of work. Salary 
commensurate with ability. References 
as to character and ability are re 
quired—all correspondence will 
confidential. Address Box 247, P. L 
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SALES PROMOTION 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








High-grade man who knows fundamen- 
tals of the advertising business, who can 
assist in building and selling campaigns 
and approach drawings and copy from 
an analytical, rather than inspirational 
standpoint. Write if you have the above 
Gealidcations. Correspondence treated 
confidential. Box 250, Printers’ Ink. 





Some place—somewhere, there is a cop 

writer who is willing to burn the mid- 
night oil to earn an interest in a grow- 
ing Service Agency in a city of 100,000 
population. The man we want must be 
a versatile writer and willing to work 
for a nominal salary with a Sislve and 
the opportunity to earn an interest in 
the business. For the right man this is 
an exceptional opportunity, and only the 
right man wiil be considered. If you 
think you measure up, write and tell us 
about yourself. Box 268, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 


I have an opening for an experienced 
copy writer who has written both na- 
tional and trade paper advertising for 
textiles, auto accessories, toilet articles, 
retail merchandise, and similar lines. 

The man I have in mind must be 
able to assume the responsibility of 
creating copy without a long prelim- 
inary training by our executives. He 
must be capable of analyzing the chief 
points of the proposition and put them 
in readable copy on his own initiative. 

This position offers ample opportunity 
for advancement, but I intend to com- 
mence operations on a $60 a week basis. 
If you can qualify, address Production 
Manager, Box 257, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 
Wanted 


by largest manufacturing 
concern in its line, using all 
forms of advertising, lo- 
cated in New York City. 
Experienced man _ required 
who can fit into a well or- 
ganized department, get 
down to business, and pro- 
duce during every hour of 
his working day. Salary in 
proportion to the require- 
ments. 

Samples of work not necessary 
with first letter, but to receive at- 
tention it will be necessary to 
late experience, education, age, 


Mationality and salary required. 
Address Box 251, Printers’ Ink. 




















STUDIO HOUSE FOR SALE 
On hill. Sea view. Fine trees. Eight 
rooms. Two porches. ot-water 
heat. Commuting distance. G. M. 
Richards, 452 Fifth Av., New York. 





HOUSE ORGANS—MAREET LET- 
TERS—PROSPECTUSES—FINAN- 
CIAL, COMMERCIAL WRITING, 
PRE-EMINENCE 30 YEARS. GIL- 
LIAM’S BUREAU, BOSTON, MASS. 





EMBOSSING PRESSES WANTED 
Want late model Sheridan, Seybold or 
Kraus (Mansfield) embossing presses. 
Send full particulars, including price. 
JOHN A. RHEA, 152 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





“Copy” for sales letters by an expe- 
rienced specialist who both understands 
and feels the human element essential 
to the success of direct advertising. 
Proof furnished to any up and going 
concern on request. Jed Scarboro, 
557A Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED BRAINS 


Many heads are better than one. 
Our staff of specialists are keen, 
trained copy-creators. They col- 
laborate on your proposition. The 
product of their associated brains 
makes your sales-letter, booklet, or 
folder a masterpiece of advertising 
genius. For the strongest and 
most economica! service ever orig- 
inated, write 

SYSTEM SUPER-SERVICE 

296 Broadway, New York 




















FOR SALE— 


On account of purchase of the 
Union by the Argus, 12-page 
Goss press, complete  stereo- 
typing equipment and two lino- 
type machines, model one and 
two. Press and equipment in- 
stalled new in 1910. In excel- 
lent condition. 
THE ROCK ISLAND 
ARGUS 

Rock Island, Illinois 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





{ want to connect with an agency 
which needs a young man experienced 
enough to handle the buying of plates, 
composition, printing, etc. Address 
Box 259, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—-Capable, versatile designer, 
letterer; poster artist of varied agency 
experience; effective layouts in black 
and white or color. New connection de- 
sired. Salary moderate. Box 269, P 


PRINTERS’ 





layout man with 20 
years’ experience in printing, engrav- 
ing, agency and studio work,: desires 
change. New York position preferred. 
Let’s talk it over by appointment. Box 
271, Printers’ In 


Art Director and 





Young man, 29, college graduate, busi- 
ness and literary experience, desires 
change as editor of house organ or class 
publication. Experienced and capable. 
Employed, but available July 1. Salary 
$3000. Box 254, Printers’ Ink. 





A woman of education and experience in 
life, who has had academic training in 
advertising, wishes position as assistant 
to advertising manager of firm in or near 
Chicago. Experience desired rather than 
large salary. Address Box 237, P. I. 





Practical Printer seeks better connection 
as Manager of Private Printing Plant. 
Complete knowledge of Printing. Now 
employed as Manager of Private Plant 
run on a _ self-supporting basis. 55 
People. Greater New York preferred. 
Box 255, Printers’ Ink. 


Does a Sales Promotion Manager 
With Knowledge of Film Adver- 
tising Interest You? 
Twelve years’ experience. Thorough 
advertising agency training as well 
as sales promotion manager for large 
producer - distributor. Seeking a 
change from present line of indus- 
try. Will gladly furnish details, as 
well as references. Box 244, P. I. 


. o 

Advertising Manager 
High-grade technical man, experienced 
both with manufacturer and agency, de- 
sires connection. He has written adver- 
tisements, circulars, booklets and cata- 
logues, and can plan complete campaign. 

e knows markets. He has a clean-cut 
business personality, and can meet people 
or handle a department. College grad- 
uate. The man is bigger than the ad- 
vertisement. Box 263, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ree 
n 
TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 


an 
IN MERCHANDISING 
I can help some manufacturer get 
real team work from his sales and ad- 
vertising efforts. 
Have ideas and 











the experience to 
make them work. Have studied and 
practiced merchandising. Have written 
technical and merchandising copy. 
Eight years in advertising with two 
nationally known manufacturers and 
two large agencies. Salary $4,000. 
Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 








INK May 27, 1920 
Aggressive young man, now executive 
secretary of commercial organization, will 
soon be available for junior executive 
sales position. If you can use a worker 


with initiative, enthusiasm, experience 
and sound judgment, let me tell you 
why I can make good. ' Write me at 


Box 273, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Situation wanted IN CHICAGO AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY as secretary to 
official or department chief, with oppor- 
tunity to act as understudy, by young 
man, 27, Protestant, 3 years’ university 
education; skilled, experienced stenog- 
rapher. Address 9, Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 











_ Advertising Manager 
Energetic copy and service man wants 
an opportunity with a paper of 10,000 
circulation or upward. Able to handle 
local and foreign business efficiently, 
29 years old. Graduate University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, with 7 
years of experience. Can come at once, 
Box 272, Printers’ Ink. 


A Writer of Automotive 


Promotion and Advertising, at present 

with automobile trade paper in Phila 

delphia, seeks connection with New York 

agency or manufacturer who needs the 

services of one who has been long asso- 

ciated with commercial motordom. 
Experience includes writing, selling, 

trade analysis and promotion. 

One year’s lease, $7,500. 

Box 262, Printers’ Ink. 











a 
Have You a Vacancy 


for an advertising man who has made a 
definite record of achievement with two 
large American manufacturers—a man 
who for seven years has been engaged in 
creating practical selling ideas and crys- 
tallizing them into tangible returns? 

This man’s ability to produce effective 
advertising plus his executive capacity 
qualify him for a post of responsibility 
with either a reputable manufacturing 
company or a progressive agency. He is 
32 years of age, married, and expects s 
salary commensurate only with his quali- 
fications. His name and address may be 
had by addressing 


C. E. McCELDOWNEY, 
Fifth Ave. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SALES MANAGER—whose. leader- 
ship and personal sales inspired pres- 
ent and past associates to put big 
things over—will be open June 1 
for a connection where his creative 
sales ability will be welcomed. Ne 
stocks, bonds, books or insurance, 
however camouflaged, desired. Will 
serve probationary three months 
with $100 weekly draw, when real 
value will be established. Relin- 
quishing present connection where 
his share would run $25,000 annu- 
ally if he would continue to travel. 


Protestant, forty, married, home 
owner and a booster for Better 
Business. Box 252, Printers’ Ink. 
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IF 
you have room in your organization for 
ayoung man, 23, novice, technical col- 
lege training, knows how to put it over. 
Particulars. Box 266, Printers’ Ink. 


X.Y. CITY CONNECTION WANTED 


by a successful account solicitor and 
contact man now with middle west 
agency. Box 276, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUN NG MAN, 23, copy-writer, under- 
stands layouts, versatile, six ygars’ print- 
ing and publication experience. Oppor- 
tunity in agency preferred. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration. I. C. 5S. train- 
ing. Box 253, 


Young man, 22, art and advertising stu- 
dent, college and business education, will 
submit, already prepared, first original 
attempt at copy and layout to justify 
aility. Seeks position in the advertis- 
ing field; anything; salary no object. 
Box 274, Printers’ Ink. 


I Want to Represent a Good Trade 
Paper in the East 

Have had extensive and successful ex- 
perience in this field. Large acquaint- 
aice amongst agencies and advertisers. 
Can furnish substantial proof of ability 
to produce business for the right kind of 
publication. Box 241, Be 























Sales Promotion 


College woman of broad business 
adility, trained to the minute in sales 
dice management and correspondence. 
(an keep office enthused. Has handled 
force of salesmen. Excellent assist- 
at for sales manager of large in- 
terests. Address Opportunity, Box 
0, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Executive’s. 
Assistant 


thoroughly familiar with all 
Advertising detail, wants to 
place himself as assistant to 
busy advertising executive. 


Six years’ agency and publishing 
experience, capably handling details 
that most advertising executives 
feel, to get dohe right, they must 
do themselves. 


Want to change to more congenial 
connection. Twenty-three years old; 
unmarried. Box 242, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Executive 


vho has developed a “rain check” into 
i national institution seeks bigger op- 
Mrtunities. Eight years planning cam- 
faigns, writing sales letters, handling 
Mtional field force and wrestling with 
amplicated collection and selling prob- 

Particularly skilled in all angles 
wrrespondence school work. College and 
aw school graduate. Age 32. Prefer con- 
Metion with progressive N. Y: advertis- 
Mg agency or manufacturer. Opportu- 
tly chief consideration. Box 275, P. I. 
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SINGLE MAN, AGE 28, 10 YEARS 
WITH ONE OF THE LARGEST 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE 
COUNTRY. Well posted on art work. 
engraving, printing, billing and audit- 
ing. Al references. Seeks connection 
with either agency or national adver- 
tiser. Address R. H., 833 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FROM CHINA! 

I have been Assistant and Acting Man- 
ager for American export firm three 
years in China in charge of advertis- 
ing, sales and policy. Am now in New 
York on furlough, but want to locate in 
America or ab in connection offer- 
ing bigger opportunities and remunera- 
tion. Address China, Box 246, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Young woman, well known in advertis- 
ing world, seeks position with New York 
agency or manufaotu:  Pbuccessful ex- 
perience in retail, ional and direct- 
by-mail copy—both writing and produc- 
tion. Edits dealers’ house organ. Will 
be at Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, 
during convention. Address Box 270, 
Printers’ Ink, for. appointment or sam- 
ples of work. 











Trained and experienced executive de- 
sires connection with live newspaper 
publisher who appreciates loyalty, con- 
scientious work and results. werty 
years’ experience in advertising and 
business departments. of mediums of 
10,000 to 65,000 circulation. Excep- 
tional record and satisfactory references. 
Now employed as business manager. 
Reasons for desiring to change. Address 
“Executive,” Box 238, Printers’ Ink. 





Art Director 


—plus 


At present director of nationally 
known art and advertising ‘service, 
syndicated to 76 newspapers. Per- 
sonally organized and created it 
less than a year ago. Critical news- 
print situation may force suspension. 


—Previously adv. art and service man- 
ager of great New York daily. 


—Two years art manager and assist- 
ant publicity director leading mo- 
tion picture organization. 


—Editorial cartoonist for largest Sun- 
day newspaper in the country. 


—Thorough training in art and proved 
creative ability. Present salary 
$6,000. Seeks connection with live 
organization requiring 


a Visualizer and a Worker 


F. G., BOX 261, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Collar Manufacturer Changes Demand for Certain Styles to Demand for 
Roland Cole 


Bringing Back the Buyer Who Went Astray in Following Instructions.... 
Henry Burwen 


Why South America Needs Selfridge and Woolworth James H. Collins 
~ Advertised Goods Faring Well in the Price-Cutting Stampede 
Editorials 
Planning for the Next Generation—The Price-Cutting Stampede— 


Advertising and Salesmen’s Compensation. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Put it over— 


Strong 


VERY advertiser is seeking 
prominence with his adver- 





tising. 


Much time and thought is 
given to display in order that the 
advertiser’s copy may have the 


strength to present the message 
in a convincing manner. 


Outdoor advertising occupies 
an unique sphere in that strength 
is one of its cardinal features, 
secured through the dominance, 
effective display, color and 
circulation values of the medium. 


Thos. Gsack Cu 


New York 
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O— Leased Wire Pomts From Chicago 


© Serted by Query estore Union ¢ tom 


The above map illustrates one of the reasons why The 
Chicago Tribune is called “the world’s greatest news- 


paper. 
So efficient has its news-gathering — anization become 


that papers in 30 or more cities buy The Tribune’s ex- 
clusive news, although they already have the service 
of the Associated Press, United Press, etc. 


The papers connected with Chicago by lines on the map 
above maintain leased wires direct into the Tribune 
office, over which they obtain a full Tribune report 
each ‘night, paying as much as a thousand dollars a 
month for the privilege. The papers in other cities pay 
The Tribune space rates for news and pay telegraph 
companies so much per word for carrying it to them. 


Even European newspapers are buying the tele raphic 
report of The Chicago Tribune Foreign News ervice. 
More than once, Tribune reporters in the capitals of 
Europe have scooped the newspapers of those capitals 
on big events occurring at their very doors. 


The Chicago Tribune 


' PLTHE WORLOS GREATEST NEWSPaPER//(/ 
Circulation 400,000 Daily, 700,000 Sunday 

















